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PREFACE. 
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Thk  following  Lectures  were  read  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  for  twenty-four  years. 
The  publication  of  them,  at  present,  waa 
not  dtogether  a  matter  of  choice.  Imperfect' 
oc^ies  of  them  in  manuscript,  from  notes 
taken  by  students  who  heard  them  .  read, 
were  first  privately  banded  about ;  and  after^* 
wards  fteqn^nifyie^^^ed  to  public  sale.  When 
the  authof  saw  thbm  circulate  so  currently,  as 
even  to  beq^ted  in  print  ^,  and  found  himself 
often  threatened*  with  surreptitious  publicationa 
of  them,  he  judged  it  to  be  high  time  that 
they  should  proceed  from  his  own  band,  rather 
than  come  into  public  view  under  some  very 
defective  and  erroneous  form. 

They  were  originally  designed  for  the  initiation 
of  youth  into  the  study  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  o£ 


*  Biographia  Britannica,  Article  ADDiflON. 
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Composition.  With  the  same  intention  they 
are  now  published ;  and,  therefore,  the  form  of 
Lectures,  in  which  they  were  at  first  composed, 
is  still  retained^  The  apthor  gives  them  to  the 
world,  neither' as  a  work  wholly  original,  nor  as 
a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  others.  On 
every  subject  contained  in  them,  he  has  thought 
for  himself.  He  consulted  his  own  ideas  and 
reflectibiis:  and  a  great  parf  off  what  willibfe 
feuud  in  theae  Xecture»  Ls . ehtii'dy ,  his. o'wni 
At  the  same  time,. ,  he^ '  availed  himafelf  of  the 
ideas  and  reflection^  of  ,  others,  as-  far  as  her 
thought  th6ni  proper  to  he.  adopted.  To  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner  wasr  his:  duty  as  a  public 
professor.  It  was  inciimb^ijt  on  him,  to  convey 
to  his  pupils  all  the  kiio*rlci5^Vth^fcQOiild  im- 
prove them  ;  to  deliver  not*'jafierely*w&at;  was 
kew,  but. what  .might  be  flsefjib*fr«^^ 
quarter i it  came*  He  hop^^tK^tltiS^f  uch  as  are 
i^dying  to  cultivate  theiri  tastei  to  form  their 
style,  or  to  prepare  them^eHes  for  public  speak- 
ing or  composition,  his  Lectures  will  afibrd  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  «what  relates^^  to 
these  subjects,  tlian>  as  fhr  a^  he  knows,  is  t6  he 
iecerved  froto  any  one  book  in  our v  lai>gd«ge; 
.  In  order  to  renderhis  work  of  greater  ^service, 
he  has  generally  referred  to  thq  books  ivhich  he 
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consulted,  as  far  as  he  remembers  them ;  that 
the  readers  might  be  directed  to  any  farther 
illustration  which  they  afford.  But,  as  such 
a  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
composition  of  his  Lectures,  he  may,  perhaps, 
have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  some  author 
into  whose  writings  he  had  then  looked,  with- 
out now  remembering  whence  he  derived  them. 

in  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  con- 
cerning such  a  variety  of  authors,  and  of  literary 
matters,  as  come  under  his  consideration,  he 
cannot  expect  that  all  his  readers  will  concur 
with  him.  The  subjects  are  of  such  a  nature, 
as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of  taste  and 
sentiment:  and  the  author  will  respectfully 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

Retaining  the  simplicity  of  the  Lecturing 
style,  as  best  fitted  for  conveying  instruction, 
he  has  aimed,  in  his  language,  at  ho. more  than 
perspicuity.  If,  after  the  liberties  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  take,  in  criticising  the 
style  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  our  lan- 
guage, his  own  style  shall  be  thought  open  to 
reprehension,  all  that  he  can  say  is,  that  his 
book  will  add  one  to  the  many  proofs  already 
afforded  to  the  world,  of  its  being  much  easier 
to  give  instruction  than  to  set  example. 
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LECTURE  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  privileges  whiclfi 
Providence  has  conferred  upon  mankind,  is  the  power 
of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  one  another; 
Destitute  of  this  power,  Reason  would  be  a  solitary, 
and,  in  some  measure,  an  unavailing  principle* 
Speech  is  the  great  instrument  by  which  man  becomes 
beneficial  to  man :  and  it  is  to  the  intercourse  and 
transmission  of  thought,  by  means  of  speech,  that  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  thought 
itself.  Small  are  the  advances  which  a  single  unas^ 
sisted  individual  can  make  towards  perfecting  any  of 
hia  powers.  What  we  call  human  reason,  is  not  the 
effort  or  ability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is^  the  result  of 
the  reason  of  many,  arising  from  lights  mutually 
communicated,  in  consequence  of  discourse  and 
writing. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  writing  and  discourse  are 
objects  entitled  to  the  highest  attention;  Whether 
the  influence  of  the  speaker,  or  the  entertainment  of 
the  hearer,  be  consulted ;  whether  utility  or  pleasure 
be  the  principal  sdm  in  view,  we  are  prompted,  by 
the  strongest  mptives,  to  sbidy  how  we  may  com- 
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miinicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another  with  mo^ 
advantage.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  almost 
every  nation,  as  soon  as  language  had  extended  itself 
beyond  that  scanty  communication  which  was  requi- 
site for  the  supply  of  men's  necessities,  the  improve- 
ment of  discourse  began  to  attract  regard.  In  the 
language  even  of  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  we  can 
trace  some  attention  to  the  grace  and  force  of  those 
expressions  which  they  used,  .when  they  sought  to 
persuade  or  to  affect.  They  were  early  sensible  of 
a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to  give  it 
certain  decorations  which  experience  had  taught 
Ihem  it  was  capable  of  receiving,  long  before  the 
study  of  those  decorations  was  formed  into  a  regular 
art. 

But,  among  nations  in  a  civilized  state,  no  drt 
h»&  been  cultivated  with  more  care,  than  that  of 
language,  style,  and  qomposition*  The  attentio<i 
paid  to  it  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  as  one  mark  of 
the  progress  of  society  towards  its  most  improved 
period.  For,  according  as  society  improves  and 
flourishes,  men  acquire  more  influence  over  one 
another  by  means  of  reasoning  and  discourse ;  and 
in  proportion  as  that  influence. is  felt  to  enlarge,  it 
must  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  they 
will  bestow  more  care  upon  the  methods  of  express- 
ing their  conceptions  with  propriety  and  eloquence. 
Hence  we  find,  that,  in  ail  the  polished  nations  of 
Europe,  this  study  has  been  treated  as  highly  import- 
ant, and  has  possessed  a  Considerable  place  in  every 
plan  of  liberal  education. 

Indeed,  when  the  arts  of  speedi  and  writing  are 
mentioned,  I  am  sensible  that  prejudices  against 
them  are  apt  to  rise  in  the  minds  t^  many.    A  Bprt  of 
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art  is  immediately  thought  o^  that  is  ostentatiousiand 
deceitful ;  the  minute  and  trifling  study  of  words 
alone;  the  pomp  of  expression ;  the  studied  fallacies 
of  rhetoric ;  ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use. 
We  need  not  wonder,  that,  under  such  imputations^ 
aU  study  of  discourse  as  an  art  should  have  suffered 
in  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding ;  and  I  am 
far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism  have 
sometimes  been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corrup- 
tion, rather  than  to  the  improvement,  of  good  taste 
and  true  eloquence.  But  sure  it  is  equally  possible 
to  apply  the  principles  of  reasoii  and  good  sense  to 
this  art,  as  to  any  other  that  is  cultivated  among  men# 
If  theibllowing  Lectures  have  any  merit,  it  will  con« 
sist  in  an  endeavour  to  substitute  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  the  place  of  artificial  and  scholastic 
rhetoric ;  in  an  endeavour  to  explode  false  ornament, 
to  direct  attention  more  towards  substance  than  sh^w, 
to  recommend  good  sense  as  the  foundation  of  all 
good  composition,  and  simplicity  as  essential  to  all 
true  ornament. 

When  entering  on  the  subject,,  I  may  be  allowed, 
on  this  occasion,  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  importance  and  advantages  of  such  studies, 
and  the  rank  thpy  are  entitled  to  possess  in  academi- 
cal education.^     I  aqi  under  no  temptation,  for  this 


.  *  The  Author  was  the  first  who  read  Lectures  on  this  subject 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  began  with  reading  them 
{n  a  private  character  ^  the  year  1759.  In  the  foUowing  year 
he  was  cbosep  Professor  of  Kbfttoric  by  the  Magistrates  and 
Town-council  of  Edinburgh;  and^  in  1762,  His  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  erect  and  endow  a  Profession  of  Rhetoric  and  Belies 
JLettres  in  that  University;  and  the  Author  was  i^pointed  the  first 
ScgittS  Pco&ssor. 
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purpose,  of  extolling  their  importance  ;at  the  expence 
of  ^ny  other  department  of  science.  On  the  coh- 
traryi  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  sup- 
poses and  requires  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the* 
rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces  them  all  within 
its  circle,  and  recommends  them  to  the  highest 
regard.  The  first  care  of  all  such  as  wish  either  to 
write  with  reputation,  or  to  speak  in  public  so  as  to 
command  attention,  must  be,  to  extend  their  know^ 
ledge }  to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating  to  those 
subjects  of  which  the  occasions  of  life  may  call  them 
to  discourse  or  to  wHte.  Hence,  among  the  ancients, 
it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and  frequently  incuU 
cated,  <<  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet 
"  esse  instructus  orator  ;'*  that  the  orator  ought  to  be 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  conversant  in  every 
part  of  learning/  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  contrive 
an  art,  and  very  pernicious  it  were  if*  it  could  be 
<x)ntrived,  which  should  give  the  stamp  of  merit  to 
any  composition  rich  or  splendid  in  expression,  but 
barren  or  erroneous  in  thought.  They  are  the 
wretched  attempts  towards  an  art  of  this  kind  which 
have  so  oflen  disgraced  oratory,  and  debased  it  below 
its  true  standard.  The  graces  of  composition  have 
been  employed  to  disguise  or  to  supply  the  want  of 
matter ;  and  the  temporary  applause  of  the  ignorant 
has  been  courted,  instead  of  the  lasting  approbation 
of  the  discerning.  But  such  imposture  can  never 
maintain  its  ground  long.  Knowledge  and  science 
must  furnish  the  materials  that  form  the  body  and 
substance  of  any  valuable  composition.  Rhetoric 
serves  to  add  the  polish  j  and  we  know  that  none  but 
firm  and  solid  bodies  can  be  polished  well. 
Of  those  who  peruse  the  following  Lecture^^  some^ 
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in  consequence  either  of  their  profession,  or  of  their 
prevailing  inclination,  may  have  the  view  of  being 
employed  in  composition,  or  in  public  speaking. 
•  Others,  without  any  prospect  of  this  kind,  may  wish 
only  to  improve  their  taste  with  respect  to  writing 
and  discbmrse,  and  to  acquire  principles  which  will 
enable  them  to  judge  for  thenjselves  in  that  part  of 
literature  called  the  Belles  Lettres. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  may  have 
occasion  to  communicate  their  sentiments  to  the 
Public,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  some  preparation 
of  study  is  requisite  for  the  end  which  they  have 
in  view.  To  speak  or  to  write  perspicuously  and 
agreeably,  with  purity,  with  grace  and  strength,  .are 
attainments  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  who 
propose,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  to  address  the 
Public  For  without  being  master  of  those  attain* 
ments,  no  man  can  do  justice  to  his  own  conceptions  $ 
but  faow  rich  soever  he  may  be  in  knowledge  and  in 
good  sense,  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  less  of  those 
treasures,  than  such  as  possess  not  half  his  stpce^ 
but  who  can  display  what  they  possess  with  more 
propriety. .  Neither  are  these  attainments  of  that 
kind  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  nature  merely. 
Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a  very 
favourable  distinction  in  this  respect,  beyond  others. 
But  in  these,  as  in  most  other  talents  she  bestows, 
she  has  left  much  to  be  wrought  out  by  every  man's 
own  industry.  So  conspicuous  has  been  the  effects 
oir  study  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence; 
such  remarkable  examples  have  appeared  of  persons 
surmounting,  by  their  diligence,  the  disadvantages  of 
the  most  untoward  nature ;  that  among  the  learned 
it  has.  long  bi^en  a  contested,  and  remains  still  m 
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niidecided  pointy  whether  nstture  or  art  confer  most 
towards  excelling  in  writing  and  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most 
eflfectaaily  fbmish  assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there 
may  be  diversity  of  opinions.  I  by  no  means  pretend 
t6  say  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,  how  just  soever^ 
ar^  sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Supposing  natural 
genius  to  be  favourable,  more  by  a  great  deal  will 
depend  upon  private  application  and  study,  than 
upon  any  system  of  instruction  that  is  capable  of 
being  publicly  communicated.  But  at  the  same  time^ 
though  rules  and  instructions  cannot  do  all  that  is 
requisite,  they  may,  however,  do  much  that  is  of  real 
use.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  inspire  genius;  but 
ttkey  can  direct  and  assist  it.  They  cannot  remedy 
btfrrenm^ss ;  but  they  may  correct  redundancy.  They 
point  out  proper  models  for  imitation.  .They  bring 
into  view  the  chief  beauties  that  ought  to  be  studied^ 
and  tfaeprincipal  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided ;  and 
tiiereby  tend  to  enlighten  taste,  and  to  lead  genius 
from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channel. 
What  ^buld  not  avail  for  the  production  of  great 
tecellencies,  may  at  least  serve  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  considerable  errors. 

All  that'  regards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  com- 
position, Iherits  the  higher  attention>upon  this  account^ 
that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  tlie  improvement 
6t  our  intellectual  powers.  For  I  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  when  we  are  employed  after  a  proper 
manner,  in  the  study  of  composition,  we  are  cultivat- 
ing reason  itself.  True  rhetoric  and  sound  logic  are 
very  nearly  allied.  The  study  of  arranging  and 
kitpttsaing  our  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  to 
Qiivk,  as  well  as  to  spesdc,  accurately.    By  putting 
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our  sentiments  into  words,  we  always  conceive  them 
more  distinctly.  Every  one  who  has  the  lightest 
acquaintance  with  composition  knows,  that  when  he 
expresses  himself  ill  on  any  subject^  when  his  Arrange* 
ment  is  loose,  and  his  sentences  become  feeble,  the 
defects  of  his  style  can,  almost  on  every  occasion^  be 
traced  back  to  his  indistinct  conception  of  the 
subject }  so  close  is  the  connection  between  thoughtfl> 
and  the  words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  study  of  composition,  important  in  itself  at  aU 
times,  has  acquired  additional  importance  from  the 
taste  and  manners  of  the  present  age.  It  is  an  age 
wh«ein  improvements,  in  every  part  of  science,  have 
been  prosecuted  with  ardour.  To  all  the  liberal  arts 
much  attention  has  been  paid;  and  to  none  more 
than  to  the  beauty  of  language,  and  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  every  kind  of  writing.  The  public  ear  is 
become  refined.  It  will  not  easily  bear  what  ifei 
dovenly  and  incorrect.  Every  author  must  aspire  to 
some  merit  in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  if 
he  would  not  incur  the  danger  of  being  neglected 
and  deq)ised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  minute  elegance, 
and  attention  to  inferior  ornaments  of  composition, 
may  at  present  have  engrossed  too  great  a  degrele  of 
liie  public  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion,  that  we 
lean  to  this  extreme ;  often  more  careful  of  polished 
style,  than  of  storing  it  with  thought.  Yet  hence 
arises  a  new  reason  for  the  study  of  just  and  proper 
composition.  If  it  be  requisite  not  to  be  deficient 
in  elegance  or  ornament  in  times  when  they  are  in 
such  high  estimation,  it  is  still  more  requiisite  to 
attain  the  power  of  distinguishing  false  ormiment 
from  true,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being^  carried  away 
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hy  that  torrent  of  false  and  frivolous  taste,  which 
never  fails,  when  it  is  prevalent,. to  sweep  along  with 
it  the  raw  and  the  ignorant.  They  who  have  never 
studioil  eloquence. in  its  principles,  nor  have  been 
trained  to  attend  to  the  genuine  and  manly  beauties 
of  good  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by 
the  mere  glare  of  language :  and  when  they  come  to 
speak  in  public,  or  to  compose,  have  no  other  stiand<^. 
ard  on  which  to  form  themselves,  except  what  chances 
to  be  fashionable  and  popukr,  how  corrupted  soever, 
and  erroneous,  that  may  be.- 

<  But  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  such  objects 
a&  either  compbsition  or  public  speaking  in  view, 
kt  us  next  consider  what  advantages  may  be  derived 
by  them,  from  such  studies  as  form  the  subject  of 
^i»ie  Lectures.  To  them  rhetoric  is  not  so  much 
9k ;  practical  vt  'as, a  speculative  scieuce;  and  the 
same  instructions  which  assist  others  in  (composing, 
will  assist  them  in  discerning  and  reUshing  the  beau- 
ties of  composition.  W^iatever  enables  genius  to 
execute  well,  will  enable  taste  to  criticise  justly. 

When  we  name  criticising,  prejudices  may  perhaps 
^ise,  of 'the  same  kind  with  those  which  I  mentioned 
before,  with  respect  to  rhetoric.  As  rhetoric  has 
been  sometimes  thought  to  signify  nothifi^  more 
dian  the  scholastic  study  of  words,  and  pj^rases,  and 
tropes,  so  criticisnp.has  bjcen  considered  as  merely 
the  art  of  finding,  faults ;  as  the  frigid  application;  of 
certain  technical  terms,  by  means  of  which  persons 
are  taught  to  cavil  and  censure  in  a  learned  manner. 
But  this  is  the  criticism  of  pedants  o>nly.  True  cri» 
tici$m  is  a  liberal  and  humane  art.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  good  sense  and  refined  taste.  It  aims  at  acquiring 
a  just  discernment  of  the  real  merit  of  authors.    It 
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promotes  a'liv^  relish  oftHeir  beauties,  while  it 
preserves  us  from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration 
which  would  confound  their 'beauties  and  faults  in 
our  esteem.  It'teaches  us,  in  a  word,  to  admire  and 
to  blame  with  judgment,  and  not  to  foUpw  the  crowd 
blindly.         ....  '.    '      ; 

:  fo  m  age  when,  works  of  genius  and  literature  are 
so  frequently  the  subjects  of  discourse,  when  every 
one  erects  himself  into  a  Judge,  and  when  we  can 
hardly  mingle  in  polite  society  without  bearing  some 
share  in  such  discussions ;  studies  of  this  kind,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,*  will  appear  to  derive  part  of 
their  importance  from  the  use  to  which  they  may  be 
applied  in  furnishing  materials  for  those  fashionable 
topics  of  discourse,  and  thereby  enabling  us  to  support 
a  proper  rank  in  social  life. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the 
merit  of  such  studies  on  somewhat  of  solid  and  intrin- 
sical  use,  independent  of  appearance  and  show. 
The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound  criticism,  is  in 
truth  one  of  the  most  improving  employments  of  the 
understanding.  To  apply  the  .  principles  of  good 
sense  to  composition,  and  discourse;  to  examine 
what  is  beautiful,  and  why  it  is  so  j  to  employ  our- 
selves in  distinguishing  accurately  between  the  spe- 
cious and  the  solid,  betweea  affected  and  natural 
ornament,  must  certainly  improve  us  not  a  little  in 
the  most  valuable  part  of  alL  philosophy,  the  philo- 
sophy of  human  nature.  For  such  dispositions  are 
very .  intimately  connected  with  the  knowledge  of 
ourselves.  They  necessarily  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the 
operations  of  the  imagination,  and  the  movements 
of  the  heart }  and  increase  our  acquaintance  with 
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some  of  the  most  refilled  feefings  which  belong  to 
our  £:ame. 

Logical  and  ethical  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher 
S{diere,  and  are  conversant  with  objects  of  a  more 
severe  kind ;  the  progress  of  the  understanding  in 
its  search  after  knowledge,  and  the  direction  of  the 
will  in  the  proper  pursuit  of  good.  They  point  out 
to  man  the  improvement  of  his  nature  as  an  intelli-« 
^Qt  being ;  and  his  duties  as  the  subject  of  moral 
(^ligation.  Belles  Lettres  and  criticism  chiefly  con-» 
sider  him  as  a  being  endowed  with  those  powers  (^ 
taste  and  imagination,  which-  were  intended  to 
embellish  his  mind,  and  to  supply  him  with  rational 
and  useful  entertainment.  They  open  a  field  of 
investigation  peculiar  to  themselves.  All  that  relates 
to  beauty,  harmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance ;  all  that 
can  soothe  the  mind»  gratify  the  fancy,  or  iKiove  the 
aflfection^,  belongs  to  their  province.  They  present 
human  nature  under  a  different  aspect  from  that 
which  it  assumes  when  viewed  by  other  sciences. 
Xhey  bring  to  light  various  springs  of  action,  which^ 
without  their  aid,  might  have  passed  unobserved ;  and 
which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  frequently  exert 
a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of  humanr 
life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage, 
that  they  exercise  our  reason  without  fatiguing  i^»' 
They  lead  to  enquiries  acute,  but  not  painful ;  pro* 
found,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse.  They  strew  flowero 
in  the  path  of  science ;  and  while  they  keep  the 
mind  bent  in  some  degree,  and  active,  they  relieve 
ity  at  the  same  time»  from  that  more  toilsome  labour 
to  which  it  must  submit  in  theacquisition  of  neces- 
sary erudition,  or  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth.. 
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The  cultivation  of  taste  is  £nther  recoisniehcted 
by  the  happy  effects  which  it  naturally  tenck  to  pro* 
dace  on  human  life.  The  most  busy  man,  in  the 
most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by 
business*  Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always 
be  on  the  stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can 
the  most  gay  and  flourishing  situations  of  fortune 
aflford  any  man  the  power  of  fiUing  all  his  hours  with 
pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in  the  hands  of 
the  idle.  It  will  frequently  languish  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employment 
subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  their  main  pursuit. 
How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unem- 
ployed  intervals,  which,  more  or  less,  occur  in  the 
life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up  ?  How  can  we  con-» 
trive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall  be 
more  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the 
dignity  of  the  human  mind,  than  in  the  entertain- 
meats  of  taste,  and  the  study  of  polite  literature? 
He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish  for 
Uiese,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproach- 
able amusement  for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him 
from  the  danger  of  many  a  pernicious  passion.  He 
is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  himself.  He  is 
not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot 
of  loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure  the  tediousness  of 
existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this 
useful  purpose  to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may 
be  applied,  by  interposing  them  in  a  middle  station 
bdiween  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  those  of  pure 
intellect  We  were  not  designed  to  grovd  always 
among  objects  so  low  as  the  former;  nor  are  we 
capable  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so  high  a  region  as 
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the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind 
after  the  toils  of  the  intellect,  and  the  labours  of 
abstract  study;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  abore  the 
attachments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the 
education  of  youth,  no  object  has  in  every  age  appeared 
more  important  to  wise  men,  than  to  tincture  them 
early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste. 
The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from 
th^se  to  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  import-^ 
ant  duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertained 
of  those  whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegaiit 
turn.  It  is  favourable  to  many  virtues.  Whereas, 
to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry, 
or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an 
unpromising  symptom  of  youth ;  and  raises  suspicions 
of  their  being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined 
to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  pursuita 
of  life. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  good  dispositions  of  any 
kind  with  which  the  improvement  of  taste  is  not 
more  or  less  connected.  A  cultivated  taste  increases 
sensibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by 
giving  them  frequent  exercise;  while  it  tends  to 
weaken  the  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 

Emollet  moresy  nee  sinit  esse  feros.  * 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  history,  are  ofte^  bringing 

*  These  polish'd  arts  have  humaniz'd  mankind, 
Soften'd  the  rude,  and  calm'd  the  boist'rous  mind^ 
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under  bur  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish  in  our 
minds  public  spirit,  the  love  of.  glory,  contempt  of 
external  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly 
illustrious  and  great. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement 
of  taste  and  of  virtue  is  the  same ;  or  that  they  may 
always  be  expected  to  co-exist  in  an  equal  degree. 
More  powerful  correctives  than  taste  can  apply  are 
necessary  for    reforming    the  corrupt  propensities 
which  too  frequently  prevail  among  mankind.  ,  Ele- 
gant speculations  are  sometimes  found  to  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the 
interior  regions  of  the  heart.     At  the  same  time  this 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is, 
in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying.     From 
reading  the  most  admired  productions  of  genius, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one  rises 
with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind :  and 
though  these  may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at 
least  to  be  ranked  among  the  means  of  disposing  the 
heart,  to  virtue.     One  thing  is  certain,  and  I  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  illustrate  it  more  fully, 
•that,  without  possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a 
strong  degree,  no  man  can  attain  eminence  in  the 
sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  must  feel  what  a  good 
man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move,  or  to  interest 
mankind.    They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour, 
virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can 
kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind 
those  high  ideas,   which  attract  the  admiration  of 
ages ;  and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
most  distinguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be 
necessary  also  to  our  relishing  them  With  proper  taste 
and  feeling. 
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On  tbeise  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  longer  >; 
Imt  proceed  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
jects which  are  to  employ  the  following  Lectures : 
They  divide  themselves  into  five  parts.  First,  some 
introductory  dissertations  on  the  Nature  of  Taste, 
and  upon  the  Sources  of  its  Pleasures;  Secondly^ 
the  consideration  of  Language :  Thirdly,  of  Style : 
Fourthly,  of  Eloquence  properly  so  called,  or  public 
speaking  in  its  different  kinds:  Lastly,  a  criticid 
examination  of  the  most  distinguished  Species  of 
Composition  both  in  prose  and  verse. 


LECTURE  II. 


TASTE. 

The  nature  of  the  present  undertaking  leads  me 
to  begin  with  some  enquiries  concerning  Taste; 
as  it  is  this  faculty  which  is  always  appealed  to  in 
disquisitions  concerning  the  merit  of  discourse  and 
writing. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more 
loosely  and  indistinctly  than  on  Taste  j  few  which  it 
is  more  difficult  to  explain  with  precision ;  and  no^e 
which  in  this  Course  of  Lectures  will  appear  more 
dry  or  abstract.  What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
shall  be  in  the  following. order.  I  shall  first  explain 
the  Nature  of  Taste  as  a  power  or  faculty  in  th# 
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human  mind*  I  shall  next  consider  how  fiir  it  is  in 
improveable  faculty.  I  shall  shew  the;  soutees 
of  its  improvement^  and  the  characters  of  Taste  ia 
its  most  perfect  state.  I  shall  then  (examine  the  vari- 
ous  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  enquire 
whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we  cmi 
bring  the  different  tastes  of  men,  in  order  to  dis«- 
tinguish  the  con'upted  from  the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined,  "  The  power  of  receiving 
<^  pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art.*^ 
The  first  question  that  occurs  concerning  it  is, 
whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  internal  sense, 
or  as  an  exertion  of  reaaon;  Reason  iis  a  very  gene- 
ral term  j  but  if  we  understand  by  it  that  power  of 
the  mind  which  in  speculative  matters  discovers 
truth,  and  in  practical  matters  judges  of  the  fitness 
of  means  to  an  end,  I  apprehend  the  question  may 
be  easily  answered.  For  nothing  can  be  more  dear, 
than  that  Taste  is  not  resolvable  into  any  such  oper^* 
ation  of  Reason.  It  is  not  merely  through  a  discovery 
of  the  understanding,  or  a  deduction  of  argument^ 
that  the  mind  receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful 
prospect  or  a  fine  poem.  Such  objects  oflen  strike 
us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strong  impression,  when 
we  are  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our  being 
pleased.  They  sometimes  strike  in  the  same  manner 
the  philosopher  and  the  peasant;  the  boy  and  the 
man.  Hence  the  faculty  by  which  we  relish  such 
beauties,  seems  more*  nearly  allied  to  a  feeling  of 
sense,  than  to  a  process  of  the  understanding;  and 
accordingly,  from  an  external  sense  it  has  borrowed 
its  name ;  that  sense  by  which  we  receive  and  dis- 
tingui^  the  plieasures  of  food  having,  in  several 
languages,  given  rise  to  the  word  Taste  in  the  meta- 
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phorical  meaning  under  .tehich  we  now.  consider  -itt 
However,  as,  in  all  subjects  which  regard  the  oper- 
ations of  the  mind,  the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to 
be  carefully  avoided,  \t  must  not  be  inferred  from 
what  I  have  said  that  Reason  is  entirely  excluded 
from  the  exertions  of  Taste.  Though  Taste,  beyond 
doubt,  be  ultimately  founded  on  a  certain  natural 
and  instinctive  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  Reason,  as  I 
shall  shew  hereafter,  assists  Taste  in  many  of  its 
operations,  and  serves  to  enlarge  its  power.  * 

Taste,  in^  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explained  it, 
is  a  ^faculty  common  in  some  degree  to  all  men. 
Nothing  that  belongs  to  human  nature  is  more  gene- 
ral than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one  kind  or  other;  of 
what  is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  harmonious, 
new,  or  sprightly.  In  children,  the  rudiments  of 
Taste,  discover  themselves  very  early  in  a  thousand 
instances ;  in  their  fondness  for  regular  bodies,  their 
admiration  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  imitations  of 
all  kinds ;  and  their  strong  attachment  to  whatever  is 
new.  or  marvellous.  The  most  ignorant  peasants  are  - 
delighted  with  ballads  and  tales,  and  are  struck  with 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  nature  in  the  earth  and 
heavens.  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America,  where 
human  nature  shews  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated 
state,  the  savages  have  their  ornaments  of  dress,  their 
war  and  their  death  songs,  their  harangues,  and  their 


*  See  Dr.  Gerard's  Essay  on  Taste.— D'Alembert*s  Refleptiotift 
<m  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Philosophy  in  Matters  which  relate  jto 
Taste.*— Reflections  Critiques  sur  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture, 
tjome  ii.  ch,  22 — 31.  —  Elements  of  Criticism,  c.S5.  —  Mr. 
Hume's  Essay  on  the  Standard  of  Taste. -*  Introdttctaon  to  the 
Essay  on^the  Sublime  and  Beautiflfl.'  I 
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oi^atorsl   We  must,  flierefofe,  conclude  tlfe  jirincipl^w' 
of  Taste  to  be  deepiiy  founded  in  the  human  mind* 
It  is  no  less  essential  to  man  to  have  some  discern- 
ment bf  beauty,  than  it  is  to  possess  the  attributes  of 
reason  and  of  speech.  ♦ 

But  although  none  be  W^hofly  devoid  of  this  faculty, ' 
yet  the  degrees  in  which  it  is  possessed  are  widely 
Afferent.     In  some  men  onljr  the  feeble  glimmerings 
of  Taste  appear;  the  beauties  which  they  relish  are' 
of  the  coarsest  kind ;  and  of  these  ihef  have  biit  a 


'  *  On  the  subject  of  Taste,  considered  as  a  power  or  faculty 
of  tha  mind,  mueh  less  is  it  to  be  found  aniQBg  the  ancient  thaa 
among  the  n^odern  rhetorical  and  critical  writers.     The  following . 
remarkable  passage  in  Cicero  serves  however  to  shew,  that  hi^ . 
ideas  on  this  subject  agree  perfectly  with   what  has  been  said' 
above.     He  is  speaking  of  the  beaaties  of  style  and  numbers. 
''  niud  autem  »equis  admiretur  quonam  modo  haae  Tuljgfis  im« ' 
''  |)eritorum  in  audiendo,  notet ;    cum  in  omni  genere^  turn  in 
''  hoc   ipso,   magna   iqusedam    eat   vis,    incredibili^^ue,  naturaev , 
^'  Omnes  enim  tacito  quodam  sensu,  sine  ulla  arte  aut  ratione, 
^  quflb  sint  in  artibus  de  rationibus  recta  et  prava  dijudicant: 
'' idque  cum  faciunt  in^picturis,  et  in  signis,  et  in  aliis  operibus, 
**  gd  qi|oram  intell^^ti^m  a  naturs^  mtnut  habent ,  instcufient^ 
''■  turn  multo  ostendunt  mdgis  in  verborum,  numexotun^, .  vo* 
**  cumque  judieio ;  quod  ea  sunt  in  communibus  infixa  i?ensibus; 
'^  neque   earum   rerum    quenquam   funditus  natufs  voluit  ess0 
'*  expertem."      Cic.  de  Orat,  lib.  iii.  cap.  50»    edit;   Qrutferi. 
-^^—^jQointilian  seems  .to  include  Taste  (Ibr  whioh^  in  thia  %epm\- 
which  we  now  give  to  that  word,  the  apci^nts  Appear  to  have. » 
hacl.no  distinct  name)  under  what  he  calls  judicium.     *\  Locus 
**  de '  jtidicio,  me&  quidem   opinione  adeo  partibus  huju^  operis  , 
^^  omnibus  conneetus  ac  mistus  est;  ut  ne  a  ^ententiis  quidem  airt 
''yerbaa.  saltern  singalia' possit  separari,  nee  magis  artel  traditur  i 
«  jqiwu^^atjus  aut  odor,-rr yt.i^on^'^rja  ,v|terowfl  et  c9rBmunfa^., 
"  ^^.qviid  i^  ^oqufsndp  porpuptum  obscwrumque  sit,  referatur 
'«  opoftet  ad  sensus  qui  nW  docepturt'.'    Institut.  lib.  vi.  cap.  3,, 
rfit.  Obfrechtk    -  "  J  '     ^ 
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weak  wd  oqnifised,  ii^p^esi^fpp :  vpj^ .  in  otl^^ 
Taste,  rises  to  Bfi^^  ^ute^  discfrl^^^t»  f^nd  a  liv 
eiyoymf^t  of  the  qi^^lj  ye^eji  be^i^ti^  Ifl  gen^ 
ife  may  ohaervfi,^  tb^^  i^  t;^^  P9\y;?jf?,  ap4  pl^s^res 
Taste»  there  is  a  more  remarkable  ip^qi^^lity  ainc 
men,  thfift  is  i^q^^y  i(?H?i4>  ^P  I^owt.  pf  pommpn  aeij 
r^f^pli.  ai;d  jij^i^jent.  Tl^^  con^t^iition  of  c 
nati^^re  1%  tbis^.  as^  iq  aU  oth€;r  re^fiQCta,  discay 
adr)[iii;ab^  wisdom.  In  the  dist^ihution  of ,  th< 
t^entis  which  a^e  neces^^ry  for  nfian's  we}I-bei] 
Nature  hath  made  less  distinction  among  her  childr< 
But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong  only 
tbe  oyn^n^ntal  p^i;t  of  lif^  she.  hatih  bestowed-  i 
favours  with  more  frugality*  She  hath  both  so' 
the  seeds  more  sparingly,  and  rendered  a  higher  c 
ture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  perfection, 

Tbji%  im^)g[Ufility  of  Taste  among  men.  is  owii 
wilhoidi  doubts  ia  part^  to.  the  diffefreot  frame  i 
their  natures ;  to  nicer  organs^  and  finer  inten 
powers^  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond  bthc 
fiut^  if  it  1?9  owing  in,  p^ct  to  na^tpre,  it  is  owipg 
education  and  cuHw^e  still  moret    Thie  illustcaJtio^ 
this  leaib  to  my  next  remark  on  this  subject,  tl 
taste  is  a  most  improveable  faculty,  if  there  be  'a 
such  in  hujED^n  n^i(ure}  £^  remark  which  gives  gr 
encoill9gfii»$nt  to.  S9ch  ^.coufftQ  of  study  a*  we  ^ 
now  proposing  to  pursue.    Of  the  truth  of  thisiisfl 
tion  v(e  may  easily  be  convinced^  by  only  reflect 
oq  tl)at  in^mense  superiority  which  education  i 
iflW^ftWfl^Pwi   giye    to,^  civjiis«4i  abftve    barbajg 
nations^  in  r^piement.of  tapte  ^  aqdot^the^sup^rioi 
which  they  give  in  the  sanie  nation  to  tlK)se  t 
have  studied  the  liherd^^,  arts,^  above  the  rude^^i 
untaught  vulgar.    The  difference  is  so  greaj^  | 


tbeti^isk^pcrliapft  00  piie  pairticiibff  in'^?bicki2ie8e't1ro 
claQi^spf  nK^icare  soifar  remdvedfftom  etttt:  oth«ry' 
a9  HI  -ra9{»^  of'  the:  powers  andrtlie  pfoasnres^  of^ 
T^stl^;:  B0A  ass^edly  far^  this  dtfeichkoc  Bxy  other 
general K^ailsebto  be  a«»gnied  bttt  cultaceand edut' 
cati(»(.(f---r  I  ^hall  now  prcieeed  tcr  shew  wha*  the 
means  are  by  which  Taste  becomes  sd  ceaiaidiaibiy 
susqeptibl^  of  cuHwation  and  progcesii 

S^^ct  first, Aipoq  thafc  ^^fc  law  of  onr  nature^) 
ths^  ej^cis€>(!is  the  chieC  sourde  of  inipfovement  lar- 
aULoui:  facilities.  This  holdsi  botfarittroac  bodily,  and^ 
in  our  mental  ^(^drs.  Il^  hold^^aven  m.^m  external ^ 
sfias^}  although  thesd  ber  less  the  aubjeet  of  nvik 
tiviai|i9Q  tlhuro  any  of  our  other  faculties*  We  see  how/ 
aci|(e:the  senses  beflom^  in  peracwh  whose  trade' or  ^ 
busings  leads,  ta  nice  exerti(His  of  tli^tnw  TQiwh^,' 
far  instat^i  b^9ii3aes  ii^nitdy  m<^re  exquiiiite  in^ 
mn  whose  eniployment  requires  them  to  examine^ 
tbe' polish  of  bodies,,  thanut  |s  in  others^*  Tln^yt  who.^ 
deal  in  ixiicrosco]|i(?^  ohservA^ns^.^  are^aceuBtoiaed: 
to  engrave  on  preeiousi  ston^s^  acqp^  atlrpidsihg^ 
a^lira^y  of  sight  in  discerning,  thd  minutest  objdets  ^> 
aod  pmcftioe  in:  attending;  to  difiereat  flawufb  aind^ 
taal^  oif  liquors^  wonderfully  in^rdves  the  power  of' 
diBtinguishiilg  them,  add  of  ti?aoing  their  compositiicm. 
Fluffing,  internal  Ta£t^  thereof e< on  tiie  footing  of  a 
stmpl^  sen3e,  it  caniK)t.  be  donbtod  that  frequenfr* 
e^coif^  imd  curious  attenttoii  to  ita  proper  objects,/ 
rait^-^^atly  )i^^te»t  it»  powers  Of  tWs  we  have> 
one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  Taste  which  i»  called- 
an  ear  for  mugic.  B^perienoe  every  day  shears, 
t]iat  notbkig  »  more  improi^eable^  Only  theisimplesi; 
aftd  frfainest  C€0q[K)^itton8  are  irdished  at  first;  use": 
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and  })factice  extend  our  pleasuve ;  te^th  us  to  r^ 
finer  melody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  leilter  i 
the  intricate  and  compounded  pleasures  of  harm^ 
So  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  painting  is  never  al 
once  acquired.  It  is  gradually  formed  by  being  c 
versant  among  pictures,  and  studying  the  works 
the  best  masters. 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  with  respfect  to 
beauty  of  composition  and  disCourse,^  attention  to 
most  approved  models,  study  of  the  best'auth 
d3m^arisons  of  lower  and  higher  degrees  of  the  «j 
b^auties^  operate  towards  the  refinement  of  Ta 
When  one  IB  only  beginning  his  acquaintance  v 
works  of  genius,  the  sentiment  which  attends  tl 
is  obscure  and  confused.     He  cannot  point  out 
s^eral  excellencies  or  blemishes  of  a  performa 
\riiich  he  peruses ;  he  is  at  a  loss  on  what  to  rest 
judgment ;  all  that  can  be  expected  is,  thai  he  Sfhc 
tell  in  general  whether -^he  be  pleased  or  not. 
allow  him  more  experience  in  works  of  this  ki 
apd  his  Taste  becomes  by  degrees  more  feXact 
enlightened.     He  begins  to  perceive  not  oqly 
character  of  the  whole,  but  the  beauties  and  def 
of  each  part;  and  is  able  to  describe  the  peci 
qualities  which  he  praises  or  blames.    The  mig 
dissipated  which  seemed  formerly  to  hai^  over 
object ;  and  he  can  at  length  pronounce  firmly, ' 
without  hesitation,  concerning  it.    Thus  in  Tl 
considered  as  mere  sensibility,  exercise  opens  a  g 
source  of  improvement. 

But  although  Taste  be  ultimately  founded  oil's 
sibiliiy:,  it  must  not  be  considered  £ls  instinC 
sensibility  alone.  Reason  and  good  sense,  as  I  b^ 
hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influence  on  all 
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Operations  an4  ded^stons  6f  Taste,  that  athor6tig& 
good  Taste  may  weH  be  considered  as  a  power  com» 
pbunded  of  natural  sensibflity  to  beauty,  tmi  of  im«> 

Srdved  understanding.  In  order  to  be  satisfied  of 
lis,  let  us  oBservej  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ^oi- 
^ctibns  of  genhis  are  no  other  than  imitations  of 
nature;  representations  of  the  characters,  actions,  or 
manners  of  men.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from 
mlch  imitations  or  representations  is  founded  on  mere 
Taste  ;  biit  to  judge  whether  they  be  properly  exe- 
cuted belongs  to  the  understanding,  which  com- 
pares the  copy  with  the  original; 

In  readings  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the 
.^hieid,  a  great  paH;  of  our  pleasure  arises  from  the 
plan  or  story  being  well  conducted,  and  all  the  parts 
fdtned  together  with  prol^bility  and  due  connection  ; 
ftom  the  characters  being  taken  from  nature,  th^ 
'sentiments  being  suited  to  the  characters^  and  the 
gtyte  to  the  sentiments.  The  pleasure  which  arises 
from  apoete  so  conducted^  is  felt  or  enjoyed  by  Taste 
«  aokfiteriial  sense ;  but  the  diseovely  of  this  conduct 
mihe  poem  is  owing  to*  reason  ;  and  the  more  that 
ireason  enables  us  to*  discover  such  propriety  in  the 
conduct,  the  greater  will  be  our  pleasure.  We  ar^ 
fdeased,  tllffoi:^h  our  natural  sense  of  beauty.  Bea- 
sbtk  shews  us  why,  and  upon  what  grounds,  we  are 
pleased.  Wherever,  in  works  of  Taste^  any  resem- 
blance to  n&ture  is  ainoed  at ;  wherever  there  is  any 
ref^^eoce  of  parts  to  a  whole ;  or  of  means  to  aii 
end,  as  there  is  indeed  in  almost  every  writing  and 
dkcourse  ;  there  the  uisderstanding  must  always  have 
a  gf  eat  part  to  act.  ^ 

iiiera  then  ^  a  wide  field  lor  resfibn's  exerting  itiii 
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.  ^  Correctneg^  of  T^ste  rQ^pQc^  chiefly  the  impra 
inent  which  that  faculty  receives  through  its  conn 
ttoQ  with  the  understanding,  A  man  of  corr 
Ta^jke  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterl 
beapties  y  who  carries  always  in  his  mind  that  staa 
ard  of, good  sense  which  he  employs  in  judging 
every  thing.  He  estimates  with  propriety  the  co 
pai^ative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he  m^ 
with  in  any  work  of  genius ;  refers  them  to  tih 
proper  classes ;  assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  tl 
can  be  traced,  whence  their  power  of  pleasing  flov 
and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in  that  degree^ 
which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  these  two  qualities  of  Taste,  D 
cacy  and  Correctness,  mutually  imply  each  otb 
Ko  Taste  can  be  exquisitely  delicate  without  bei 
correct;  nor  can  he  thoroughly  correct  withi 
being  delicate*  But  still  a  predominancy  of  one 
other  quality  in  the  mixture  is  often  visible.  1 
power  of  Delicacy  is  chiefly  seen  in  discerning 
true  merit  of  a  work  j  the  power  of  Correctness, 
rejecting  false  pretensions  to  merit.  Delicacy  lei 
inore  to  feeling;  Correctness  more  to  reason  f 
judgment.  The  former  is  more  the  gift  of  natuj 
the  latter  more  the  product  of  culture  and  s 
Aniong  the  ancient  critics,  Longinus  possessed  m 
Delicacy ;  Aristotle  most  Correctness.  Among  1 
modems,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  high  example  of  deUc 
Taste ;  Dean  Swift,  had  he  written  on  the  subjj 
of  ^ritipsn^,  would  perhaps  have  afibrxled  the  < 
|Mnple  of  a  correct  one. 

.  Having  viewed  Taste  in  its  most  improved  a 
perfect  state,  I  co^e  next  to  consider  its  deyiati^ 
from  that  taste,  the  fluctuations  and  changes  towhi 


Wif&  ^hle^,  mdis^Qimq^'e  wheA^r^  in  tHe'nridst  oi' 
-t&M^»  tli^e  be  aaymeansof^istiDguisbinga  troefro^ 
a:  corrupted  Taste;  This  brii^s  us.ip  the  most  diffi- 
cult pffrt  of  our  tasV*  3^or  it  muiit  be  acknowfedged, 
that  no  principle  of  the  human  mind  is,  iii  its  oper- 
Aii<ms»^  nwre  fluctUaCing  and  capricious  than  Taste. 
It&  Ystrial^ions  hav^  been  so  ^eat  and  frequent^  as  to 
pri^tie  a  s^uspidon  with  sdine,  of  its  beiilg  mefdy 
arbitrary }  gjround^  on  no  foundiation,  aseertabsntUe 
^jr  pp  standard,  bujt  wboUy  dependent  on  changing 
l^ncy  $  the  canseqiieAce  of  wi^ch  would  b^,  thafc  aU 
studies  pr  regular  iiiqqiries  ooncemng  the.ol^ects  of 
Taste  were  vjjin.  In  arohitecture,  the  Grecian 
mpd^l^  werq  Ipng  esteemed  the  moat  perfect.  In 
succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  aloite  pra- 
viuled,  and^aiterwaii^s  t^e  Grecian  Taste  revived  in 
all  its  vjg^^Miu:,  and  engrossed  the  public  admiraftion^ 
In  ^oq^ieaace  s^nd  poetry,  the  Asiatics  at  no  time 
relished  any  thing  but  wh£|t:;was  full  of  orctatnenti 
and  splendiid  in  a  degree  that  we  should  denofuinate 
gawdy;  whilst  the  Greeks  admired  only  qh^tste  j^nd 
simple  beauties,  and  despised  the  Asiatic  o&^x^kttiofit. 
In  our  own  country,  how  many  Writings  that  we? e 
.greatly  extolled  two  qr  thsrei^  c^;Lturies  ago,  are  noi^ 
iajlen  into  entire  djisireppte  j^pd  qblivion  ?  Without 
going  back  to  remote  instaxipes,  h^W  very  difr 
ierent  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which  prevails  in  Gr^at 
^Britain  npw,  irom  what  prevailed  therie  no  longer 
ago  than  the  rejgn  of  King  Charles  IL  which  the 
authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an  Augustan  age : 
when  nothing  was  in  vogue  but  an  afiected  brilliancy 
of  wit ;  when,  the  simple  ms^esty  of  Miltop  was  over^ 
looked^  apd  Par^ae  Xx>st  almo^eBtir^ly  unknown } 
when  Cowley's  laboured  and  unnatural  conceits  were 
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adMimd  dti  ih^  ^'y^  ^i^^  V 

ffccrft;  >gay  apnghtlinedB  wt»  nrntakm  fc^r  tlf^  tm 
^gpatnt  of  Love  poetiy.}  aAd  dUch  trHt€irs  ois  StKC^kl 
.tind  Xtheridge  Sivtem  held  in  ^ftt^em  A)r  diticAi 

.'  Thequtsekm  is,  what  cMdmim  we  ar^  to  ^ 
from  «uoh  imtMiced  ^  tbe^e?  Jb  tfi^fe'  ^^y  Ch 
that  can  fee  taHed  n  stM»dard  ttf  ItWte,  i^y  appm 
t^  wM6li  we  nfiay  didtinguififhtfetWe^n  d.  gb6iS^  Hiu 
*ad  Taste  ?  Ot^  is  thei-e  Jft  «l-titlk  tto  sU6»i  dfe«rtcti 
a&d  i^e  ire  to  hold  tMt,  ftocordfng  to  the  pt-iiV^ 
Ihefe  jta  no  dieting  of  Tttdtes ;  but  that  ^hate 
'|)ieaseE^  is  right,  foi^  that  reason,  that  it  dij^s  pleai 
This,  is  die  quefirtion^  ind  a  Very  nice  ahd  stibtte  oil 
-h,  itvlaeh  vre  are  no"^  to  dj^ds.  ^ 

.  I >be^  by  observing^  tliat  if  thei'e  be  no  stioliihi 
4»  any  standdrd  of  Taste,  this  cbhse(^%^e  iti 
t»imedtat«iy  follow,  that  oil  taMes  are  ^ally  gbc 
afydfsition'which,  though  it  may  phsi  unnoticed  in  sR( 
tiiMiet^f  and  when  we  ibpeak  of  the  lesser  dfflferen< 
ttttioog  the  Tastes  t^f  men,  yet  ^hdA  wtt  at)piy  it 
«he%*W«nie8,  presently  sheteS  its  absurdity;  ifcbi 
there  any  one  who  Witt  seriouMy  maihtain  that  1 
l^te  of  a  Hottetffedt  (»  a  Lfepltodet  is  as  d*ll« 
«&d  m  bori^^  a6  that  df  a  Lmigii^U%  tir  kn  AMM 
or  that  he  «aH  be  thatged  Wit^  )M  defeat  <^  idckj 
Oity,  who  thinkB  a  cbmmott  ne^fs-^Hter  asr  etceDi 
an  Historic  ite  T^acitus?  As  it  Would  b6  h^ 
doWAright  -eittavagahce  tti  talk  ih  thi^  inahiK^r;  i 
are  led  uASivdtdably  to  this  cOiltclosibn,  that  there 
tortie  fouiidAtion  Rir  the  pr6feir6nctf  dF  bii^  Mi 
TiSle  to  that  of  another  ^,  bV  that  ther^  is  a  -^o< 
and  ti  bAdi  ik  fJgte^^d  d  wtdh^  ihr.Tksiei  U^  h!r  6tH 
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^SiHe  Aiifer:CQnru|>tion  <of  Taste^  ^  otdige  98^  to  ;6iMflc 
-fiHrjlpaie  jBUttd^din  todar  to  iktenniae^aiireiiithe 
dOgbt  The.tfjBrtes  afcaenjouqr  dii^  veiyiooosiddirably 
^ .  to  ih^ir .  d>je£t,  and  yet  thneof  them  jbe  inrrdng. 
'Owie  tmn  -reiyaes  Soetry  most;  avotfaer  takes  plea- 
4ttif^ia  iK>thiiig  but  History^  One  pre&ro  OM»edy'; 
4N(l0t'hf  ^ .  Tragedy^  One  acbaires/tb^  sitnple,  stnokbiMr 
i^  oifiamelnted  style.  The  young  are  amused  ^mth 
^lir  imd  Rightly  composiiions*  .  Tbe  elderiy  we 
dnore  e»teftained  iKdth  tkose  of  a  ^graver  cast.  Some 
Jiatitins  .delight  in  bold  pictures  of  m«miei««  and 
4troog  nepresentaitions  of  passion.  Others  incline  to 
inwe  Gorieet  and  negular  elegance  both  indiescription 
md  «enlim€Bt.  Hhon^  all  differ,  yet  afl  pitch  upon 
some  <mt  beauty  which  peottUaiiy  <suits  theit  turn  of 
mind;  and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  cond^nn 
the  nst.  It  is  not  in  matters  of  Taste>  ai»  in  quelK- 
tionS'Of  meK  neaso»»  where  there  is  but  one  ooncl»- 
lion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the  rest  are  erroneous. 
Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason,  is  one ;  Beauty, 
firiiidi  J9  the  object  iof  Taste,  is  manifold.  Taste, 
timvc&ret,  admits  of  latitude  and  diversity  crf^  ofaj^qtsv 
kifufficieiEt  consisteiicy  wida  goodness  or  juAness  of 
Tasta^  .  .•• 

Bat  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I 
mttit  dbaerve  fiuther,  that  this  admissifaie  diversity  of 
.Hastes  casb  only  have  plaise  where  the  objects  of* 
/Zittlte  are  di&rent:  WheiB  it  is  with  respect  to  the 
same  objedt  that  memdisagtee^  wfaisn  one  ^condemns 
^ssmt  as  ugly,  which  another  admires  m  highly  beau- 
tifvl}  theniifawabiig!»div^rstty,  bat  dmct  oppcu 
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^sition  of  Tisirtei'that  tafces  place;  and  therefbre^on 
mast:  be  in  theirigbt,  and  andtbkar  io  the  "wrong,  undtefi 
thai  absurd  paradox  were  allowed  to  hold,  that '-  si 
Tastes  are  equally  good  and  true.  One  mam  prefix 
Virgil  to  Homer.  Suppose  that  I^  on  the  othe 
hand,  admire  Homer  more  than  Virgil.  I  ha^e  s 
yet  no  reason  to  say  that  our  Tastes  are  contradi« 
tory.  The  other  person  is  more  strur^k  with  th 
di^gaoce  and  tenderness  which  are  the  cbaracterii 
tics  of  Virgil :  I,  with  the  simplicity  and  fire  of  H< 
veieu  As  long  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Home 
imd  Virgil  have  great  beauties,  our  diiference  ^IJ 
within  the  compass  of  that  diversity  of:  Tastes,  whio 
I  have  shewed  to  he  natural  and  allowable.  But : 
the  other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beat 
ties  whatever ;  that  he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  all 
spiritless  writer,  and  that  he.wouldassoon  peruse  aa 
did  legend  of  Knight-errantry,  as  the  Iliad  ^  then 
exclaim,  that  my  antagonist  either  is  vwd  <of  *a 
Taste,  or  that  his  taste  is  corrupted  in  a  maserabl 
degree;  and  I  appeal  to  whatever  I  think  th 
standard  of  Taste,  to  shew  him  that  lie  i&  in.  th 
wroog,  ..'  •    .  i  '^  1 

What  that  standard  is,  to  which  in  suchfC^ositio: 
of  Tastes,  we  are  obliged  to  have<  recourse^  remain 
to  be  traced.  A  standard  properly  signifies,  tfaa 
which  is  of  such  undoubted  authority  as  to  be  .th 
test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  ThuB 
standard  weight  or  measure  is  that  which  isiippoiatea 
by  law  to  regulate  all  other  measures  >  and. weightc 
Thus  the  court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of  gooi 
breeding }  and  the  scripture  of  theological  tmtlu. 

When  we  say  that  natuie  is  the  standard  of  Taste 
we  by  down  a  principle  ¥^7  teue  and  just^  as  iSbia 


it  tran  Ibe  ^|died/   There  i^' no  (foubt,  that  nf  all 
casfts^faere  an  Mtatiow  is  intended  of  some  object^ 
that  exists  in  nature,   as  in    representing   human 
characters  or  actions,  cotiformity  to  nature  affords  a 
full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly  beautiful; 
Reason  hath  in  such  cases  fuU  scope'  for  exerting  it* 
authority,  for  approving  or  condemning;   by  coife-* 
p^rii^  the  xof^y  with  the  original.     But  there  afe 
inznunerable  cases  in  which  this  rule  cannot  be  at  all' 
ap^ed ;.  and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  expression 
frequentiy  used,  without  any  distinct  or  determinate" 
mes»iing.     We  must  therefore  sei^ch  for  somewhat 
that  can  be  render^  more  clear  and  precise,  to  be 
the  standard  of  Taste, 

Taste,  as  I  before  explmn^d  it,  is  ultimately 
fcmnded  on  an  internal  sense  a£  beauty,  wfaieh  is 
natuml  to  men,  and  which,  in  its  application  to 
particular .objectsj  is  capable  of  being  guided  and' 
eidightened  by  reason.  Now,  were  there  any  one 
person  who  possessed  in  full  perfection  all  the  powers 
of  .human  nature,  whose  internal  senses  were  in  every 
instance  exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reason  was 
unerring  and  sure,  the  determinations  of  such  a  pe^l 
sgihxonceming  beauty,  would,  beyond  doubly  be  a 
perjEect  stuidard  for  the  Tiaste  of  all  others.  Where^ 
e^er  their  Taste  differed  from  his^  it  oouid  be  iinput^d  -• 
only  to  some  impeifection  in  their  natural  powers^ 
But  as  there  is  no  such  living  standard,  n6  one  per« 
son  to  whom  all  mankind  wiU  allow  such  submission 
to  be  due,  what  is  there  of  sufficient  authority  to  be 
the  standard  of,  the  various  and  opposite  Tastes  of 
men ;  most  certainly  thece.ts  nothing  but  the  I^te, 
aadSur^asit can  be gathei^,  of  huttaan  nature.  That 
wbiok^neii; concur  tbe.tawt  in  admiring  mu«t  be  held 
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to  be  begjutiful/  Hia  Taste  mufit  he  ebteenibA  jt 
afid.  tiaiei  which  cxHOcides  with  tlHi  geneni  seo 
txfm^i^  of  meiK  In  this  stapidacd.  wediuist  i^st*  ^ 
t|te  sena^  of  mankind  the^  ulfeioisi^e  appeal  nmst  ei/ 
11^9  in  all  vi^rks  of  Tafite^  If  arij  oner  should  mai 
taip  thattcmgar  was  hittor  and  tobdcco  was  sweetv  ] 
reasooMags  oould  avail  to  prove  it.  The  Tastei 
sH^h  a  penspa  would  inlaUibl3r.be  held  to  be  disease 
merely  because  it  differed  soi  widely  &om:  die  Tu 
o£j  the^^^cies  to  which  her  beloaags.  In  fike  maoiK 
v^th  t^^^  .^^  ^be  objects  of  sentiment  or  intavii 
TS^i^f.-  tk^  QommoA  feelings  osf  mtem  carry  the  sao 
aii^Hhority,;  wd  have,  a  title  tar^itklie  the  Taste 
every  individual. 

Siutf  hdiie  we.  thto«  it.  will  be  said^  no  other  <ii 
terion  of/wjiat  is(  beautiful  than  the  approbatiito 
the  majodAy  ?  Must  w&  caUbct  the  voiceB  of  othca 
before  wie:£^m  any  jodgmenl}  fopounsdviss,  of  wh 
deaervea  apfilaiise  inr Eloquence  or  Poetry?  By  i 
means;  there  are  principles  of  reason  and  som 
judgment  which  can  he  applied  tonvrttera  of  Tasi 
asr^lastoi  the  subjects.of  science  and  philosoph 
Ht^whor  admires  or  censures  anywofh  of  geniiia^ 
always  mady,  if  his'  Tasite  be/ia  any  degree  improve 
toiissign  some  reasons  fop.hiis  diecision.  He  appes 
td'piinciples^.  and.  points  out  the  gnoundsi  an/^i< 
he:  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  >  soct  of  com^und  powar^. : 
which' the  light  of  the  understaiiding  alwa^miiigk 
more  or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment 

But,  thoogk  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  T^vig 
in  Judging  concepning.  works  of  Taste,  it  is  not  te  I 
foEgottes  that  the  ultimate  conelusiraGr  to  which;  oa 
reasonings  lead,  refi^ab  last  1»  sense  andpero^tid 
M5e  may  apeadate^amdaigi»icoaoernay  propri^ 

II 
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iVS?:  W  %  ^^jefit  w|i},  ccffT^  t|^  .f^riw.  of.  un^ajtr 

%Jtf^grir  Tbp,%p^^j^p.  upcM35  lyhiqh  t^^^f  Test,.!*, 

lypA  ^pive^^lly,.  Uppft  tbisgrpiiMid  w*,  pjreifejf^  ^ 
^^fW.l^  aad.n;^ral»  tQ^n.airfaifici^l  and  afiS^cted  styletf^ 
a  rfgj^af;apd  w^II-cpppgcted  stpry,  to  Iqoise  a»d  ftc^tti 
t<^§d,  nayr^tiye^  j  a  cat ^^roph^  vhidj  is^  tender:  and, 

ft9W  QWPMlUng ohjT  ownim^jPffatioBi  w^k^^  andi 
frpn»  ajtt^/icli^g  ta  thg  ftejling^  of  otl^^s,  ttftt  any, 
prinpiplfs  Wf§:fwwe4iWhich  apquipeautl^i^^ 
ters  of  Taste.*  ,  , 


of  Ta^te  upon.  thie. common  feelings  o^  human  nature  asceilaiDed. 
by  general  approbation,  and  those  who  found  it  upon  established 
principles  which  can  be  ascertained  by  reason,  is  more  an 
apparent  iliati  a  real  difference.  Lik6  ina^y  othierlilteiiyiste** 
tr^mryj^  iti.tnriii  chi^Sy  on  modss^vOfie^qircflBiDa^  For  .tiifgrT 
who  lay  th^  gtf^te^t,  st^ress  on  8fix\tiux^n%'  apd  Ibel^ig^  Q\aKQ,iux. 
scruple  of  applying  argument  and  re$|6on  to  matters  of  Taste. 
They  appeal,  like  other  writers,  to  established  principles,  in 
judging  of  the  excellencies  of  Eloquence  or  Poetry;  and  plasnljf* 
ehevr,  tiiat  the  gene»dsapgroba^<)b^  ^i  whidh  f hey  "ol^matrijr 

rwwri.MiW^appy^^**"^^  '^'^l^W^  fr*^W  di|c»gi9W«l  W'Wdlfa$t 
from  sentiment.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  order  to 
▼indicate  Taste  from  any  suspicion  of  being  arbitrary,  Tnaintaitt- 
that  it  is  ascertaijoable by  the  standard. of  Beason,,  admit  never- 
theless, that  what  pleases  universally,  must  on  thaV&<^cou^t  be 
held  to  be  truly  beautiful  j  and  that,  no  rules  or  conclusions  con- 
cerning objects  of  taste,  caQ  have  any  ju$t  authority,  if  they  be 
found  to  contradict  the  general  sentiments  of  men.    These  two 
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•' When  we  refer 'to  tlie  concurrittg  demitherits 
men,  as  the  ultimate  test  of  what  is  to  be  Mcbvtai 
beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is  to  be  always  understo 
of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are  favourable 
the  proper  exertions  of  Taste;  Every  one  must  p 
ceive,  that  among  rude  and  uncivilized  nations^  a 
during  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  any  loc 
liotionsthat  are  entertained  concerning  such  subjet 
carry  no  authority.  In  those  states  of  society,  Tas 
has  no  materials  on  which  to  operate.  It  is  eiA 
totally  suppressed,  or  appears  in  its  lowest  and  m< 
imperfect  form.  '  We  refer  to  the  sentiments  of  ma 
kind  in  poKshed  and-  flourishing  nations ;  when'  a: 
ate  cultivated  and  manners  refined ;  when  works 
gemus  are  subjected  to  free  discussion^  and  Ta^te 
improved  by  Science  and  Philosophy.  •  ^    ^  • 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society, 
admit,  that  accidental  causes  may  occasionally  wa 
th(&  prefer  operations  of  Taste ;  sometimes  the  sts 
df  religion,  sometimes  the  form  of  government,  m 
for  a  while  pervert  it ;  a  licentious  court  may  inti 
duce  a  taste  for  false  ornaments,  and  di^solvite  vfn 
ings.  .The  usage  of  one  admired  genius  may  procu 
jtpprpbation  for  his  faults,  and  even  render  the 
fashionable.  Sometimes  envy  may  have  power  • 
be*r  down,  for  a  little,  prodi^ctions  of  great  meri 
while  popular  humour,  or.  party  spirit,  may,  at  otb 
tjmes^  exalt  to  a  high,  though  short-lived,  reputatio 


systems,  therefore,  differ  in  reality  very  little  from  one  anbtli 
Sentiment  and  Reason  enter  into  both ;  and  by  allowing  to  ea 
of  these  pollers  its  due  place,  both  systems  may  be  rendered  c< 
sbtent.  Accordingly,  it  b  in  this  light  that  J  have  endeavour 
to  place  thf  subject. 
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what  little  deserved  it.  But  though  such  casual 
circumstances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the 
judgments  of  Taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  cor- 
fected.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  genuine  taste  of 
human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose  itself,  and  to  gain 
the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  corrupted  modes 
of  Taste  which  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced. 
These  may  have  currency  for  awhile,  and  mislead 
superficial  judges;  but  being  subjected  to  examin- 
ation, by  degrees  they  pass  away ;  while  that  alone 
remains  which  is  founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the 
native  feelings  of  men. 

I  by  no  means  pretend  that  there  is  any  standard 
6f  Taste,  to  which  in  every  particular  instance,  we 
can  resort  for  clear  and  immediate  determination. 
Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be  found  for 
deciding  any  of  those  great  controversies  in  reason 
aod  philosophy,  which  perpetually  divide  mankind  ? 
In  the  present  case,  there  was  plainly  no  occasion 
for  any  such  strict  and  absolute  provision  to  be  made. 
In  order  to  judge  of  what  is  morally  good  or  ^vil,  of 
what  man  ought,  or  ought  not  in  duty  to  do,  it  was 
fit  that  the  means  of  clear  and  precise  determination 
should  be  afibrded  us.  But  to  ascertain  in  every 
case  with  the  utmost  exactness  what  is  beautiful  or 
elegant,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
man.  And  therefore  some  diversity  in  feeling  was 
here  allowed  to  take  place ;  and  room  was  lefl  for 
discussion  and  debate,  concerning  the  degree  of 
approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius  is  entitled. 

The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest 
upon,  is,  that  Taste  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary 
principle,  which  is  subject  to  the  fancy  of  every  indi- 
vidual, and  which  admits  of  no  criterion  for  deter- 
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mining  whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  foun4atiO 
is  the  same  in  all  human  minds.  It  is  built  upo 
sentiments  and  perceptions  which  belong  to  oi 
nature  i  and  which  in  general  operate  with  the  sam 
uniformity  as  our  other  intellectual  principles.  Whe 
these  sentiments  are  perverted  by  ignorance  and  pr 
judice,  they  are  capable  of  being  rectified  by  reasoi 
Their  sound  and  natural  state  is  ultimately  dete 
mined,  by  comparing  them  with  the  general  Taste 
mankind.  Let  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  pleas 
concerning  the  caprice  and  the  uncertainty  of  Tast 
it  is  found  by  experience,  that  there  are  beautic 
which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper  light,  ha 
power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiratio 
In  every  composition,  what  interests  the  imaginati< 
and  touches  the  heart,  pleases  all  ages  and  ; 
nations..  There  is  a  certain  string  to  which,  wh< 
properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so  made  as 
answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  m< 
improved  nations  of  the  earth  have  conspire 
throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  tagive  to  some  £ 
works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  t 
iEneid  of  Virgil.  Hence  the  authority  which  su 
works  have  acquired  as  standards,  in  some  degi 
of  poetical  composition ;  since  from  them,  we  s 
enabled  to  coUect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is,  c< 
ceming  those  beauties  which  give  them  the  high( 
pleasure,  and  which  therefore  poetry  ought  to  ex 
bit.  Authority  or  prejudice  may,  in  one  age 
country,  give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  indifi 
ent  poet,  or  a  bad  artist :  but  when  foreigners^ 
when  posterity,  examine  his  works,  his  faults  are  i 
cerned,  and  the  genuine  Taste  of  human  nati 
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appears.  **  Opinionutn  commenta  delet  diesjna- 
*«  turae  judicia  confirmat.**  Time  overthrows  th^ 
illusions  of  opinion,  but  establishes  the  decisions  oY 
nature. 


LECTURE  III. 


CRITICISM.  —  GENIUS.  —  PLEASURES  OF  TASTE.  — 
SUBLIMITY  IN  OBJECTS. 

Taste,  Criticism,  and  Genius,  are  words  currently 
employed,  without  distinct  ideas  annexed  to  them. 
In  beginning  a  course  of  Lectures  where  such  words 
must  often  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  their 
meaning  with  some  precision.  Having  in  the  last 
Lecture  treated  of  Taste,  I  proceed  to  explain  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  Criticism.  True  Criticism 
is  the  application  of  Taste  and  of  good  sense  to  the 
several  fine  artis.  The  object  which  it  proposes  is, 
to  distinguish  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  faulty  in 
every  performance  j  from  particular  instances  to 
ascend  to  general  principles ;  and  so  to  form  rules  or 
conclusions  concerning  the  several  kinds  of  beauty  in 
works  of  Genius. 

The  rules  of  Criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  in- 
ducticm,  d  prior i^  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  they  are 
not  formed  by  a  train  of  abstract  reasoning,  inde- 
pendent of  facts  and  observations.    Criticism  is  an 
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art  founded  wholly  on  experience ;  on  the  obser^ 
^tions  of  such  beauties  as  have  come  nearest  to  tl 
standard  which  I  before  established  j  that  is,  of  sue 
beauties  as  have  been  found  to  please  mankind  mo 
generally.  For  example ;  Aristotle's  rules  concer 
ing  the  unity  of  action  in  dramatic  and  epic  coi 
position,  were  not  rules  first  discovered  by  logic 
reasoning,  and  then  applied  to  poetry ;  but  they  we 
drawn  from  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Sophocle 
they  were  founded  upon  observing  the  superior  pit 
sure  which  we  receive  from  the  relation  of  an  acti 
which  is  one  and  entire,  beyond  what  we  recei 
from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  unconnected  fac 
Such  observations  taking  their  rise  at  first  from  fe 
ing  and  experience,  were  found  on  examination  to 
so  consonant  to  reason,  and  to  the  principles 
liuman  nature,,  as  to  pass  into  established  rules,  a 
to  be  conveniently  applied  for  judging  of  the  exc 
lency  of  any  performance.  This  is  the  most  natu 
account  of  the  origin  of  Criticism. 

A  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself^  i 
taught,  compose  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  agr 
^le  to  the  most  material  rules  of  Criticism ;  for 
these  rules  are  founded  in  nature,  nature  will  oH 
suggest  them  in  practice.  Homer,  it  is  more  tl 
probable,  was  acquainted  with  no  systems  of  1 
art  of  poetry.  Guided  by  genius  alone,  he  compos 
in  verse  a  regular  stoiy,  which  all  posterity  ] 
admired.  But  this  is  no  argument  against  the  u 
fulness  of  criticism  as  an  art.  For  as  no  hun 
genius  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but  may  race 
assistance  from  critical  observations  upon  the  be 
ties  aod  faults  of  those  who  have  gone  before  h: 
JNo  observations  or  rules  can  indeed  supply  the  def 
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of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where  it  is  wanting.     Bnt^ 
they  may  often  direct  it  into  its  proper  channel ; : 
they  may  correct  its  extravagancies,  and. point  out  to 
it  the  most  just  and   proper  imitation   of  nature. 
Critical  rules  are  designed  chiefly  to  shew  the  faults 
that  ought  to  be  avoided.     To  nature  we  must  be 
indebted  for  the  production  of  eminent  beauties.  *       ^ 
From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
a  judgment  concerning  those  complaints  which  it  has 
long  been  fashionable  for  petty  authors  to  make 
against   Critics  and  Criticism.     Critics  have  been' 
represented  as  the  great  abridgers  of  the  nati\'e 
liberty   of  genius ;    as  the  imposers  of  unnatural' 
shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  from  whose  cruel 
persecution  they  must  fly  to  the  Public,  and  implore' 
its  protection.     Such  supplicatory  prefaces  are  not 
calculated  to  give  very  favourable  ideas  of  the  genius: 
of  the  author.     For  every  good  writer  will  be  pleased 
to  have  his  work  examined  by  the  principles  of  sound 
understanding,  and  true  Taste.    The  declamations: 
against  Criticism  commonly  proceed  upon  this  sup- 
position, that  Critics  are  such  as  judge  by  rule,  not 
by  feeling ;  which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  they 
who  judge  after  this  manner  are  Pedants,  not  Critics^ 
For  all  the  rules  of  genuine  Criticism  I  have  shewn 
to  be  ultimately  founded  on  feeling ;  and  Taste  and 
Feeling  are  necessary  to  guide  us  in  the  application 
of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance.     As  there 
is  nothing  in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily 
affect  to  be  judges  than  in  works  of  Taste,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  incompetent  Critics 
will  always  be  great.     But  this  affords  no  more 
foundation  fcMT  a  general  invective  against  Criticism, 
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than  the  number  of  bad  philosophers  or  reasonei 
affords  agamst  reason  and  philosophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  may  be  formed  again 
Criticism^  from  the  applause  that  some  perforraanc( 
have  received  from  the  Public,  which,  when  acci 
rately  considered,  are  found  to  contradict  the  ruli 
established  by  Criticism.  Now,  according  to  tl 
principles  laid  down  in  the  last  Lecture,  the  PuW 
is  the  supreme  judge  to  whom  the  last  appeal  niu 
be  made  in  every  work  of  Taste ;  as  the  standard 
Taste  is  founded  on  the  sentiments  that  are  natur 
and  common  to  all  men.  But  with  respect  to  thj 
we  are  to  observe,  that  the  sense  of  the  Publ 
is  often  too  hastily  judged  of.  The  genuine  publ 
Taste  does  not  always  appear  in  the  first  applau 
given  upon  the  publication  of  any  new  work.  The 
are  both  a  great  vulgar  and  a  small,  apt  to  be  catchi 
and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beauties,  the  admi 
ation  of  which  in  a  little  time  passes  away :  ai 
sometimes  a  writer  may  acquire  great  tempora 
reputation  merely  by  his  compliance  with  the  pa 
sions  or  prejudices,  with  the  party-spirit  or  supc 
stitious  notions,  that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a  tin 
almost  a  whole  nation.  In  such  cases,  though  tl 
Public  may  seem  to  praise,  true  Criticism  may  wi 
reason  condemn }  and  it  will  in  progress  of  time  ga 
the  ascendant :  for  the  judgment  of  true  Criticisi 
and  the  voice  of  the  Public,  when  once  become  u 
prejudiced  and  dispassionate,  ^ill  ever  coincide 
last. 

Instances  I  admit  there  are  of  some  works,  di 
contain  gross  transgressions  of  the  laws  of  Criticisi 
acquiring,  nevertheless,  a  general,  and  even  a  lastii 
admiration.      Such  are  the  plays  of  Shakespeai 
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which»  considered  as  dramatic  poems,  are  irregular 
in  the  highest  degree.  But  then  we  are  to  remark, 
that  they  have  gained  the  public  admiration,  not  by 
their  being  irregular,  not  by  their  transgressions  of 
the  rules  of  art,  but  in  spite  of  such  transgressions. 
They  possess  other  beauties  which  are  conformable 
to  just  rules ;  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has 
"been  so  great  as  to  overpower  all  censure,  and  to 
give  the  Public  a  degree  of  satisfaction  superior  to 
the  disgust  arising  from  their  blemishes.  Shakespeare 
pleases,  not  by  his  bringing  the  transactions  of  many 
years  into  one  play  j  not  by  his  grotesque  mixtures 
of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  in  one  piece,  nor  by  the 
strained  thoughts,  and  affected  witticisms,  which  he 
sometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as  blemishes, 
and  impute  them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  But  he  pleases  by  his  animated  and  mas- 
terly representations  of  characters,  by  the  liveliness 
of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  and 
his  possessing,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  passion :  beauties  which  true  Criticism  no 
less  teaches  us  to  place  in  the  highest  rank,  than 
Nature  teaches  us  to  feel. 

1  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another 
term,  which  there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ 
in  these  Lectures ;  that  is,  Genim. 

Taste  and  Genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined 
together;  and  therefore,  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  con- 
founded. They  signify,  however,  two  quite  different 
things.  The  difference  between  them  can  be  clearly 
pointed  out ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it. 
Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging;  Genius,  in 
the  power  of  executing.  One  may  haye  a  consider- 
able degree  of  Taste  in  Poetry,  Eloquence,  or  any 
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of  the  fine  arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  Genii 
for  composition  or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts 
but  Genius  cannot  be  found  without  includii 
Taste  also.  Genius,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  con! 
dered  as  a  higher  power  of  the  mind  than  Tast 
Genius  always  imports  something  inventive  or  ere 
tivej  which  does  not  rest  in  mere  sensibility 
beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but  which  can,  mor 
over,  produce  new  beauties,  and  exhibit  them  in  ^i 
a  manner  as  strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  othei 
Refined  Taste  forms  a  good  critic ;  but  Genius 
farther  necessary  to  form  the  poet,  or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  Genius  is  a  wor 
,which,  in  common  acceptation,  extends  much  farth 
than  to  the  objects  of  Taste.  It  is  used  to  signi 
that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from  natui 
for  excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus  \ 
speak  of  a  Genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as 
Genius  for  poetry ;  of  a  Genius  for  war,  for  politic 
or  for  any  mechanical  employment. 
,  ,  This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  oi 
particular,  is,  I  have  said,  what  we  receive  fro 
nature.  By  art  and  study,  no  doubt,  it  may  1 
greatly  improved ;  but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  1 
acquired.  As  Genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  Tast 
it  is  ever,  according  to  the  usual  frugality  of  natur 
more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  a 
excellent  Taste  in  several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  ; 
music^  poetry,  painting,  and  eloquence,  all  together 
but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  performer  in  s 
these  arts,  is  much  more  rare;  or  rather,  indeei 
such  an  one  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  A  sort  of  Un 
versal  Genius,  or  one  who  is  equally  and  indifierenti 
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turned  towards  several  different  professions  and  arts, 
is  not  likely  to  excel  in  any.  Although  there  may 
be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  in  general  it  holds,  that 
when  the  bent  of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed  towards 
some  one  object,  exclusive,  in  a  manner,  of  others, 
there  Ts  the  fairest  prospect  of  eminence  in  that, 
whatever  it  be.  The  rays  must  converge  to  a  ppint, 
in  order  to  glow  intensely,.  This  remark  I  here 
chuse'to  make,^  on  account  of  its  great  importance  to 
young  people;  in  leading  them  to  examine  with 
care,  and  to  pursue  with  ardour,  the  current  and 
pointing  of  nature  towards  those  exertions  of  Geniqs 
in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  excel. 

A  Genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,   as  I  before 
observed,  always  supposes  Taste ;  and  it  is  clear,  that 
the  improvement  of  Taste  will  serve  both  to  forward 
and  to  correct  the  operations  of  Genius.     In  pro- 
portion as  the  taste  of  a  poet,  or  orator,  becomes 
more  refined  with  respect  to  the  beauties  of  compo- 
sition, it  will  certainly  assist  him  to  produce  the  more 
finished  beauties  in  his  work.    Genius,  however,  in 
a  Poet,  or  Orator,  may  sometimes  exist  in  a  higher 
degree  than  Taste ;  that  is.  Genius  may  be  bold  and 
strong,  when  Taste  is  neither  very  delicate,  nor  very 
correct.     This  is  often  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  arts : 
a  period  when  Genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with 
great  vigour,    and   executes    with   much    warmth; 
while  Taste,  which  requires  experience,  and  improves 
by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained  to  its  full 
growth.     Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  proofs  of  what 
I  now  assert;  in  whose  admirable  writings  are  found 
instances  of  rudeness  and  indelicacy,  which  the  more 
refined  Taste  of  later  writers,  who  had  far  inferior 
Genius  to  them,  would  have  taught  them  ta  avoid. 
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As  all  human  perfection  is  limited,  this  may  ve 
probably  be  the  law  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  not  giv 
to  one  man  to  execute  with  vigour  and  fire,  and, 
the  same  time,  to  attend  to  all  the  lesser  and  mo 
refined  graces  that  belong  to  the  exact  perfection 
bis  work;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorouj 
Taste  for  those  inferior  graces  is,  for  the  most  pai 
accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  sublimity  ai 
force. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  Taste,  tl 
nature  and  importance  of  Critidsm,  and  the  distin 
tion  between  Taste  and  Genius  ;  I  am  now  to  co 
sider  the  sources  of  the  Pleasures  of  Taste.  He: 
opens  a  very  extensive  field  j  no  less  than  all  tl 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  as  they  are  common 
called,  whether  afibrded  us  by  natural  objects,  or  t 
the  imitations  and  descriptions  of  them.  But  it 
not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  my  Lectures  that  a 
these  should  be  examined  fully ;  the  pleasure  whic 
we  receive  from  discourse,  or  writing,  being  the  mai 
object  of  them.  All  that  I  propose  is  to  give  som 
openings  into  the  Pleasures  of  Taste  in  general ;  an 
to  insist  more  particularly  upon  Sublimity  an 
Beauty. 

We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  systei 
concerning  this  subject.  Mr.  Addison  was  the  firs 
who  attempted  a  regular  inquiry,  in  his  Essay  on  th 
Heasures  of  the  Imagination,  published  in  the  sixtl 
volume  of  the  Spectator.  He  has  reduced  thes 
Pleasures  under  three  heads  ;  Beauty,  Grandeur,  bxh 
Novelty.  His  speculations  on  this  subject,  if  no 
exceedingly  profound,  are,  however,  very  beautifu 
and  entertaining ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  havinj 
opened  a  track,  which  was  before  unbeaten.    Hi^ 
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advances  made  since  his  time  in  this  curious  part  of 
philosophical  Criticism,  are  not  very  considerable, 
though  some  ingenious  writers  have  pursued  the 
subject  This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  that  thinness 
and  subtilty  which  are  found  to  be  properties  of  all 
the  feelings  of  Taste.  They  are  engaging  objects ; 
but  when  we  would  lay  firm  hold  of  them,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always 
ready  to  elude  our  grasp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
foil  enumeration  of  the  several  objects  that  give 
pleasure  to  Taste ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  define  all 
those  which  have  been  discovered,  and  to  reduce 
them  under  proper  classes ;  and,  when  we  would  go 
ferther,  and  investigate  the  efficient  causes  of  th^ 
pleasure  which  we  receive  from  such  objects,  here, 
above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  For  instance ; 
we  all  learn  by  experience,  that  certain  figures  of 
bodies  appear  to  us  more  beautifol  than  others.  On 
inquiring  farther,  we  find  that  the  regularity  of  some 
figures,  and  the  graceful  variety  of  others,  are  the 
foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we  discern  in  them ; 
but  when  we  attempt  to  go  a  step  beyond  this,  and 
inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  regularity  arid  variety 
producing  in  our  minds  the  sensation  of  Beauty,  any 
reason  we  can  assign  is  extremely  imperfect.  These 
first  principles  of  internal  sensation  nature  seems  to 
have  covered  with  an  impenetrable  veil. 

It  is  some  comfort,  however,  that  although  the 
efficient  cause  be  obscure,  the  final  cause  of  those 
sensations  lies  in  many  cases  more  open:  and,  in 
entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  taking 
notice  of  the  strong  impression  which  the  powers  of 
Taste  and  Imagination  are  calculisited  to  give  us  of 
the  benignity  of%ur  Creator.    By  endowing  us  with 
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such  powers,  lie  hath  widely  enlarged  the  sphere  of  tl 
pleasures  of  human  life ;  and  those  too  of  a  kind  tl 
most  pure  and  innocent.  The  necessary  purposes  < 
life  might  have  been  abundantly  answered,  though 'oi 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  had  only  served  to  di 
tinguish  external  objects,  without  conveying  to  us  at 
of  those  refined  and  delicate  sensations  of  Beauty  ar 
Grandeur,  with  which  we  are  now  so  much  delighte 
This  additional  embellishment  and  glory,  which,  f 
promoting  our  entertainment,  the  Author  of  N^tu: 
hath  poured  forth  upon  his  works,  is  one  strikir 
testimony^  among  many  others,  of  benevolence  ar 
goodness.  This  thought,  which  Mr.  Addison  fir 
started.  Dr.  Akenside,  in  his  Poem  on  the  Pleasure 
of  the  Imagination,  has  happily  pursued. 


•  Not  content 


With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man, 

By  kind  illusions  of  the  wondering  senie, 

.Thou  mak'st  all  nature.  Beauty  to  his  eye, 

Or  Music  to  his  ear. -, 

I  shall  begin  with  considering  the  Pleasure  whic 
arises  from  Sublimity  or  Grandeur,  of  which  I  pn 
pose  to  treat  at  some  length  ;  both,  as  this  has 
character  more  precise  and  distinctly  marked  tha 
any  other  of  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and  j 
it  coincides  more  directly  with  our  main  subjec 
For  the  greater  distinctness  I  shall,  first,  treat  of  tl 
Grandeur  or  Sublimity  of  external  objects  theinselve 
which  will  employ  the  rest  of  this  Lecture;  am 
afterwards,  of  the  description  of  such  objects,  < 
of  what  is  called  the  Sublime  in  Writing,  which  sha 
be  the  subject  of  a  following  Lecture.  I  distinguis 
these  two  things  from  one  another,  the  Grandeur  c 
the  objects  themselves  when  they  aif  presented  to  th 
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eye»  and  the  description  of  that  Grandeur  in  discourse 
or  writing ;  though  most  Critics,  inaccurately  I  think, 
blend  them  together;- and  I  consider  Grandeur  and 
Sublimity  as  terms  synonymous,  or  nearly  so.  If 
there  be  any  distinction  between  them,  it  arises  from 
Sublimity's  expressing  Grandeur  in  its  highest 
degree.  * 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise 
impression  which  great  and  sublime  objects  jnake 
upon  us  when  we  behold  them,  but  every  one  has  a 
conception  of  it.  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal 
elevation  and  expansion ;  it  raises  the  mind  much 
above  its  ordinary  state ;  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of 
wonder  and  astonishment,  which  it  cannot  well 
express.  The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ;.  but  it 
is  altogether  of  the  serious  kind ;  a  degree  of  awful- 
hess  and  solemnity,  even  approaching  to  severity, 
commonly  attends  it  when  at  its  height ;  very  distin- 
guishable from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion  raised 
by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  Grandeur  appears  in 
the  vast  and  boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by 
nature,  such  as  wide  extended  plains,  to  which  the 
eye  can  see  no  limits ;  the  firmament  of  Heaven ; 
or  the  boundless  expanse  of  t^e  Ocean.  All  vastness 
produces  the  impression  of  Sublimity.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  space,  extended  in  length, 
mikes  not  so  strong  an  impression  as  height  or  depth* 
Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object,  yet  a 
high  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful 


*  See  a  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  Dr.  Gerard  on  Taste,  Section  IL 
Elemenu  of  Criticisip^  Chap..rV. 
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precipice  or  tower  whence  we  look  dowti  on  t] 
objects  which  lie  below,  is  still  more  so.  The  exc€ 
sive  Grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its  heigl 
joined  to  its  boundless  extent;  and  that <^ the  ocea 
not  from  its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetu 
motion  and  irresistible  force  of  that  mass  of  watei 
Wherever  space  is  concerned,  it  is  clear,  that  amp! 
tude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension  < 
other,  is  necessary  to  Grandeur.  Remove  all  bouni 
from  any  object,  and  you  presently  render  it  sublim 
Hence  infinite  space,  endless  numbers,  and  etern 
duration,  fill  the  mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness,  i 
amplitude  of  extent,  is  the  foundation  of  all  Sul 
limity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  becaui 
many  objects  appear  sublime  which  have  no  relatic 
to  space  at  all.  Such,  for  instance,  is  great  loudne 
of  sound.  The  burst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  tl 
roaring  of  winds,  the  shouting  of  multitudes,  tt 
sound  of  vast  cataracts  of  water,  are  all  incontestibl 
grand  objects.  "  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  great  mult 
*'  tude,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  and  of  might 
^<  thunderings,  saying,  AUelujah.'^  In  general  w 
may  observe,  that  great  power  and  force  exertec 
always  raise  sublime  ideas ;  and  perhaps  the  mos 
copious  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quartei 
Hence  the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  bumin 
mountains ;  of  great  conflagrations ;  of  the  stormi 
ocean,  and  overflowing  waters;  of  tempests  of  wind 
of  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  of  all  the  uncomma 
violence  of  the  elements.  Nothing  is  more  sublim 
than  mighty  power  and  strength.  A  stream  tha 
runs  within  its  banks  is  a  beautiful  object ;  but  whei 
it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and  noise  of* 

lO 
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torrent,  it  presently  become^.a  sublime  one.  Erom' 
lions,  and  other  animals  of  strength,  are  drawn  sub- 
lime  comparisons  in  poets.  A  race-horse  is  looked 
upon  with  pleasure.;  but  it  is  the  war-horse  <<  whose 
««  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,"  that  carries  gran- 
deur in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two  great 
armies,  as  it  is  the  highest  exertion  of  human  might, 
combines  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  Sublime ;  and 
has  accordingly  been  always  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  magnificent  spectacles  that  can 
either  be  presented  to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the 
imagination  in  description. 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and 
awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on  the  terrible,  tend, 
greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darknesGf,  soli- 
tude, and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that 
elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce 
the  sublime  sensation  ?  Not  the  gay  landscape,  the 
flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but  the  hoary 
mountain,  and  the  solitary  lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and 
the  torrent  falling  over  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  night- 
scenes  are  commonly  the  most  sublime.  The  firma- 
ment, when  filled  with  stars,  scattered  in  such  vast 
numbers,,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes 
the  imagination  with  a  more  awful  grandeur,  than 
when  we  view  it  enlightened  with  all  the  splendour 
of  the  Sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  great  bell,  or  the 
striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  any  time  grand  j  but,  to 
when  heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the 
night,  Aey  become  doubly  so.  Darkness  is  very 
commonly  applied  for  adding  Sublimity  to  all  our 
ideas  of  the  Deity.     <<  He  maketb  daikness  his 
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f<  pavilion }  he  dwdleth  in  the  thick  doud^^**    S 
Milton : 


How  oh,  amidst 


Thick  Clouds  and  dark,  does  Heaven's  all-ruling  Sire 

Chuse  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscur'd, 

Andy  with  the  Majesty  of  darkness,  round 

Circles  his  throne Book  II.  26S 

Observe,  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduce 
all  those  ideas  of  silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  wh( 
he  is  going  to  introduce  his  Hero  to  the  infern 
regions,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  dee 

Dii  quibus  imperium  est  animarum,  umbraeque  silentes,  , 
Et  Chao8»  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  silentia  latd. 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui :  sit  numine  vestro 
Fftndere  res  alta  terr&,  et  calligine  mersas. 
Ibant  obscuriy  sola  sub  nocte,  per  umbram, 
Perque  domos  Ditis  vacuos,  et  inania  regna ; 
Quale  per  incertam  lunam,  sub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  sylvis .* 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much 
instances  of  Sublime  Writing,  though  in  themselv 


*  Ye  subterranean  Gods,  whose  awful  sway 
The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  obey ; 
O  Chaos,  hear !  and  Phlegethon  profound ! 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  around ! 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers !  to  tell 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  Hell*; 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display, 
From  those  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  day. 


Pit: 


Obscure  they  went ;  through  dreary  shades,  that  led 
Along  the  ii'aste  dominions  of  the  dead ; 
As  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night, 
By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  mal^aat  light. 

Dkydbi 
I 
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they  are  truly  so,  as  to  shew,  by  the  effect  of  thero^ 
that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us  belong  to 
the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  is  not  unfsu ' 
vourable  to  the  Sublime.  Though  it  render  the 
object  indistinct,  the  impression,  however,  may  be 
great ;  for  as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed, 
it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to 
make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination ;  and  the  ima« 
gination  ma^^  be  strongly  affected,  and,  in  fact,  often 
is  SOI,  by  objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear  concep* 
tion.  Thus  we  see,  that  almost  all  the  descriptions 
given  us  of  the  appearances  of  supernatural  Beings, 
carry  some  Sublimity,  though  the  conceptions  which 
tfaey  afford  us  lie  confused  and  indistinct.  Their 
sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas,  which  they  always^ 
convey,  of  superior  power  and  might,  joined  with  atl 
awful  obscurity.  We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified 
in  the  following  noble  passage  of  the  book  of  Job : 
"  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when 
«  deep  sleep  faUeth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me, 
"  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake; 
«  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of 
*«  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood  still ;  but  I  could  not 
**  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was  before 
"  my  eyes  j  there  was  silence  j  and  I  heard  a  voice 
"  —  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  •  ?** 


*  The  picture  which  Lucretius  has  drawn  of  the  dominion  of 
superstition  over  mankind,  representing  it  as  a  portentous  spectre 
shewing  its  head  from  tlie  clouds,  and  dismaying  the  whole  human 
race  with  its  count^B»ance,  together  with  the  magnanimity  of  Epi* 
curus  in  raising  himself  up  against  it,  carries  all  the  grandeur  of 
a  sublime,  obscure,  and  awful  image. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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(Job,  iv.  15.)  No  ideas,  it  is  plain,  are  so  subUsQ 
as  those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  ndb 
unknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects ;  the  ini 
^mty  of  whose  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  whose  du 
ation,  joined  with  the  omnipotence  of  his  pow€ 
though  they  surpass  our  conceptions^  yet  exalt  the 
to  the  highest.  In  general,  all  objects  that  a 
greatly  raised  above  us,  or  far  removed  from  us,  eith 
in  space  or  in  time,  are  apt  to  strike  us  as  grei 
Our  viewing  them  as  through  the  mistt>of  distan 
or  antiquity,  is  favourable  to  the  impressions  of  thi 
Sublimity. 

,  As  obscurity,  sp  disorder  too,  is  very  compatib 
with  grandeur;  nay  frequently  heightens  it.  Fi 
things  that  are  strictly  regular,  imd  methodic; 
appear  sublime*  We  see  the  limits  on  every  sid 
we  feel  ourselves  confined ;  there  is  no  room  for  t 
mind's  exerting  any  great  effort.  Exact  proporti< 
of  parts,  though  it  enters  often  into  the  Beautiful, 
much  disregarded  in  the  Sublime^  A  great  mass 
rocks,  thrown  together  by  the  hand  of  nature,  wi 
wildness  and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  mc 
grandeur  than  if  they  had  been  adjusted  to  o 
another  with  the  most  accurate  symmetry. 
'.  In  the  feeble  attempts  which  human  art  can  ma 
towards  producing  grand  objects,  (feeble,  I  mean 
comparison  with  the  powers  of  nature,)  greatness 


Humana  ante  oculos  fosde  cum  vita  jaceret 

In  terrls,  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 

Qam  caput  tceii  regionibus  odtendebat, 

Horribili  super  afipectu  mortalibus  instant, 

Primum  Grains  homo  mortales  toUere  contra 

Est  oculos  ausus.  —       .  Lib.  I. 
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dimehsions  always  constitfites  a  principal  part.  No 
pile  V  of  building  can  convey  any  idea  ofSublimityi 
unless  it  be  dmple  and  lofty*  There  is  too  in  archi- 
tecture what  is  called  Greatness  of  manner ;  which 
seems  chiefly  to  arise  from  presenting  the  object  to 
us  in  one  full  point  of  view ;  so  that  it  shall  make 
Its  impression  whole,  entire,  and  undivided,  iqpon 
the  inind.  A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of  gran* 
deur  in  our  minds,  by  its  size,  its  height,  its  awful 
obscarity,  its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  dur- 
ability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of 
Sublime  objects,  which  may  be  called  the  moral,  or 
sentimental  Sublime ;  arising  from  certain  exertions 
of  the  human  mind ;  from  certain  affections,  and 
actioiis,  of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found 
to  be  all,  or  chiefly  of  that  class,  which  comes  under 
the  head  of  Magnanimity,  or  Heroism;  and  they 
produce  an  effect  extremely  similar  to  what  is  pro- 
duced by  the  view  of  grand  objects  in  nature;  filling 
the  mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating  it  above 
itself.  A  noted  instance  of  this,  quoted  by  all  the 
French  Critics,  is  the  celebrated  Qu*il  Mourut  of 
Comeille,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Horace.  In  the  famous 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  old 
Horatius,  being  informed  that  two  of  his  sons  are 
slain,  and  that  the  third  had  betaken  himself  to  flight, 
at  first  would  not  believe  the  report;  but  being 
thoroughly  assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  aU  the 
sentiments  of  high  honour  and  indignation,  at  this 
supposed  unworthy  behaviour  of  his  surviving  son. 
He  is  reminded  that  his  son  stood  alone  against 
three,  and  asked  what  he  wished  him  to  have  done  ? 
—  "To  hkve  died,*'-r he  answers.     In  the  same 

£  S 
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manner  Porus,  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander^  after  a 
gallant  defence^  and  asked  how  he  wished  to  be 
treated?  answering,  «  Like  a  King;**  and  Csesar 
chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  set  out  with  him 
in  a  storm,  "  Quid  times?  Caesarem  vehis;**  are 
good  instances  oF  this  sentimental  Sublime.  Where- 
ever,  in  some  critical  and  high  situation,  we  behold 
a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon  him* 
self;  superior  to  passion  and  to  fear ;  animated  by 
some  great  principle  to  the  contempt  of  popular 
opinion,  of  selfish  interest,  of  dangers,  or  of  death  ; 
there  we  are  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime.  * 

High  virtue  is  the  most  naturd  and  fertile  dource 
of  this  moral  Sublimity.  However,  on  some  occa- 
sions, where  Virtue  either  has,  no  place,  or  is  but 
imperfectly  displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  vigour 
tnd  force  of  mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insen- 


*  The  Sublime,  in  natural  and  moral  objects,  is  brought  before 
UB  in  one  view^  and  compared  together,  in  the  following  beautiful 
passage  of  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  z 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature ;  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling,  unshaken,  through  the  void  immense ; 
And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene, 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty,  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Hefulgent,  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate, 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots;  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  etemalJove, 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  ;Ctill*d  aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail ! 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust ; 
Jlnd  &ome  again  is  free.  ^—  Book  I. 
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sible  to  a  degree  of  grandeur  in  the  character ;  and 
from  the  splendid  conqueror,  or  the  daring  conspir* 
ator,  whom  we  are  far  from  approving,  we  cannot 
withhold  our  admiration.  ^ 

I  have  now  enumerated  a  variety  of  instances, 
both  in  inanimate  objects  and  in  human  life,  where 
the  Sublime  appears.  In  all  these  instances  the 
emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  although 
the  objects  that  produce  the  emotion  be  of  widely 
different  kinds.  A  question  next  arises,  whether  we 
are  able  to  discover  some  one  fundamental  quality  in 
which  all  these  different  objects  agree,  and  which  is 
th^  cause  of  their  producing  an  emotion  of  the  same 
nature  in  our  minds  ?  Various  hypotheses  have  been 
formed  concerning  this ;  but,  as  far  as  appears  to  me^^ 


*  Silius  Italicus  studied  to  gvre  an  august  idea  of  Hannibal,  by 
representing  him  as  surrounded  with  all  his  victories,  in  the  place 
of  guards.  One  who  had  formed  a  design  of  assassinating  him  in 
the  midst  of  a  feast,  is  thus  addressed :  > 

Fallit  te,  mensas  inter  quod  credis  inermem ; 
Tot  bellis  qusesita  Yiro,  tot  csdibus,  armat 
Majestas  aetema  ducera.    Si  admoveris  ora 
Cannas,  &  Trebiam  ante  oculos,  Trasymenaque  busta 
£t  Pauli  stare  ingentem  miraberis  umbram. 

A  t)iought  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  occurs  va  a  French 
author:  **  11  se  cache;  mais  sa  reputation  le  diecouvre;  II  marche 
**  sans  suite  &  sans  equipage ;  mais  chacun,  dans  son  esprit,  le 
**  met  sur  un  char  de  triomphe.  On  compte,  en  le  voiant,  les 
**  ennemis  qu*il  a  vaincus,  non  pas  les  serviteurs  qui  le  suivent. 
^  Tout  seul  qu'il  est,  on  se  figure,  autour  de  iui,  ses  vertus,  &  ses 
*'  victoires  que  Taccompagnent.  Moins  il  est  superbe,  plus  il 
«<  devient  venerable."  Oraison  funebre  de  M.  de  Turenne,  par 
M.  Flechier.  —  Both  these  passages  are  isplendid,  rather  than 
.  sublime.  In  the  first  there  is  a  want  of  justness  in  the  thought  $ 
m  the  second,  of  ^plicitj  in  the  expressioilL 
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bitherto  unsatisfactory.  Some  have  imagined  that 
anq)Iitude  or  great  extent/ joined  with  simplicity,  is 
either  immediately,  or  remotely,  the  fundamental 
quality  of  whatever  is  sublime;  but  we  have  seen 
that  amplitude  is  confined  to  one  species  of  Sublime 
Objects ;  and  cannot,  without  violent  straining,^  be 
applied  to  them  all.  The  author  of  "  a  Philoso^ 
♦*  phical  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
*^  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  several  ingenious  and  original  thoughts  upon  thii^ 
subject,  proposes  a  fortnal  theory  upon  this  found- 
ation ;  That  terror  is  the  source  of  the  Sublime,,  and 
that  no  objects  have  this  character  but  sucfh  as 
produce  impressions  of  pain  and  danger.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  many  terrible  objects  are  highly  sublime ; 
and  that  grandeur  does  not  refuse  an  alliance  with 
the  idea  of  danger.  But  though  this  is  very  properly 
illustrated  by  the  Author  (many  of  whose  sentiments 
on  that  head  I  have  adopted),  yet  he  seems  to  stretch 
his  theory  too  far,  when  he  represents  the  Sublime  as 
consisting  wholly  in  modes  of  danger,  or  of  pain.  For 
the  proper  sensation  of  Sublimity  appears  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  sensation  of  either  of  these ; 
and,  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely  separated 
from  them.  In  many  grand  objects,  there  is  no 
coincidence  with  terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magnificent 
prospect  of  wide  extended  plains,  and  of  the  starry 
firmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dispositions  and  sentiments, 
which  we  view  with  high  admiration ;  and  in  many 
painful  and  terrible  objects  also,  it  is  clear,  there  is  no 
sort  of  grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the 
bite  of  a  snake,  are  exceedingly  terrible;  but  are 
destitute  of  all  claim  whatever  to  Sublimity.  I  am 
inclined    to    think,  that    mighty  force  or   power^ 
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whether  accompanied  with  tehbr  or  not^  whether 
employed  in  protecting  or  in  alarming  us>  has  abetter 
title  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  mentiohed,  to 
be  mhe  fundamental  quality  of  the  Sublime ;  as,  after 
the  review  which  we  have  taken^  there  does  not  occur 
to  me  any  Sublime  Object,  ii;ito  the  idea  of  which> 
poller,  strength,  and  force,  either  enter,  not  directly; 
or  are  not,  at  least,  intimately  associated  with  the  ides^ 
by  leading  our  thoughts  to  some  astonishing  powei\ 
9S  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  object*  How^ 
ever,  I  do  fxot  insist  upon  this  as  sufficient  to  found  a 
general  theory  j  it  is  enough  to  have  given  this  view  of 
the  nature  and  different  kinds  of  Sublime  Objects ;  by 
which  I  hope  to;  have  laid  a  proper  foundation  for 
discussing,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  Sublime  in 
Writing  and  Composition^ 


LECTURE  IV. 


THE  SUBLIME  IN  WRITING. 

> 

Having  treated  of  Grandeur  or  Sublimity,  in  exter- 
nal objects,  the  way  seems  now  to  be  cleared,  for 
treating,  with  more  advantage,  of  the  description  of 
such  objects  j  or,  of  what  is  called  the  Sublime  in 
Writing.  Thpugh  I  may  appear  to  enter  early  on 
the  consideration  of  this  subject ;  yet,  as  the  Sublime 
is  a  Species  of  Writing  which  depends  less  than  any 

£  4 
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Other  <m  the  artificial  embellishments  of  rhetoric^  it 
may  be  examined  with  as  much  propriety  here,  as  in 
any  subsequent  part  of  the  Lectures. 

Many   critical    terms    have    unfortunately    been 
employed,  in  a  sense  too  loose  and  vague,  none  more 
so  than  that  of  the  Sublime.    Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  of 
the  style  in  which  they  are  written ;  a  style  remark- 
ably pure,  simple,  and  elegant;  but  the  most  remote 
from  the  Sublime,  of  any  of  the  classical  authors* 
Yet  this   author    has    a  German  critic,    Johannes 
Gulielmus  Bergerus,  who  wrote  no  longer  ago  than 
the  year  I72O,  pitched  upon  as  the  perfect  model  of 
the  Sublime,,  and  has  composed  a  quarto  volume, 
intitled    De  naturali  Pukhritudine  Orationis ;    the 
express  intention  of  which  is  to  shew,  that  Caesar's 
Commentaries  contain  the  most  complete  exemplifi- 
cation of  all  Longinus's  rules  relating  to  Sublime 
Writing.     This  I  mention  as  a  strong  proof  of  the 
confused  ideas  which  have  prevailed  concerning  this 
subject.       The    true    sense    of   Sublime    Writing, 
undoubtedly,   is   such  a  description   of  objects,  or 
exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  in  themselves  of 
a  Sublime  nature,  as  shall  give  us  strong  impressions 
of  them.     But  there  is  another  very  indefinite,  and 
therefore  very  improper,  sense,  which  has  been  too 
often  put  upon  it ;  when  it  is  applied  to  signify  any  - 
remarkable  and  distinguishing  excellency  of  compo- 
sition ;  whether  it  raise  in  us  the  ideas  of  grandeur, 
or  those  of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any  other  sort  erf' 
beauty.     In  this  sense  Caesar's  Commentaries  may, 
indeed,  be  termed  Sublime,  and  so  may  many  Son- 
nets, Pastorals,  and  Love  Elegies,  as  well  as  Homer's 
Iliad.    But  this  evidently  confounds  the  use  of  woidaj 
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and  marks  no  one  species,  or  character,  of  compo* 
sition  whatever. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obh'ged  to  observe,  that  the  Sub« 
lime  is  too  often  used  in  this  last  and  improper  sense 
by  the  celebrated  critic  Longinus,  in  his  treatise  on 
this  subject.  He  sets  out,  indeed,  with  describing 
it  in  its  just  and  proper  meaning ;  as  something  that 
elevates  the  mind  above  itself,  and  fills  it  with  h^h 
conceptions,  and  a  noble  pride.  But  from  this  view 
of  it  he  frequently  departs ;  and  substitutes  in  the 
place  of  it,  whatever,  in  any  strain  of  composition, 
pleases  highly.  Thus,  many  of  the  passages  which 
he  produces  as  instances  of  the  Sublime,  are  merely 
elegant,  without  having  the  most  distant  relation  to 
proper  Sublimity ;  witness  Sappho's  famous  Ode,  on 
which  he  descants  at  considerable  length.  He  points 
out  five  sources  of  the  Sublime.  The  first  is.  Bold- 
ness or  Grandeur  in  the  Thoughts ;  the  iecond  is, 
the  Pathetic;  the  third,  the  proper  application  of 
Figures;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  Tropes  and  beau- 
tiful Expressions ;  the  fifth.  Musical  Structure  and 
Arrangement  of  Words.  This  is  the  plan  of  one  who 
was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties 
of  Writing  in  general ;  not  of  the  Sublime  in  particu- 
lar.  For  of  the&e  five  heads,  only  the  two  first  hav6 
any  peculiar  relation  to  the  Sublime ;  Boldness  and 
Grandeur  in  the  Thoughts,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  Pathetic,  or  strong  exertions  of  Passion :  the 
other  three.  Tropes,  Figures,  and  Musical  Arrange- 
ments, have  no  more  relation  to  the  Sublime,  than 
to  other  kinds  of  good  Writing ;  perhaps  less  to  the 
JSublime  than  to  any  other  species^whatever ;  because 
it  requires  less  the  assistance  of  ornament.  From 
ibis  it  appears,  that  clear  and  precise  ideas  on  this 
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head  are  not  to  be  expected  from  that  writer.  I 
would  not,  however,  be  understood,  as  if  I  meant; 
Iby  this  censure;  to  represent  his  treatise  as  of  small 
value.  I  know  no  critic,  ancient  or  modern,  that 
discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  beauties  of  fine 
writing,  than  Longinus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit 
of  being  himself  an  excellent,  and,  in  several  pas- 
sages, a  truly  Sublime,  writer.  But,  as  his  woik  has 
been  generally  considered  as  a  standard  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  opinion 
concerning  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.  It 
deserves  to  be  consulted,  not  so  much  for  distinct 
instruction  concernitig  the  Sublime,  as  for  excellent 
general  ideas  concerning  beauty  in  writing. 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  naturalldea  of  the 
Sublime  in  composition.  The  foundation  of  it  must 
always  be  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  object  described^ 
Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as,  if*  presented  to  our 
eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would  raise  ideas 
of  that  elevating,  that  awful,  and  magnificent  kind, 
which  we  call  Sublime;  the  description,  however 
finely  drawn,  is  not  entitled  to  come  under  this  class. 
This  excludes  all  objects  that  are  merely  beautiful, 
gay,  or  elegant.  In  the  next  place,  the  object  must 
not  "only,  in.  itself,  be  sublime,  but  it  must  be  set 
before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most  proper  to  give  us 
a  clear  and  full  impression  of  it;  it  must  be  described 
with  strength,  with  conciseness,  and  simplicity.  This 
depends,  principally,  upon  the  lively  impression 
which  the  poet,  or  orator,  has  of  the  object  which  he. 
eihibits;  and  upon  his  being  deeply  affected,  and 
Wajrmed,  by  the  Sublime  idea  which  he  would  convey. 
If  his  own  feeling  be  languid,  he  can  never  inspire  us 
with  any  strong  emotion;      InAtattces^   wfaicfa  are 
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extremely  necessary  on  this  subject,  will  clearly  shew 
the  importance  of  all  the  requisites  which  I  have  just 
now  mentioned* 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient 
suithors,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  Sublime.  I  am  inclined  to  thinks 
that  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unim^ 
proved  state  of  society,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  strong  emotions  of  Sublimity.  The  genius  of 
men  is  then  much  turned  to  admiration  and  astonish^' 
nieht.  Meeting  with  many  objects,  to  them  new  and 
strange,  their  imagination  is  kept  glowing,  and  their 
passions  are  often  raised  to  the  utmost.  They  thinks 
and  express  themselves  boldly,  and  without  restraint. 
In  the  progress  of  society,  the  genius  and  manners  of 
men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy^ 
than  tp  strength. or  Sublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modem,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  afford  us  the  highest  instances  of  the  Sub* 
lime.  The  descriptions  of  the  Deity,  in  them,  are 
wonderfully  noble;  but  from  the  grandeur  of  the 
object,  and  the  manner  of  representing  it.  What  an 
assemblage,  for  instance,  of  awful  and  sublime  ideas 
is  presented  to  us,  in  that  passage  of  the  XVIIIth 
Psalm,  where  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  i§ 
described  ?  "  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord } 
'*  be  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  temple,  and  my  cry 
**  came  before  him.  Then  the  earth  shook  and 
•♦  trembled;  tiie  foundations  also  of  the  hills  were 
•♦moved;  becaus<e  he  was  wroth..  He  bowed  the 
"  heavens  and  came  down,  and  darkness  was  under 
"  his  feet;  and  he  did  ride  upon  a  cherub,  and  did 
^-  fly  J  yM>  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings,  erf  the  wini 
<*  He  made  dsvrkness  his  secret  place;   hispavHion' 
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<<  round  about  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick 
"  clouds  of  the  sky."  Here,  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciples established  in  the  last  Lecture,  we  see,  with 
what  propriety  and  success  the  circumstances  of  dark- 
ness and  terror  are  a{^lied  for  heightening  the  Sub- 
lime. So,  also,  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  in  a  similar 
passage :  ^*  He  stood,  and  measured  the  earth ;  he 
^<  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations.  The  ever- 
^^  lasting  mountains  were  scattered)  the  perpetual 
"  hills  did  bow  J  his  ways  are  everlasting.  Th0 
««  mountains  saw  thee;  and  they  trembled.  The 
•*  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.  The  deep 
*^  uttered  his  voice  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.'' 
The  noted  instance,  given  by  Longinus,  from 
Moses,  <<  God  said,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was 
^*  %ht;''  is  not  liable  to  the  censure  which  I  passed 
on  some  of  his  instances,  of  being  foreign  to  the  sub* 
ject  It  belongs  to  the  true  Sublime ;  and  the  Sub- 
limity of  it  arises  from  the  strong  conception  it  gives^ 
of  an  exertion  of  power,  producing  its  effect  with 
the  utmost  speed  and  facility.  A  thought  of  the  same 
kipd  is  magnificently  amplified  in  the  following  pas- 
6^e  of  Isaiah  (chap.  xliv.  24.  S?,  28.) :  <<  Thus  saith 
^  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee 
^^  from  the  womb :  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  aU 
<<  things,  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone^ 
**  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself —  that 
*<  saith  to  the  deep.  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy 
<«  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd^ 
^*  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure ;  even  saying  ta 
^^  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built;  and  to  the 
^  Temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid.'*  There  is 
E  passage  in  the  Psalms,  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned under  this  head }  <<  God,"  saya  the  Fsahittsti 
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^  stiUeth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their 
**  waves,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people*"  The  join- 
ing together  two  such  gra^d  objects,  as  the  raging  of 
the  waters,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people,  between 
which  there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  to  form  a  very 
natural  ai^sociation  in  the  fancy,  and  the  representing 
them  both  as  subject,  at  one  moment,  to  the  com- 
mand of  God,  produces  a  noble  effect. 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all 
critics,  has  been  greatly  admired  for  Sublimity  ;  and 
he  owes  much  of  his  grandeur  to  that  native  and 
unaffected  simplicity  which  characterises  his  manner. 
His  descriptions  of  hosts  engaging ;  the  animation, 
the  fire,  and  rapidity,  which  he  throws  into  his 
battles,  present  to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  frequent 
instances  of  Sublime  Writing.  His  introduction  of 
the  gods,  tends  often  to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  majesty  of  his  warlike  scenes.  .  Hence  LoAginud 
bestows  such  high  and  just  commendations  on  that 
passage,  in  the  X  Vth  bode  oftljie  Iliad,  where  Nep- 
tune, when  preparing  to  issue  forth  into  the  engage- 
ment, is  described  as  shaking  the  mountains  with  hig 
jteps,  and  driving  his  chariot  along  the  ocean* 
Minerva,  arming  herself  for  fight  in  the  Vth  book  j 
and  Apollo,  in  the  XVth,  leading  on  the  Trojans, 
and  flashing  terror  with  his  iEgis  on  the  face  of  the 
Greeks;  are  similar  instances  of  Great  Sublimity 
added  to  the  description  of  battles,  by  the  appearances 
of  those  celestial  beings.  In  the  XXth  book,  where 
all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engagement,  according 
as  they  severally  favour  either  the  Grecians  or  the 
Trojans,  the  poet's  genius  is  signally  displayed,  and 
the  description  rises  into  the  most  awful  magnificence. 
All  nature  is  represented  as  in  commotion.    Jupiter 
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thunders  in  the  heavens ;  Neptune  strikes  the  earth 
with  his  Trident  j  the  ships,  the  city,  and  the  moutt- 
tains  shake ;  the  earth  trembles  to  its  centre ;  Pluto 
starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread  lest  the  secrets  of  the 
infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  views  of 
mortals.     The  passage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted. 

*i2j  T^5  ociJi^ot)Tegti§  fiaKags^  tea)  orgivorres^ 

A01VOV  8*  kfigovTyjo-i  'jrarrjg  avBgoov  re  teoov  re 

"  .      rou»v  iareigi<rlviVf  ogioov  r  ahreivot  Kogyiva. 
Hatred  8*  lo-ffeidvro  iro^gj  «'oXywi8ax»  "Kij^f 
Ka)  xogu^),  TgoMOV  re  TroXtg,  kol)  vt^ss  'A^a$m* 
"Ei^mirev  8*  (tvivegiiV  oivu^  hvlgoovy  'A'iBoovev^ 
£i&(roL$  8*  Ix  igovtt  dEXro,  xai  ^ax^'  M'^  ^^  u^egSs 
Fatay  avoL^^v^sie  JJocstlouiav  lvo<ri^9eoy, 
Oixftt  8e  dytiTOiff-i  xo)  aSavaroio-i  ^aveii} 
2fief8aXg,  €vgdi€VToi,  ri  re  svyssa-t  6so)  icep 
ToVco^  o^  xruTTog  igro  tiwv  ?gi8i  fuviowwv.  * 

Iliad,  20.  4.7,  &c. 


♦  But  when  the  powers  descending  swelFd  the  fight, 
Then  tumult  rose,  fierce  rage,  and  pale  afiright ; 
Now  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerva  calls. 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. . 
Mars  hov'ring  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds ; 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  pours, 
With  voice  divine,  from  Ilion's  topmost  towers.  — 
Above,  the  Sire  of  Gods  his  thunder  rolls, 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles. 
Beneath,  stern  Neptiine  shakes  the  solid  ground. 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around  ; 
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.  The  Woiks  of  Osstan  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn) 
abound  with  examples  of  the  Sublime.  The  subjects 
of  wh^K  that  author  treats,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  Writes^  are  particularly  favourable  to  it.  He 
possesses  all  the  plain  and  venerable  manner  of  the 
ancient  times.  He  deals  in  no  superfluous  or  gaudy 
ornaments  ;  but  throws  forth  his  images  with  a  rapid 
conciseness,  which  enables  them  to  strike  the  mind 
with  the  greatest  force.  Among  poets  of  more 
polished  times,  we  are  to  look  for  the  graces  of 
correct  writing,  for  just  proportion  of  parts,  and 
skilfully  conducted  narration.  In  the  midst  of 
smiling  scenery  and  pleasurable  themes,  the  gay  and 
the  beautiful  will  appear,  undoubtedly,  to  more 
advantage.  But  amidst  the  rude  scenes  of  nature 
and  of  society,  such  as  Ossian  describes;  amidst 
tocks,  and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and  battles^ 
dwells  the  Sublime ;  and  naturally  associated  itself 
with  that  grave  and  solemn  spirit  which  distinguishes 
the  author  of  Fingal.  <<  As  autumn's  dark  storms 
**  pour  from  two  echoing  hiUs,  so  toward  each  other 
<<  approached  the  heroes.     As  two  dark  streams  from 


Through  all  her  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods. 

And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods, 

Troy*s  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain, 

And  the  toss'd  naries  beat  the  heaving  main. 

Deep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 

Th*  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head, 

Leapt  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arms  should  lay. 

His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day ; 

And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto*s  drear  abodes, 

Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful.  ev*n  to  God^. 

Such  wars  th'  immortals  wage ;  such  horrors  rend 

Thb  world's  rast  concavei  when  the  Gods  contend.       Pope. 
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*^  high  rocks  meet  and  mix»  and  roar  on  the  plain : 
<<  loud,  rough,  and  dark,  in  battle,  met  Lochlin  and 
•<  Inisfail  j  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and 
'<  man  with  man.  Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steeL 
<<  Hdmets  are  cleft  on  high ;  blood  bursts,  and 
«  smokes  around.  As  the  troubled  noise  of  the 
•*  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high  j  as  the  last 
*'  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven  j  such  is  the  noise 
"  of  battle.  The  groan  of  the  people  spread  over 
<«  the  hills.  It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when 
"  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts 
«  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind/'  Never  were 
images  of  more  awful  Sublimity  employed  to  heighten 
the  terror  of  battle. 

I  have  produced  these  instances,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate that  conciseness  and  simplicity  are  essential 
to  Sublime  Writing.  Simplicity,  I  place  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  studied  and  profuse  ornament ;  and  concise- 
ness, to  superfluous  expression.  The  reason  why  a 
defect,  either  in  conciseness  or  simplicity,  is  hurtful 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  Sublime,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain.  The  emotion  occasioned  in  the  mind  by 
some  great  or  noble  object,  raises  it  considerably 
above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort  of  enthusiasm  is 
produced,  extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts;  but 
from  which  the  mind  is  tending  every  moment  to  fall 
down  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Now,  when  an 
author  has  brought  us,  or  is  attempting  to  bring  us, 
into  this  state,  if  he  multiplies  words  unnecessarily, 
if  he  decks  the  sublime  object  which  he  presents  to 
us,  round  and  round,  with  glittering  ornaments :  nay, 
if  he  throws  in  any  one  decoration  that  sinks  in  the 
least  below  the  capital  image,  that  moment  he  alters 
the  key  j  he  relaxes'  the  tension  of  the  mind-^  the 

II 
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Mrength  of  the  feeling  is  emasculated  ;  the  Beautiful 
may  i-emain,  but  the  Sublime  is  gone.  —  When  Julius 
CsBsar  said  to  the  Pilot  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea 
with  him  in  a  storm,  "  Quid  times  ?  Caesarem  vehis  j*' 
We  are  -struck  with  the  daring  magnanimity  of  one 
relying  with  such  confidence  on  his  cause  and  his 
fortune.  These  few  words  convey  every  thing 
necessary  to  give  us  the  impression  full.  Luean 
resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn  the  thought.  Observe 
how,  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs  farther 
from  the  Sublime,  till  it  end  at  last  in  tumid  declam- 
ation. 

Sperne  minas,  inquit,  pelagi,  ventoque  furenti 
Trade  sinum  :  Italiam,  si,  coela  auctore,  reousas, 
Me,  p^te.     Sola  tibi  causa  haec  est  justa  timoris 
Victorem  non  nosse  tuum ;  quern  numina  nunquam 
Destituunt ;  de  quo  male  tunc  Fortuna  meretur 
Cum  post  vota  venit.     Medias  perrumpe  precdlas 
Tutela  secure  mea.     Coeli  iste  fretique 
Non  puppis  nostrse  labor  est.    Hanc  Cssare  pressam 
A  fluctu  defendet  onus ;  nam  proderit  undis 
Iste  ratis  :  — ' —  Quid  tanta  strage  paratur 
Ignorfts  ?  quaerit  pelagi  coelique  tumultu 
Quid  praestet  fortuna  mihi.  *  —  Phars.  V.  578. 


*  But  Cffisar  still  superior  to  distress. 
Fearless,  and  confident  of  sure  success, 
Thus  to  the  pilot  loud :  — •  The  seas  despise^ 
And  the  v^in  threat'mng  of  the  noisy  skies : 
Though  Gods  deny  thee  yon  Aosoniah  strand, 
Yet  go,  I  charge  you,  go,  at  my  command. 
Thy  ignorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears. 
Thou  knovir'st  not  what  a  freight  thy  vessel  bears; 
Thou  Snow'st  not  I  am  he  t6  whom  'tis  given, 
Never  to  want  the  care  of  watchfal  heaven. 
Obedient  fortune  waite  my  humble  thrall, 
And,  always  ready^  comes  before  I  call. 

VOL.1.  F  ' 
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!  On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  simplicity 
end,  conciseness^  I  conceive  rhyme,  in  English  versei 
to  be,  if  not  .inconsistent  with  the  Sublime,  at  least 
Very  unfavourable  to  it.  The  constrained  elegance  of 
this  kind  pf  verse,  and  studied  smoothness  of  the 
^iinds,  answering  regularly  to  each  other  at  the 
«id  of  the  line,  though  they  be  quite  consistent  with 
gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native  force  of  Sub- 
Jimity ;  besides,  that  the  superfluous  words  which 
th6  poet  is  often  obhged  to  introduce,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend  farther  to  enfeeble  it.  Ho- 
mer's description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter,  as  shaking 
the  heavens,  has  been  admired  in  all  ages,  as  highly 
Sublime.  Literally  translated,  it  runs  thus :  "He 
"  spoke,  and  bending  his  sable  brows,  gave  the  awful 
<«  nod  J  ^  while  he  shook  the  celestial  locks  of  his 
*«  immortal  head,  all  Olympus  was  shaken.**  Mr.  Pope 
translates  it  thus : 

He  spoke  ;  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod. 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  a  God. 
High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took. 
And  all  Olympus  to  its  centre  shook.  , 

The  image  is  spread  out  and   attempted  to  be 
beautified  ;  but  it  is,  in  truth,  weakened.     The  third 


Let  winds,  and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  wage, 
And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage  ^ 
A  stronger^  mightier  Daemon  is  thy  friend, 
Thou,  and  thy  bark,  on  Cflssar's  fate  depend. 
Thou  stand'st  amaz'd  to  view  this  dreadful  scene, 
And  wonder'st  what  the  Gods  and  Fortune  mean ; 
But  artfully  their  bounties  thus  they  raise. 
And  from  my  danger  arrogate  new  praise : 
Amidst  the  fears  of  death  they  bid  me  live. 
And  still  enhance  what  they  are  sure  to  give.  Bowe. 
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line  —  "  The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  a  GodJ^' 
is  merely  expletive;  and  introduced  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  fill  up  the  rhyme ;  for  it  interrupts  the 
description,  and  clogs  the  image*  For  the  same 
reason,  out  of  mere  compliance  with  the  rhyme, 
Jupiter  is  represented  as  shaking  his  locks  before  he 
gives  the  nod;—*"  Shakes  his  ambrosial  ctirls,  and 
"gives  the  nod,"  which  is  trifling,  and  without 
meaning-  Whereas,  in  the  original,  the  hair  of  his 
head  shaken,  is  the  efi^ct  of  his  nod,  and  makes  a 
happy  picturesque  circumstance  in  the  description.  * 
The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank 
verse,  is  infinitely  more  favourable  thaii  rhyme,  to  all 
kinds  of  Sublime  poetry.  The  fullest  proof  of  this 
is  afforded  by  Milton ;  an  author  whose  genius  led 
him  eminently  to  the  Sublime.  The  whole  first  and 
^e^ond  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instances 
of  it.  Take  only  for  an  example,  the  following  noted 
description  of  Satan  after  his  fall, .  appearing  at  the 
liead  of  the  infernal  hosts : 


He,  above  the  rest, 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower :  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Xies&  than  archangel  ruined ;  and  the  eiccess- 
Of  glory  obscured :  As  when  the  sun,  new  risen,. 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air,  ' 
jihorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  frotn  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  ecli{ise,  disasterous  twilight  sheds  ' 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs«    Darken'd  so,  yet  isbone 
Aboi^  them  all,  th'  Archangel.  — ^ 


*  See  We|bb,  on  the  Beauties  of  Ppetry. 
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IJere  concur  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  Subliim ; 
the  prineipsl  object  eminently  great ;  a  high  superiw 
^nature,  fallen  indeed,  but  erecting  itself  against  dis- 
tress i  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  object  height- 
enedy  by  associating  it  with  so  noble  an  idea  as  that 
of  the  siin  suffering  an  eclipse ;  this  picture  shaded 
with  all  those  images  of  change  and  trouble,  of  dark- 
ness and  terror,  which  coincide  so  finely  with  the 
Sublime  emotion ;  and  the  whole  expressed  in  a  style 
and  versification,  easy,  natural,  and  simple,  but  mag- 
nificent. 

I  have  spoken  of  simplicity  and  conciseness  as 
essential  to  Sublime  Writing.  In  my  general  de- 
scription of  it,  I  mentioned  Strength,  as  another 
necessary  requisite.  The  Strength  of  description 
arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  simple  conciseness ; 
but,  it  supposes  also  something  more;  namely,  a 
proper  choice  of  circumstances  in  the  description,  so 
as  to  exhibit^the  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking 
point  of  view.  For  every  object  has  several  faces, 
so  to  speak,  by  which  it  may  be  presented  to  us, 
according  to  the  circumstances  with  which  we  sur- 
round  it;  and  it  will  appear  eminently  Sublime,  or 
not,  in  proportion  as  all  these  circumstances  are  hap- 
pily chosen,  and  of  a  Sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the 
great  ail  of  the  writer ;  and,  indeed,  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  Sublime  description.  If  the  description 
be  too  general,  and  divested  of  circumstances,  the 
object  appears  in  a  faint  light;  it  makes  a ^ feeble 
impression,  or  no  impression  at  all,  on  the  reader. 
At  the  same  time,  if  any  trivial  or  improper  circum- 
stances are  mingled,  the  whole  is  degraded. 

A  storm  or  tempest,  for  instance,  is  a  Sublime 
object  in  nature.      But,  to  render  it  Sublime  in 
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descriptioD,  it  is  not  enovi^»  either  to  give  us  mere 
general  expressions  concerning  the  violence  of  the 
teiQpest,  or  to  describe  its  common  vulgar  effects,  in 
overthrowing  trees  and  houses.  It  must  be  painted 
with  stich  circumstances  as  fill  the  mind  with  great 
and  awful  ideas.  This  is  very  happily  done  by  Virgi)» 
in  the  following  passage : 

Ipse  Pater,  medift  nimborum  in  nocte,  corusca 
Fuhnina  molitur  dextra ;  quo  maxima  mptu 
Terra  tremit ;  fugere  ferae ;  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  stravit  pavor :  lUe  flagranti 
AxLt  Athoy  aut  Ahodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit.  * GeO&cL 

Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the 
production  of  an  imagination  heated  and  astonished 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  object.  If  there  be  any 
defect,  it  is  in  the  words  immediately  following  thosq 
I  have  quoted ;  "  Ingeminant  Austri,  et  densissimus 
"  imber  J*'  where  the  transition  is  made  too  hastily, 
I  am  afraid,  from  the  preceding  sublime  images,  to  a 
thick  shower,  and  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind ; 


} 


*  The  Father  of  the  Gods  his  glory  shrouds, 
Involved  in  tempests^  and  a  night  of  clouds : 
tAnd  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out» 
Bj  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  holts  about. 
Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  God, 
Her  entrails  tremble^  and  her  mountains  nod^ 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 
Deep  horror  seizes  every  human  breast, 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  confest ; 
"While  he  from  high  his  rolling  thunder  throws^ 
And  fires  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows ; 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent; 
The  winds  redouble,  and  the  ri^ins  augment*  DAti>xif* 
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and  shews  how  difficult  it  frequently  is,  to  descend[ 
with  grace,  without  seeming  to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have 
been  now  giving  concerning  the  projper  choice  of 
circumstances,  when  description  is  meant  to  be  Sub- 
lime, seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
attended  to.  .  It  has,  however,  such  a  foundation:  in 
nature  as  renders  the  least  deflexion  from  it  fatal. 
When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  the  Beautiful  only,  his 
descriptions  ^lay  have  improprieties  in  them,  and  yet 
be  beautiful  still.  Some  trivial,  or  misjudged  circum- 
stances can  be  overlooked  by  the  reader ;  they  make 
only  the  difference  of  more  or  less ;  the  gay/  or 
pleasing  emotion,  which  he  has  raised  subsists  still« 
But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  Sublime. 
There,,  one  trifling  circumstance,  onq  mean  idea,  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  charm.  This  is  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by  Sublime 
description,  which  admits  of  no  mediocrity,,  and 
cannot  subsist  in  a  middle  state;  but  must  eithei^ 
highly  transport  us,  or,  if  unsuccessful  in  the  execu- 
tion, leave  us  greatly  disgusted,  and  displeased.  We 
attempt  to  rise  along  with  the  writer  j  the  imagin- 
ation is  awakened,  and  put  upon  the  stretch ;  but  it 
requires  to  be  supported ;' and  if,  in  the  midst  of  its 
efforts,  you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it  comes» 
with  a  painful  shock.  When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of 
the  angels,  describes  them  as  tearing  up  the  moun- 
tains, and  throwing  them  at  one  another ;  there  are» 
in  his  description^  as  Mr.  Addison  has  observed,  no 
circumstances,  but  what  are  properly  Sublime : 

From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to  and  fro. 
They  pluck  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load, 
,      Bocks,  waters,  woods ;  aod  by  tlie  shaggy  topa 
Uglifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands.— 
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Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment  upon  the  wsint  of 
the  giants,  has  contrived  to  render  this  idea  of  their 
throwing  the  mountains,  which  is  in  itself  so  grarid^ 
burlesque  and  ridiculous;  by  this  single  circum- 
stance, of  one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  a  river,  which  flowed  from  the 
mpuntain  riinning  down  along  the  giant's  back,  as  he 
held  it  up  in  that  posture*  There  is  a  description  too 
in  Virgil,  which,  I  think,  is  censurable,  though  more 
slightly,  in  this  respect.  It  is  that  of  the  burning 
mountain  ^tna ;  a  subject  certainly  very  proper  ta 
be  worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  Sublime  description  ; 

— ^Horrificis  juxta  tonat  iBtna  ruinis. 
Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  sthera  nubenr; 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo,  &  candente  javilla ; 
,      Atlollitque  globos  flammarum,  &  sidera  lambiu^ 
Interdum  scopulos^  avulsaque  viscera  montis 
Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saxe  sub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat  fundoque  exsstuat  imo.* 

-En.  III.  571. 

Here,  after  several  magnificent  images,  the  Poet 
concludes  with  personifying  the  mountain  under  this 
figure,  "  eructans  viscera  cum  gemitu,**  belching  up 


*  The  port  capacious,  and  secure  from  wind, 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thund'ring  iBtna  join'd ; 
,      By  turna  a  pitchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  high,  "^ 

By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly,  > 

And  flakes  of  mounting  flames  that  lick  the  sky.^ 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown, 
And  shiver'd  by  the  force,  come  piece-meal  down  z- 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow. 
Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  ^t  boil  below.  Dryoen. 

in  Ais  translation  of  Dryden's,  the  debasing  circumstance  to  whtcH 
I  object  in  the  oxigiiial^  i«iintb  psopiiety^  omitted' 
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its^  bowels  with  a  groan ;  which,  by  likening  the 
mountain  to  a  sick,  or  drunk  pereon^  degrades  the 
majesty  of  the  description.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to 
tell  us,  that  the  poet  here  alludes  to  the  fable  of  the 
giant  Enceladus  lying  under  Mount  iEtna ;  and  that 
he  supposes  his  motions  and  tossings  to  have  occa-* 
sioned  the  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  a  Sublime  object  i  and  the  natural  ideas  raised 
by  a  burning  mountain  are  infinitely  more  lofty  than 
the  belching?  of  any  giant,  how  huge  soever.  The^ 
debasing  eflfect  of  the  idea  which  is-  here  presented, 
will  appear  in  a  stronger  light,  by  seeing  what  figure 
it  makes  in  a  poem  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore*s,  who, 
through  a  monstrous  perversity  of  taste,  had  chosen 
this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  description, 
and  thereby  (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humorously  observes, 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking)  had  repre- 
sented the  mountain  as  in  a  fit  of  the  chdUlc. 

JEtna,  and  all  the  burning  mountains,  find 
Their  kindled  stores  with  inbred  storms  of  wind 
Blown  up  to  rage,  and  roaring  out,  complain. 
As  torn  with  inward  gripes  and  torturing  pain ; 
'  Labouring,  they  cast  their  dreadful  vomit  round. 
And  with  their  melted  bowels  spread  the  ground. 

Such  instances  shew  how  much  the  Sublime  depends 
upon  a  just  selection  of  circumstances;  and  with 
how  great  care  every  circumstance  must  be  avoided, 
which  by  bordering  in  the  least  upon  the  mean,  or 
even  upon  the  gay  or  the  trifling,  alters  the  tone  of 
the  emotion. 

If  it  shall  now  be  enquired  what  are  the  proper 
sources  of  the  Sublime  ?  My  answer  is,  That  they 
are.  to  be  looked  for  every  where  in  nature.  It  is  not 
by  huntmg  after  tropes  and  figures,  and  rhetoncal 
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assistances,  that  we  can  expect  to  produce  it.  ^o:. 
It  stands  clear  for  the  most  part  of  these  laboured, 
refinements  of  art  It  must  come  unsought  if  it. 
comes  at  all ;  and  be  the  natural  c^pring  of  a  strong 
imagination. 

Est  Deus  in  nobis;  agitante  calescimus  illo. 

Wherever  a.  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in 
nature,  or  a  very  magnanimous  and  exalted  a£fectiou 
of  the  human  mind  is  displayed ;  thence,  if  you  can 
catch  the  impression  strongly,  and  exhibit  it  warm 
and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  Sublime.  These  are 
its  only  proper  sources.  In  judging  of  any  striking 
beauty  in  composition,  whether  it  is,  or  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to  the  nature 
of  the  emotion  which  it  raises ;  And  only,  if  it  be  of 
that  elevating,  solemn,  and  awful  kind,  which  distin^ 
guishes  this  feeling,  we  can  pronounce  it  sublime. 

From  the  account  wliich  I  have  given  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sublime,  it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion 
which  can  never  be  long  protracted.  The  mind,  by 
no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for  any  considerable 
time,  so  far  raised  above  its  common  tone ;  but  will^ 
of  course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Neither 
ace  the  abilities  of  any  human  writer  sufficient  to  fur* 
nish  a  long  continuation  of  uninterrupted  SubUme 
ideas*  The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  that  this  fire  of 
imagination  should  sometimes  flash  upon  us  like 
lightning  from  heayen,  and  then  disappear.  In 
Homer  and  Milton,  this  effulgence  of  genius  breaks 
forth  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  lustre  than 
in  most  authors.  Shakespeare  also  rises  often  inUi 
the.trae  Sublime.  But  no  author  whatever  is  Sub* 
lime  throughout..    SomOf  indeed^  there  ire,  who»  by 
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a  strength,  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions,  and  a 
current  of  high  ideas  that  runs  through  their  whole 
composition,  preserve  the  reader's  mind  always  in  a 
tone  nearly  allied  to  the  Sublime  ;  for  which  reason 
they  may,  in  a  limited  sense,  merit  the  name  of  con- 
tinned  Sublime  writers;  and  in  this  class  we  may 
justly  place  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 
•  As  for  what  is  called  the  Sublime  style,  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  very  bad  one ;  and  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  real  Sublime.  Persons  are  Tapt 
to  imagine,  that  magnificent  words,  accumulated 
epithets,  and  a  certain  swelling  kind  of  expression, 
by  rising  above  what  is  usual  or  vulgar,  contributes^ 
to,  ^r  even  forms,  the  Sublime^  Nothing  can  be 
more  false.  In  all  the  instances  of  Sublime  Writings 
which  I  have  given,  nothing  of  this  kind  appears^ 
*<  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.** 
Thisas  striking  and  Sublime.  But  put  it  into  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Sublime  style :  "  The  Sovereign 
«^  Arbiter  of  nature,  by  the  potent  energy  of  a  single 
*•  wiord,  commanded  the  light  to  exist;''  and,  as 
Boileau  has  well  observed,  the  style  indeed  is  raised, 
but  the  thought  i&  fallen.  In  general,  in  all  good 
writing,  the  Sublime  Hes  in  the  thought,  not  in  the 
words ;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly  noble,  it  will, 
for  the  most  part,  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of 
language.  The  Sublime,  indeed,  rejects  mean,  low, 
or  trivial  expressions ;  but  it  is  equally  an  enemy  to 
such  as  are  turgid.  The  main  secret  of  being  Sub* 
lime,  is  to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain  words. 
It  will  be  found  to  hold,  without  exception,  that  the 
nlost  sublime  authors  are  the  simplest  in  their  style; 
and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  affects  a  more 
than  ordinary  pomp  and  parade  of  word$,  and  is 
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always  endeavouring  to  magnify  his.  subject  by 
epithets,  there  you  may  immediately  sus^ct,  that 
feebie  in  sentiment,  he  is  studying  to  support  himself 
By  mere  expression. 

The  same  unfavourable  judgment  we  must  pass  on 
all  that  laboured  apparatus  with  which  some  writers 
introduce  a  passage,  or  description,  which  they 
intend  shall  be  Sublime ;  calling  on  their  readers  to 
attend,  invoking  their  ^muse,  or  breaking,  forth  into^ 
general,  unmeaning  exclamations,  concerning  the 
greatness,  terribleness,  or  majesty  of  the  object^ 
which  they  are  to  describe.  Mr.  Addison,i  in  hia. 
Campaign,  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  kind,  when 
about  to  describe  the  battle  of  Blenheim  : 

But  O !  my  Muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd  ? 
Methinks,  I  hear  the  drums  tumultuous  sound, 
'  .    Th^  victor's  shouts,  and  dying  groans  confound ;  &c. 

Introductions  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  ii^  a 
writer  to  spur  up  himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he 
£nds  his  imagination  begin  to  flag.  It  is  like  taking 
artificial  spirits  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  such  as 
are  natural.  By  this  observation,  however^  I  do  hot 
mean  to  pass  a  general  censure  on  Mr.  Addison^s 
Campaign,  which^  in  several  places,  is  far  from  want-, 
ing  merit ;  and,  in  particular,  the  noted  comparison 
c^f  hiis  hero  to  the  angel  who  rides  in  the  whirlwiijd 
and  directs  the  storm,  is  a  truly  Sublime  image. 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  Sublime  are  chiefly  two ; 
the  Frigid,  and  the  Bombast.  The  Frigid  consists, 
in  degrading  an  object,  or  sentiment,  which  is  sub- 
lime in  itself,  by  our  mean  conception  of  it  j  or  by 
our  weak,  low,  and  childish  description  of  it.  Thia 
bettays  entire  absencje^  or  at  least  great  poverty  o£ 
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genius;  Of  this  there  are  abundance  of  examples, 
and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour,  i|i 
the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Dean  Swift's 
works;  the  instances  taken  chiefly  from  Sir  Richard 
Blackinare.  One  of  these  I  had  occasion  ahready  to 
give,  in  relation  to  Mount  JEtna,  and  it  were  need-  . 
less  to  produce  any  more.  The  Bombast  lies,  in 
forcing  an  ordinary  or  trivial  object  out  of  its  rank,, 
and  endeavouring  to  raise  it  into  the  Sublime ;  or,  in 
attempting  to  exalt  a  Sublime  object  beyond  all  natu- 
ral and  reasonable  bounds.  Into  this  error,  which  is 
but  too  common,  writers  of  genius  may  sometimes 
fidU  by  unluckily  losing  sight  of  the  true  point  of 
the  Sublime.  This  is  also  called  Fustian,  or  Rant. 
Shakespeare,  a  great  but  incorrect  genius,  is  not 
unexceptionable  here.  Dry  den  and  Lee,  in  their 
tragedies,  abound  with  it-. 

Thus  far  of  the  Sublime  ;  of  which  I  have  treated 
fuUy,  because  it  is  so  capital  an  excellency  in  fine 
writing,  and  because  clear  and  precise  ideas  on  this 
bead  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  to  be  met  with  in 
critical  writers. 

.  Before  I  conclude  this  Lecture,  there  is  one 
observation  which  I  chuse  to  make  at  this  timej  I 
shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope  it  will  be  after- 
wards remembered.  It  i3  with  respect  to  the  instances 
of  fatbits,  or  rather  blemishes  and  imperfections, 
which,  as  I  have  done  in  this  Lecture,  I  shall  here- 
after continue  to  take,  when  I  can,  from  writers  of 
reputation*  I  have  not.  the  least  intention  thereby  to 
disparage  their  character  in  the  general*  I  shall 
hove  other  occasions  of  doing  equal  justice  to  th^ 
heanlies*  But  it  is  no  reflection  on  any  human  per- 
fiMrm^nce,  that  it  is  iiot  absolutely  pecf ect.    The  task 
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would  be  much  easier  for  me,  to  collect  instances  of 
faults  from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no 
attention,  when  quoted  from  books  which  nobody 
reads.  And  I  conceive,  that  the  method  which  1 
ibllow,  will  contribute  more' to  nlake  the  best  authors 
be  read  with  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distin- 
guishes their  beauties  from  their  faults  ;  and  is  led  to 
imitate  ^nd  admire  only  what  is  worthy  of  imitation 
and  admiration. 


LECTURE  V. 


BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER  PLEASURES  OF  TASTE. 

As  Sublimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of 
composition,  and  forms  one  of  the  highest  excellen- 
cies of  eloquence  and  of  poetry,  it  was  proper  to 
treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  discuss  so  particularly  all  the  other  pleasures  that 
arise  from  Taste,  as  some  of  them  have  less  relation 
to  our  main  subject.  On  Beauty  only  I  shall  make 
several  observations,  both  as  the  subject  is  curious, 
and  as  it  tends  to  improve  Taste,  and  to  discover  the 
foundation  of  several  of  the  graces  of  description  and 
of  poetry.* 

•  See  Hutchinson's  Inquiry  concerning  B^uty  and  Virt<ie»-^ 
Gerard  on  Taste,  chap.  iii.  —  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Idei^ 
of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. -—  Elements  of  Criticism,  chap,  iii.— - 
Spectator,  vol.  vi. — Essay  oti  the  Pleiidures  of  Taste. 
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Beauty,  next  to  Sublimity,  affords,  beyond  doubt, 
the  highest  pleasure  to  the  imagination.  The  emo- 
tion which  it  raises,  is  very  distinguishable  from  that 
of  Sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind  ;  more  gentle 
and  soothing;  does  not  elevate  the  mind  so  much, 
tut  produces  an  agreeable  serenity*  Sublimity  raises 
a  feeling,  too  violent,  as  I  shewed,  to  be  lasting ;  the 
pleasure  arising  from  Beauty  admits  of  longer  con- 
tinuance. It  extends  also  to  a  much  greater  variety 
of  objects  than  Sublimity ;  to  a  variety  indeed  so 
great,  that  the  feelings  which  Beautiful  objects  pro- 
duce, differ  considerably,  not  in  degree  only,  but 
also  in  kind,  from  one  another.  Hence,  no  word  in 
the  language  is  used  in  a  more  vague  signification 
than  Beauty.  It  is  applied  to  almost  every  external 
object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or  the  ear ;  to  a  great 
number  of  the  graces  of  writing  ;  to  many  dispositions 
of  the  mind  ;  nay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  abstract 
science.  We  talk  currently  of  a  beautiful  tree  ott 
flower ;  a  beautiful  poem  ;  a  beautiful  character  \ 
and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathematics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  among  so 
great  a  variety  of  objects,  to  find  out  some  one  quality 
in  which  they  all  agree,  and  which  is  the  foundation 
of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all  raise,  must  be  a 
very  difficult,  if  not,  more  probably,  a  vain  attempt. 
Objects  denominated  Beautiful,  are  so  different,  as  to 
pfeasci  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  quality  common  to 
them. all»  but  by  means  of  several  different  principled 
in  human  nature.  The  agreeable  emotion  which  they 
all  raised  is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature ;  and,  there- 
fore,  has  the  common  name  of  Beauty  given  to  it  j. 
but  it  is  raised  by  different  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  inge- 
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pious^  liien,  for  assigning  the  fundamental  quaKt^^bf 
Beauty  in  all  objects.  In  particular^  Uniformity 
amidst  Variety,  -has  been  insisted  on  as  this  funda- 
mental quality.  For  the  beauty  of  many  figures,  I 
admit  that  this  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply  this  principle  to 
l^eautiful  objects  of  some  other  kind,  as  to  Colour^ 
for  instance,  or  Motion,  we  shall  soon  find- that  it  has 
no  place.  And  even  in  external  figured  objects,  it 
does  not  hold  that  theirBeauty  is  in  proportion  to  their 
mixture  of  Variety  with  Uniformity ;  seeing  many 
please  us  as  highly  beautiful,  which  have  almost  uq 
variety  at  all ;  and  others  which  are  various  to  2^ 
degree  of  intricacy.  Laying  systems  of  this  kind, 
therefore^  aside,  what  I  now  propose  is,  to  give  aij 
enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects  in 
which  Beauty  most  remarkably  appears  j  and  to  point 
out,  as  far  I  can,  the  separate  principles  of  Beauty  in 
each  of  them. 

Colour  afibrds,  perhaps,  the  skimpiest  instance  of 
Beauty,  and  therefore  the  fittest  to  begin  with. 
Here,  neither  Variety,  nor  Uniformity,  nor  any  other 
principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned,  as  the  found- 
ation of  Beauty.  We  can  refer  it  to  no  oth^r  cause 
but  the  structure  of  the  eye,  which  determines  us  to 
receive  certain  modifications  of  the  rays  of  light  with 
more  pleasure  than  others.  And  we  see  accordingly, 
that  as  the  organ  of  sensation  varies  in  different 
persons,  they  have  their  different  favourite  colours. 
It  is  probable,  that  association  of  ideas  has  influenoe, 
in  some  cases,  on  the  pleasure  which  we  receive 
from  colours.  Green,  for  instance,  may  appear  n^oiHe 
beautiful,  by  being  connected  in  our  ideas  with  rural 
prospects  and  scenes  j.  white  with  innocence  j  blue. 
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With  the  serenity  of  the  dcy.  Independeut  of^ssodi** 
^tions  of  this  kind,  all  that  we  can  farther  observe 
concerning  colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for  Beauty 
are  generally  delicate,  rather  than  glaring.  Such 
are  those  paintings  with  which  Nature  hath  orna- 
mented some  of  her  works,  and  which  art  strives  in 
vain  to  imitate ;  as  the  feathers  of  several  kinds  of 
birds,  the  leaves  of  flowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of 
colours  exhibited  by  the  sky  at  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun.  These  present  to  us  the  highest  instances 
of  the  Beauty  of  colouring ;  atid  have  accordingly 
been  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetical  description  in 
iHl  countries. 

From  Colour  we  proceed  to  Figure,  which  opens 
to  lis  forms  of  Beauty  more  complex  and  diversified. 
Regularity  first  Occurs  to  be  noticed  as  a  source  of 
Beauty.  By  a  regular  figure,  is  meant,  one  which 
we  perceive  to  he  formed  according  to  some  certain 
rule,  and  not  left  arbitrary,  or  loose,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  parts.  Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a  triangle, 
or  a  hexagon,  please  the  eye,  by  their  regularity,  as 
beautiful  figures.  We  must  not,  however,  conclude, 
that  all  figures  please  in  proportion  to  their  regularity; 
or  that  regularity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chief  foundation 
of  Beauty  in  figure.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain 
graceful  variety  is  found  to  be  a  much  more  powerful 
principle  of  Beauty ;  and  is  therefore  studied  a  great 
deal  more  than  regularity,  in  all  works  that  are 
designed  merely  to  please  the  eye.  I  am,  indeed, 
inclined  to  think,  that  regularity  appears  beautiful  to 
us,  chiefly,  if  not  ortly,  on  account  of  its  suggesting 
the  ideas  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have 
always  a  greater  connection  with  orderly  and  propor- 
tioned forms,   than  with  those   which  appear!  not 


constructed  $^mding  to  mj  certain  rule.     It  it 
cl«€tr  tb^t  Nature*  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
graceful  artist,  bath,  in  all  bet  ornamental  workS). 
purfloed  variet^f,  with  an  apparent  neglect  of  regu« 
laiit^w    Cabinets,  doors^  and  windows,  are  made  aflet 
.a  regular  fornt,  in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with 
exact  proportion  oi  parts  $  and  by  being  so  Formed 
they  please  the  eye :  for  this  good  reason,  that,  being 
works  of  use,  they  are,  by  such  %ures,  the  better 
auited  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed^ 
But  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves,  ^e  full  of  variety  aiul 
cUversity.    A  straight  canal  is  an  insipid  %ure,  id 
comparison  of  the  meanders  of  rivers.    Conea  and 
pyramids  are  beautiful ;  but  trees  growing  in  their 
natural  wildness,  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than 
when  trimmed  into  pyramids  and  cones.    The  apart« 
meiits'of  ahouse  must  be  regular  in  their  disposttfOUt^^ 
ftr  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants  ^  but  a  garden 
wliicb  is  designed  merely  for  beauty,  would  be  ejr« 
ceedingly  disgusting,  if  it  had  as  much  unilcMrmity 
and  order  in  its  parts  as  a  dwelHng'^house. 

Mr.  Hogarth,  in  bis  Aualyi^Js  of  Beauty,  bfts  ob^ 
^rved,  that  figures  bounded  by  curve  lines  are^  iu 
general,  more  beautiful  than  those  bouifided  by  sitaight 
lines  and  angles.  He  pitches^  upon  two  lines,  on 
which,  according  to  him,  the  Beauty  of  %ure  priii- 
cipally  depends ;  and  he  has  illustrated  and  suppOifted 
his  doctrine,  by  a  surprising  number  of  instances. 
The  one  i»  the  Waving  Line,  ot  a  cwrve  betidingc 
backwards  and  forwards,  sOUtewhat  hi  the  form  rf  the 
letter  S.  This  he  calls  the  Line  of  Beauty  ^  and 
shews  how  often  it  i»fooftd  iti  sb^lfs,-  flawt^i^s^  a«d. 
such  other  ofnanMntal  wMks  of  liMUr^;  ^  is  tom^ 
mott  ^Iso  hi  the  ftgurts  deigned  1^  paitttew  lifpeP 
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8Cidptors»  for  the  purpose  of  decoration.  The  other 
line,  which  he  calls  the  Line  of  Grace,  is  the  former 
waving  curve,  twisted  round  some  solid  body.  The 
curling  worm  of  a  common  jack  is  one  of  the  instances 
he  gives  of  it.  Twisted  pillars,  and  twisted  horns, 
also  exhibit  it.  In  all  the  instances  which  he  men- 
tions. Variety  plainly  appears  to  be  so  material  a 
prioGiple  of  Beauty  that  he  seems  not  to  err  much 
when  he  defines  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms, 
to  be  the  art  of  varying  well.  For  the  curve  line,  so 
xnncii  the  favourite  of  painters,  derives,  according  to 
bun,  its  chief  advantage,  from  its  perpetual  bendiing 
and  variation  from  the  stiff  regularity  of  the  straight 
line. 

.  Motion  furnishes  another  source  of  Beauty,  distinct 
from  figure.  Motion  of  itself  is  pleasing ;  and  bodies 
ip  motion  are,  ^<  ceteris  paribus,"  preferred  to  those 
in  rest  It  is,  however,  only  gentle  jnotion  that 
belongs  to  the  Beautiful;  for,  when  it  is  very  swift  or 
very  forcible,  such  as  that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes  of 
the  Sublime.  The  motion  of  a  bird  gliding  through 
the  air  is  extremely  beautiful;  the . swiftness  with 
which  lightning  darts,  through  the  heavens  is  mag- 
nificent and  astonishing.  And  here  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  sensations  of  Sublime  and  Beauti-. 
fill  are  not  always /distinguished  by  very  distant 
boundaries  ;  but  are  capable,  in  several  instances,  of 
approaching  towards  eacb  other.  Thus,  a  smooth 
roinniag  stream  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
in  nature :  as  it  swells  gradually  into  a  great  river,^ 
the  Beaiitifulf  by  degrees,  is  l6st  in  the  Sublime^  A 
y^ung  tree  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading  ancient 
oak  is  a  venerable  ^and  a  grand  one.  Th^  cal^iness. 
of  a  fine  morning  is  beautiful }  the  universal  stillness . 
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of  the  eveni&g  is  .highly  suUime.     Bot  to  reTuni 
to^  the  Beauty  of  motioii,    it  wUl   be   found,    I 
thiak,  to   hold  very   generally,    that  motion  in  a 
•traight  line  is  not  so  beautiful  as  in  an  undulating 
waving  direction  j  and  motion  upwards  is,  commonly 
too,  more  agreeable  than. motion  downwards,    'flie 
easy  curling  motion  of  flame  and-smoke  may  be 
instanced,. as  an  object  singularly  agreeable;   and 
here  Mr.  Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs  upon  iis  as^  a 
piindple  of  Beauty.     That  artist  observes,  very  inge^ 
niously,  that  all  the  common  and  necessary  motions 
for  the  business  of  life  are  performed   by  men  in 
straight  or  plain  lines;  but  that  all  the  grac^ol  and 
omanaoital  mbvem^ats  are  made  in  waving  lines;  an 
observation  not  unworthy  of  being  attended  to,  by  all 
who  study  the  grace  of  gesture  and  action. 
'  Thou^  Colour,  Figure,  and  Motion,  be  separate 
principles  of  Beairty ;  yet  in  maay  beautiful  objects 
tiiey  all  meet,  and  thereby:  render  the  Beauty  both 
grealter  and  more  complex.  .  Thus,  in  flowers,  trees, 
atiimals,  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  the  deh'cacy 
of  tJ»  colour,  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  figure, 
and  sometimes  also  with  the  motion  of  the  obfect. 
Although  each  of  these  produce  a  separate  agreeable 
sensation,  yet  they  are  of  such  a  similar  nature,  as 
seadily  tamix  and  blend  in  one  general  perception  of 
Beauty,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole  object  as  its 
cause  :\for  Beauty  is  always  conceived  by  us  as  some- 
timig  residing  in  the  object  which  raises  the  pleasant 
sensation;   a  sort;  of  glory  which  dwdls  upon,  and 
ittvestB  it.    Perhaps  the  most  complete  assemblage  of 
beautiful  objects  that  can  any  where  be  found,  ia  pre« 
seized  by  a  rich  nttf  ural  landscape,  where  there  is  a  suf. 
M^ntvfok^y  of  objjfcets :  fl^da.io  veri^iire,.8cattCTed 
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tfoes  and  floirers,  raimii^  water^  and  amwals  grazing. 
If  to  these  be  joined  some  of  the  prodoctionft  of  art 
wbichffiuit  such  a  scene,  as  a  bridge  with  arches  over 
a  jiven  sfDoke  rising  from  cottages  in  the  midst  4f 
trees*  and  t)]^  distant  view  of  a  fine  building  seen  by 
tbe  rising  snn ;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the  highest  per- 
Action,  that  gay,  cheerful,  and  placid  sensation  which 
cbaraf:terises  Beauty.  To  have  an  eye  and  a  taate 
formed  for  catching  the  peculiar  beauties  of  Mth 
scenes  as  these,  is  a  necessary  requisite  for  all  whd 
attempt  poetical  description. 

The  Beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more 
eomplet  than  aiiy  that  we  have  yet  considered.  It 
includes  the  Beauty  of  colour,  arising  from  the  deli^ 
cate  shades  of  the  ccMsiplexion ;  and  the  Beauty  o# 
figure,  arising  frcnn  the  lines  which  form  the  different 
ftatures  of  the  face.  But  the  chief  Beauty  of  the 
ootiritenance  depends  upon  a  mysterious  expre^ion, 
which  it  Gcmveys  of  the  ijiiaiities  of  the  mind^  of 
good  sense,  or  good  humour ;  of  sprightlinas(3r  ean- 
dour,  benevolence,  sensibility,  or  other  amiable  dis« 
positions.  How  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  certain  con** 
fiirmation  of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea  with 
certain  moral  qualities ;  whether  we  are  taught  by 
istttinct,  or  by  experience,  to  fourm  this  connection, 
axid  to  read  the  mind  in  the  countenance  j  beloaga' 
not  to  us  now  to  enquire,  nor  is  indeed  easy  to  resolve.^ 
The  fact  is  certain,  and  acknowledged^  that  wbat^ 
gtires  the  human  countenance  its  most  distingniidkmg: 
Beauty,  is  what  is  oalled its  expression;  or  an  ima^,' 
^bieh  it  is  conceived  to  shew  of  internal  moral  dis-^ 
pofiftiona. 

Tfaisr  leads  us  to  observe,  that  there  are  certain 
quMfSm  of  the  miiid,  mUkib,  wlisther  expressed  m 
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the  eouQiauuice,  OK  \gy  Vft&tdsf  or  by  aeticmi^  dwaPfia; 
raise  in  U9  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  Beauty«  Tfa«re 
are  two  great  clawes  of  monl  qiKilities ;  one  Is  of  the 
h%fa  and  the  great  virtues^  wUch  reqciitB  extriof. 
lUnary  effi>rtfl^  and  turn  upon  dafiger^  and  toieringg ; 
«6  heroisoiy  magnanimsty,  contempt  of  pteasuresi  atid 
contempt  of  death.  These,  as  i  have  dteerred  m  a 
femer  LeoUire»  excite  in  the  sijpieutor  afi  ettiotion  of 
Suldimiky  andOrandeor.^  The  other  cdasS'isgilMfattf 
^  the  social  ▼irtue%  and  socfa  as  are  of  a  softer  and 
geatler  kind;  as  compassion^  mildnees^  fHeodshipi 
and  genesosky.  These  raise  in  the  befadder  a  seH^ 
Mticoi  of  pleasure,  to  much  akin  to  l^t  produtteid 
by  Jbeitttifid  tanoansl  object^  that,  though  of  a  more 
dignified  nature,  it  m$^f  Without  iotproprieCy^  be 
dMBBd  under  the  same  bead. 

A  flfrecies  of  Beauty,  distinct  ivom  atijf  i  have  y^ 
OBcntioBed^  arises  from  diesigit  or  art ;  or,,  io  oAtt 
words^  from  tine  perception  of  means  being  adajiMd 
to  mtk  end ;  or  the  parts  of  any  t^tng.bdng  wett  fitted 
ttic  answer  the  design  of  tbe  whole.  Whe»  in  eon- 
Bideriiigthe  stmctureirf'a  tree,  or  a  plaaCy  w&observe 
bow  idl  the  parts,  the  r4M>ts,  the  i^m,  the  baric^  afid 
the  leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and^  nutriment  of 
tba  whole  f  much  more  when  wo  survey  aii  the  parts 
and  members  of  a  living  aniisal  (  or  when  we  exafiiiiie 
aoyof  the  curions  wOrksFof  art;  such  asax*t<kok,  a 
ship^  or  any  nice  macbiae;  tise  pl^sButfe  whiehi  we 
have  in  the  survey,  is  wholly  fbunded  on  this  seme  of 
Beauty.  It  is  altogether  dfifferent  from  the  perception 
ef  Beauty  produced  by  colow,  figure,  variety,  or  any 
of  tile  causes  fbrmedy  mentioned*  When  I  look  at 
awatch,  for  instate,  the^iaeeof  it,  if  fliiefytfngrafMed, 
aadof  curioiis  worimian^hip^  strike*  life  a^  BMtitilbl 
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iatbe  former  sense;  bn^  colour,  exquisite  polisir, 
%ares  finely  raised  and  turned.  Batwhen  I  examine 
the  jqpring  and  the  wheels,  and  praise  tiiie  beauty  o£ 
the  internal  machinery;  .my  pleasure  then  arises 
wl^olly  from  the  view  of  that  admirable  «rt  with  which 
so  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are  made  tci 
unite  for  one  purpose. 

This  sense  of  Beauty,  in  fitness  and  design,  has  a^ 
extensive  influence  over  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Beauty  which  we  discover  in 
the  proportion  of  doors,  windows^  arches,  pillars,  and 
all  the  orders  of  ^^hitecture.  Let  the  omamentaof 
a  building  be  ever  so  fine  and  elegant  in  themselves^ 
yet  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense /of  fitness  .and 
design,  they  lose  their  Beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye  like 
disagreeable  objects.  Twisted  columns;  for  instancy 
are  undoubtedly  ornamental;  but  as  tl>ey  have, an 
appearance  of  weakness,  they  always  displease  when 
tbey  are  made  use  of  to  support  any  part  of  a  builds 
ing  that  is  massy,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  nu>re 
substantial  prop.  We  cannot  look  upon  any  work 
whatever,  without  being  led^  by  a  natural. association 
of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and  design,  and  of  course 
to  examine  the  propriety  of  its  parts,  in  relation  to 
this  design  and  end.  When  their  propriety  is  clearly 
discerned,  the  work  seems  always  to  have  some 
Beauty ;  but  when  there  is  a  total  want  of  propriety, 
it  never  fails  of  appearing  deformed.  Our  sense  of 
fitness  and  design,  therefore,  is  so  powerfiil,  and 
holds  so  high  a  rank  among  our  perceptions,  as  to 
regulate,  in  a  great  measure,  our  other  ideas  ot 
Beauty :  an  observation  which  I  the  rather  make,  as 
it  i3  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  all .  who  study 
compps&iQa  shMil  carefully  attend  to  it...  For  in^a^ 
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epic  ik>em,  a  histoiy,  an  oration,  or  any  work  of 
genius,  we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  other  works, 
a  fitness,  or  adjustment  of  means,  to  the  end  which 
the  author  is  supposed  to  have  in  view.  Let  his 
descriptions  be  ever  so  rich,  or  hi^  %urea  ever  so 
elegant,  yet-  if  they  are  oiit  of  place,  if  they  are  not 
proper  parts  of  that  whole,  if  they  suit  not  the  maitx 
design,  they  lose,  all  their  Beauty ;  nay,  from  Beauties 
they  are  converted  into  Deformities.  Such  power  has 
our  sense  of  fitness  and  congruity,  to  produce  a  total 
transformation  of  an  object  whose  appearance  other- 
wise wGuld  have  been  Beautiful. 

After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species 
of  Beauty,  it  no^  only  remains  to  take  ndtice  of 
Beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  discourse ;  i 
term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  altogether  loose  and 
undetermined.  For  it  is  applied  to  all  that  pleases; 
either  in  style  or  in  sentiment,  from  whatever  prm-^- 
ciple  thiEit  pleasure  flows ;  and  a  Bestutifol-poem  or 
oration  means,  in  common  language^  no  other  tfaatr 
a  good  on^  or'one  well  composed.  In  this  sense,  it 
is  plain,  the  word  is  altogether  indefinite,  and  points 
at  no  particular  species  or'  kind  of  Beauty.  There 
is,  however,  another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite, 
in  which  Beauty  of  writing  characterises  a  particular 
mandier;  when  it  is  used  to  signify  a  certain  grace 
and  amasnity,  in  the  turn  either  of  style  or  sentimeiiii' 
for  which  some  authors  have  been  pecoKarly  dis^ 
tingutshed.  In  this  sense,  it  denotes  a  manner  neither 
remaricably  sublime,  nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor 
uncommonly  sparkling;  but  such  as  raises  in  the 
ireader  an  em<rtion  of  the  gentle  placid  kind,  similar 
to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplatidn  of  beautiful 
objects  in  nature;  which  neither  lifts  the  mind  very 

a  4 
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Hgh,  Hior  aviates  it  very  much^  but  diffuses  over  the 
imi^nation  an  agreeable  apd  pleaning  9€freiiity.  Mf^« 
Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  of  this  character ;  aiid 
13  one  of  the  iQost  proper  and  precise  examples  that 
can  be  given  of  it*  Fenelon,  the  author  of  the 
Adventures  of  Telemachus,  may  be  given  as  another 
0:am{^e.  Virgil  too,  though  very  capable  of  itising 
mi  occasions  into  the  Sublime,  yet,  in  his  general 
manner,  is  distinguished  by  the  character  of  Beauty 
Itud  Grace,  rather  than  of  Sublimity.  Ainong  orators, 
Cicero  has  more  of.  th^  Beautiful  than  Demosthenes, 
whose  genius  led  him. wholly  towards  vehemence  and 
stf^ngth^ 

*  This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Beauty.  We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety 
of  forms  ;  as  next  to  Sublimity,  it  is  the  most  copious 
source  of  the  pleasures  of  Taste ;  and  as  the  consider*  ^ 
ation  of  the  different  appearances,  and  principles  of 
Beauty,  tends  to  the  improvement  of  Taste  in  many 
subjects. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  appearing  under  the  f<»rms  of 
Sublime  or  Beautiful,  that  objects  delight  the  imagin- 
ation. From  several  other  principles^  also,  th^ 
derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleasure. 
.  Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Addison,  and  by  every  writer  on  this  subjectw  An 
pbjeot  which  has  no  merit  to  recommend  it,  except 
its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by  means  of  this  quality 
^ot^,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeaUe 
enk>tion«  Hence  that  passion  of  curiosity,  which 
prevails  so  generally  ammig  mankind.  Objects  and 
ideas  which  have  been  long  familiar,  make  too:fiuiit 
Act  impression  to  give  an  agreeable  ^exereise  £b  our 
iaeidties.    New  and  strange  objects  rouse  the  'flaind 
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from  its  dormaDt  sjEate,  hy  ffYixkg  it  a  quiek  and 
pleasing  impulse.  Hence  in  a  great  iheaiufei  tbe 
entertainment  afforded  us  by  fiction  and  romance. 
Tlie  emotion  raised  by  Novelty  is  of  a  more  lively  and 
pungent  nature  than  that  produced  by  Beauty;  Imt 
much  shorter  in  its  continuance.  For  if  the  dbject 
havem  itself  no  charms  to  hold  our  attention^  the 
shining  gloss  thrown  upon  it  by  Novelty  soon  wears 
off: 

.  Besides  Novelty,  Imitatioa  is  another  aoiiice  ct- 
Pleasure  to  Taste.  This  gives  rise  to  what  Mi^ 
Addison  terms,  the  Secondary  Pleasures  of  Imagim 
ation ;  which  form,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive  dass. 
For  all  Imitation  affords  some  pleasure ;  not  only. the 
Imitation  of  beautiful  or  great  objects,  by  recalling 
the  original  ideas  of  Beauty  or  Grandeur  which  such 
dbjeets  themselves  exhibited;  but  even  objects  which 
have  neither  Beauty  nor  Grandeur,  nay,  some  whicb 
are  terrible  or  deformed,  please  us  in  a  secondary  or 
represented  view. 

The  Pleasures  of  Melody  and  Harmony  belong 
also  to  Taste.  There  is  no  agreeable  sensation  we - 
receive  either  from  Beauty  or  Sublimity,  but  what  is 
capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  musical 
somad.  Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  numbers  y  and 
•even  of  the  mote  concealed  and  looser  measures  <xf 
prose.  Wit,  Humour,  and  Ridicule,  likewise  ppen  a 
variety  of  Pleasures  to  Taste,  quite  distinct  frc^.  any 
that  we  have  yet  consideredi. 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  further 
tfaesulgectof  the  Pleasures  of  Taste.*  Ihaveqpened 
some  4^  the  general  principles;  it  is  time  now  to 
make  the  application  to  our  chi^^  subject.  If  the 
question  be  piK^  To  wh^t  dgUM  of  tbfse  Pl^aatiies  oi- 
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Taisflte  which  I  have^umerated,  that  Heasure  into 
he  referred,  which  we  receive  frota  poetry,  eloquenccr 
or  fine  writing  ?  My  answer  is.  Not  to  any  one,  but 
to  them  all.  This  singular  advantage  writing  and 
discour^  possess,  that  they  encompass  so  latge  and 
rich  a' field  on  all  sides,  and  have  power  to  Exhibit,  in 
great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of  objects  only,  but 
ahnost  the  whole  of  those  which  give  Pleltsure  to  Taste 
and  Imagination :  whether  that  Pleasure  arise  from 
^nUiimitjr,  from  Beauty  in  its  <lifierent  forms,  from 
Design  ^  and  Art,  from  Moral  Sentiment,  from 
Novelty,  from  Harmony,  from  Wit,  Humour,  and 
fiddicule.  To  whichsoever  of  these  the  peculiar  bent 
of  a  person's  Taste  Hes,  from  some  writer  or  other 
he  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  receive  the  grati- 
fication of  it. 

.  Now  .this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetiy 
posses,  of  uip^ying  Taste  and  Imagination  with  such 
a  wide  circle  of  pleasures,  they  derive  altogether  from 
their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  Imitation  and 
Description  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  art.  Of 
aU  the  means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived 
for  recalling  the  images  of  real  objects,  and  awaken- 
ing, by  representation,  similar  emotions  to  those 
which  are  raised  by  the  original,  none  is  so  full  and 
extensive  as  that  .which  is  executed  by  words  and 
writing.  Tlurough  the  assistance  of  this  happy  inven- 
tion, there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral 
world  but  what  can  be  represented  and  set  before  the 
mind,  j,n  colours  very  strong  and  lively*  Hence  it 
is  usual  among  critical  writers  to  ^eak  of  Discourse 
as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitative  or  mimetic  arts ;  they: 
compare  it  with  painting  and  with  sculpture,  and  ia 
manyj^espects.prefer  it  justly  before  tfaem^.  1  r  j 
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.  Tbis  style  was; first  introduced  by  Aristotle :in'bi# 
Boetics ;  and,  since  bis  time,  bas  acquired  a  general 
currency  amoqg.  modem  authors.  But,  as  it  is  of 
consequence  to  introduce  as  mucb  precision  as  pot^ 
sible  into  critical  language,  I  must  observe^  tiiat  ibis 
manner. of  speaking  is  not  accurate.  Neitber  dis^ 
course  in:  general,  nor  poetry  in  particular,  can  be 
called  :alt<^ther  imitative  arts.  We  must  distin* 
guisb  betwixt  Imitation  and  Description,  whicb  w6 
ideas  that  should  not  be  confounded.  Imitation  is 
performed  by  means  of  somewhat  that  has  a  naturid 
likeness  and  resemblance  to  the  thing  imitated ;  and 
of  consequence  is  understood  by  all ;  such  are  statues 
and  pictures.  Description,  again,  is  the  raising  I9 
the  mind  the  conception  of  an  object  by  means  of 
some  arbitrary  or  instituted  symbols,  understood  only 
by  those  who  agree  in  the  institution  of  them ;  siich 
are  words  and  writing.  Words  have  so  natural 
resemblance  to  the  ideas  or  objects  which  they  are 
employed  to  signify;,  but  a  statue  or  picture  has  a 
natural  likeness  to  the  original.  And  therefore  Imit* 
ation  and  Description  difier  considerably  in  their 
nature  from  each  other. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  the  poet  introduces  into  his 
work  persons  actually  speaking ;  and,  by  the  words 
which  he  puts  into  their  mouths,  represents  the  dis- 
course which  they  might  be  supposed  to  hold ;  so  &t 
his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  Imitative  :  and 
this  is  the. case  in  all  dramatic  composition.  But,  in 
Narrative  or  Descriptive  works,'  it  can  with  no 
propriety  be  called  so.  Who,  for  instance,  woidd 
call  Virgil's  Description  of  a  tempest,  in  the  first 
Mneid,  an  Imitation  of  a  storm  ?  If  we  heard  of 
tbfi  toitatian  ■  of-  a  liattle  we  ought  natujraUy.  think  of 
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Miiie.iDOck-%ht,  orrqiresentattcm  oi  a  battle  on  the 
ikage,  but  would  never  apprehend  that  it  meant  one 
of  Homer's  Descriptions  in  the  Iliad.  I  admit  «t  the 
saone  time^  that  Imitaticm  and  Description  agree  in 
their  principal  effect^  of  recalling^  by  external  signs, 
the  ideas  of'  things  which  they  do  not  see.  Bat 
tifeOMgh  in  tim  they  coincide^  yet  it  should  &ot 
be  fbr^ten,  that  the  terms  themselves  are  not 
synonymous ;  that  they  import  different  means  of 
dSfecting  the  same  end  -,  and  of  course  make  different 
impressions  on  the  mind.* 


,  *  Though  in  Ae  execution  of  particular  parts  Poetry  is  certainly 
Pescriptive  rather  than  Imitative,  yet  there  is  a  qualified  sense,  in 
which  Poetry,  in  the  general,  may  be  termed  an  Imitative  art« 
The  subject  of  the  Poet  (as  Dr.  Gerard  has  shewn  in  the  Appendix: 
to  his  Essay  on  Taste)  is  intended  to  be  an  Imitation,  notoCthingp 
really  existipg,  but  of  the  course  of  nature ;  that  is,  a  feigned 
representation  of  such  events,  or  such  scenes,  as,  though  they 
never  had  a  being,  yet  might  have  existed ;  and  which,  therefore, 
by  their  probability,  bear  a  resemblance  to  nature*  It  was  pre(- 
bebly  in  this  sense  that  Aristocie  termed  Poetry  a  mimetic  art. 
How  far  eiUier  the  Imitatioa^  or  the  Description  which  Poetry 
employs,  is  superior  to  the  imitative  Powers  of  Painting  and 
Music,  is  well  shlewn  by  Mr.  Harrfs,  in  his  Treatise  on  Music, 
Painting,  and  Poetry.  The  chief  advantage  which  Poetry  or 
Discourse  in  general  enjoys,  iis  that  whereas,  by  the  nature- of  his 
Mv  ^^  Painter  is  oonfimed  to  the  rqpresentatioB  of  a  siogie 
^son^ent,  Writing  and  Discourse  can  tzace  a.  transaction  through 
Its  whole  progress*  That  moment  indeed  which  the  Painter 
pitches  upon  for  the  subject  of  hfs  picture,  he  may  be  said  to 
iexhftit  with  more  advantage  than  the  Poet  or  Orator;*  inasmiieh 
«s  ho  sets  before  us,  in  one  view,  aft  the  minute  oonsunrfsatr  c»- 
cvmstances  of  Ihft  ev^  whieb  happens  ih  one  indkidual  point  oi 
tima,  as  they  appear  in  nature;  while  Discourse  is  obliged  to 
exhibit  them  in  successioB,  and  by  means,  of  a  detail,  which  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  tedious,  in  otder  tcT  be  clear ;  or,  if  not  tedious, 
it  itt^  dangoK  of  &ei^  obscArth.    But  «o  tint  fK^  (if  liiBio*iAieli  ke 
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Whedier  we  eonsider  Pbetry  in  partfoiilar^  and 
Disooarse  in  general^  as  Imitative  or  Descriptive ;  it 
la  evident,  that  their  whole  power  in  recaUing  the 
impressions  of  real  objects,  is  derived  from  the  signi^ 
ficancy  of  words.  Aa  their  excellency  flows  altogether 
from  this  source,  we  must,  in  order  to  make  way  fotr - 
further  enquiries,  begin  at  the  fountain  head.  I 
shall,  therefore,  in  the  next  Lecture,  enter  upon  the 
consideratipn  of  Language :  of  the  origin,  the  pro« 
gress,  and  construction  of  which  I  purpose  to  treat 
'  at  some  length. 


LECTURE  VI. 


BISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANOUAOSi 

Having  finished  my  observations  on  the  Pleasures 
of  Taste,  wiiich  we  meant  to  be  introductory  to  thp 
principal  subject  of  these  Lectures,  I  now  begin  to 

„, — ^___,________________^___ — .,_j^ — . 

ha*  ckoieD,  the  Painter  being  entirely  confined,  he  cannet  exhJbilf 
Terioos  stages  of  the  same  afitifn  er  event;  and  he  it  aubjeol  to^ 
tins  farther  defect,  that  he  can  only  exhibit  ob^ta  as  they  appear 
tf»  the  eye,  aed  can  very  imperfectly  delineate  yhayarfers  and 
seDtunenta,  which  ore  the  noblest  snbjecta  of  Imiti^n  pc  Deacffip*^ 
tiQ&  "  The  power  of  representing  theae  with  fnR  advantage,  givef 
&  high  superiority  to  Discourse  and.  Writing  above  all  other  inita" 
tivcarts. 
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treat  of  ^Miguage ;  which  is  the  feimdation  of  the 
whole  pow^r  of  eloquence.  This  will  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable discussion;  and  there  are  few  subjects 
belonging  to  polite  literature  which  more  merit  such 
a  discussion.  I  shall  first  give  a  History  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Language  in  several  particulars,  from  / 
i%s  early  to  its  more  advanced  periods ;  which  shall 
be  followed  by  a  similar  History  of  the  Rise  and 
I^ogress  of  Writing.  I  shall  next  give  some  account 
of  the  Construction,  of  Language,  or  the  Principles 
of  Universal  Grammar ;  and  shall,  lastjiy,  apply  these 
observations  more  particularly  to  the  Englisli 
^Tongue.* 
^  Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of 
our  ideas  by  certain  articulate  sounds,  which  are  used 
as  the  signs  of  those  ideas.  By  articulate  sounds 
are  meant  those  modulations  of  simple  voice,  or  of 
sound  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by 
means  of  the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the  teeth, 
the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  How  far  there 
is  any  natural  connection  between  the  ideas  of  the 
mind  and  the  sounds  emitted,  will  appear  from  what 


,  *.  See. Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  ofLan- 
guages. — Treatise  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  in 
3  vols.  —  Harris's  Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning 
Language  and  Universal  Grammar..r-r  Essai  sur  rOrigine.dea  Con* 
noissances  Humaines,  par  TAbb^  Condillac. «-  Principes  de  Gram- 
maire,  par  Marsais.  —  Grammaire  Generale  et  Raison^e.  — >  Traic6 
de  la  Formation  Mechanique  des  Langues,  par  le  Presidenr  de* 
''Bros8ei«-r*Di€cours  sur  llnegalit^  parmi  les  HommeSy  par  Bous- 
seao.  —  Grammaire  Generale^  par.  Beauzee.— Principes  de  la 
Traduction,  par  Batteiix;  —  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,  voL  iiii-^Sanctii  Minerva^-  cum  notis  Perizohii. — Les 
Vrais  Principes  de  la  Lan{^ue  Franf  oiscy  par  T  AM6  Gisasd. 
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I  have  afterwards  to  offer.  ,  But  as  the  natural  jcon- 
npction  can,  upon  any  system,  afiect  only  a  smaD 
part  of  the. fabric  of  Language ^  the  conneciioa 
between  words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  consi- 
dered as  arbitrary  and  conventional,  owing  to  .the 
agreement  of  men  among  themselves;  the  dear 
proof  of  which  is,  that  different  nations  have  different 
Languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate  sounds, 
which  they  have  chosen,  for  communicating  their 
ideas. 

.  This  artificial  method  of  communicating  thou^t 
we  now  behold  carried  to  the  highest  perfection. 
Language  is  become  a  vehicle  by  which  the  most 
dehcate  and  refined  emotions  of  one  mind-  can  be 
trani$mitted,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfused  intQ 
another.  Not  only  are  names  given  to  all  objects 
around  us,  by  which  means  an.  easy  and  speedy 
intercourse  is  carried  on  for  providing  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  all  the  relations  and  difierences  among 
these  objects  are  minutely  marked,  the;  invisible 
sentignents  of  the  mind .  are .  described,  the  c&bst 
abstract  notions  and  conceptions  are  rendered  intelp 
ligible ;  and  all  the  ideas  which  science  can  discover^ 
or  imagination  create,  are  known  by  their  proper 
names.  Nay,  Language  has  been  carried  so  far^  as 
to  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  most  refined  luxury. 
Not  resting  in  mere  perspicuity,  we  require  ,x>rnai- 
ment  also;  not  satisfied  with  .having  the  conceptions 
of  t>thers  made  known  to  us,  we  make  a  farther 
demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned  as  to 
entertain  our  fancy  j  and  this  demand,  it  is  found, 
very  possible  to  gratify-  In  this  state  we  now  find 
Language.  In  this  state  it  has  been  found  among-^ 
many  nations  for  some  thousand  years.    The  object 
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is  become  fitmiliar;  and,  Uke  the  expftfise  of  the 
fimumient,  and  other  great  objects,  \rhieh  we  are 
accustomed  to  behold,  we  behold  it  without  wonder. 

But  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of 
Language  among  men.  Reflect  upon  the  feeble 
|>eginnings  from  which  it  must  have  arisen,  and  upon 
the  many  and  great  obstacles  which  it  must  have 
encountered  in  its  progress ;  and  you  will  find  reascm 
for  tiie  highest  astonishment  on  viewing  the  height 
which  it  has  now  attained.  We  admire  several  of  the 
inventions  of  art ;  we  plume  ourselves  on  some  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  in  latter  ages,  serv" 
ing  to  advance  knowledge,  and  to  render  life  com^^ 
fortable ;  we  speak  of  them  as  the  boast  of  human 
reason.  But  certainly  no  invention  is  entitled  to  any 
sach  degree  of  admiration  as  that  of  Language; 
which,  too,  must  have  been  the  product  of  the  first 
and  rudest  ages,  if  indeed  it  can  be  considered  as  a 
human  invention  at  all. 

OHbink  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  Lan^ 
guage  began  to  be  formed.  They  were  a  wandering^ 
scattered  race ;  no  society  among  them  except  fami- 
lies }  and  the  family  society  too  very  iinperfect,  as- 
their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pasturage  must 
have  separated  them  frequently  from  one  another. 
In  this  situation,  when  so  much  divided,  and  their 
intercourse  so  rare,  how  could  any  one  set  of  sounds, 
or  w(Mrds,  be  generally  agreed  on  as  the  signs  of  their 
ideas  I  Supposing  that  a  few,  whom  chance  or  neces- 
dtty  threw  together,  agreed  by  some  means  upon 
certain  signs,  yet  by  what  authority  could  these  be 
pn^agated  among  other  tribes  or  fkmilies,  so  as  ta 
spread  and  grow  up  into'  a  Language ?  One  would 
think,  that,  in  order  to  any  Language  fitting  and 
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fextendiiig  itself,  men  must  have  been  previously 
gathered  together  in. considerable  numbers;  Society 
must  have  been  already  far  advanced  j  and  yeti  on 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute 
necessity  for  Speech,  previous  to  the  formation  of 
Society.     For,  by  what  bond  could  any  multitude  of 
men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the  pro- 
secution of  any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the 
intervention  of  Speech,    they  could  communicate 
their  waints  and  intentions  to  one  another  ?    So  that, 
either  how  Society  could  form  itself  previously  to 
Language,  or  how  words  could  rise  into  a  Languag6 
previously  to  Society  formed,   seem  to  be  points 
attended  with  equal  difficulty.     And  when  we  con- 
sider farther,  that  curious  analogy  which  preyails  ia 
the  construction  of  almost  all  Languages,  and  that 
deep  and  subtile  logic  on. which  they  are  founded, 
difficulties  increase  so  much  upon  us,  on  all  hands, 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  smiall  reason  for  referring ' 
the  first  origin  of  all  Language  to  Divine  teaching  ot 
inspiration. 

But  supposing  Language  to  have  a  Divine  origi- 
nal, w^  cannot,  however,  suppose,  that  a  perfeci 
system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given  to  man.  It  is 
much  more  natural  to  think,  that  God  taught  our 
first  parents  only  such  Language  as  suited  their  pre- 
sent occasions;  leaving  them,  as  he  did  in  other 
things,  to  enlarge  and  imptove  it  as  their  future 
necessities  should  require.  Consequently,  those  first 
rudiment^  of  Speech  must  have  been  poor  and  nar^ 
fow;  and, we  are  at  full  liberty  to  enquire  ip  what 
manner,  and  by  what  steps.  Language  advanced. Jd 
the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it.  The  history 
'whi^h  I  am  to  give  of  this  progress,  will  suggest  S6vei 
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ral  thingSt  both  carious  in  themselves,  and  usefiil  in 
our  future  disiquisitioDs. 

If  we  should  suppose  a  period  before  any  words 
were  invented  or  known,  it  is  clear,  that  men  could 
have  no  other  method  of  communicating  to  others 
what  they  felt,  than  by  the  cries  of  passion,  accom- 
panied with  such  motions  and  gestures  as  were  far- 
ther expressive  of  passion.  For  these  are  the  only 
signs  which  nature  teaches  all  men,  and  which  are 
understood  by  alL  One  who  saw  another  going  into 
some  place  where  he  himself  had  been  frightened  or 
exposed  to  danger,  and  who  sought  to  warn  his 
neighbour  of  the  danger,  could  contrive,  no  other 
way  of  doing  so,  than  by  uttering  those  cries,  and 
making  those  gestures,  which  are  the  signs  of  fear ; 
just  as  two  men,  at  this  day,  would  endeavour  to 
make  themselves  be  understood  by  each  other,  who 
should  be  thrown  together  on  a  desolate  island. 
Ignorant  of  each  other's  Language.  ^  Those  exclam- 
ations, therefore,  which  by  Grammarians  are  called 
interjections,  uttered  in  a  strong  and  passionate  man* 
ner,  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  first  elements  or  begin^ 
nings  of  Speech.  / 

When  more  enlarged  communications  became 
necessary,  and  names  began  to  be  assigned  to  objects, 
in  what  manner  can  we  suppose  men  to  have  pro- 
ceeded in  this  assignation  of  names,  or  invention  of 
words?  Undoubtedly,  by  imitating,  as  much  as 
they  could,  the  ilature  of  the  object  which  they 
named,  by  the  sound  of  the  name  which  they  gave 
to  it.  As  a  Painter,  who  would  represent  gra^^ 
must  employ  a  green  colour;  so,  in  the  beginnings 
of  Language,  one  giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh 
or  boisterous,  would  of  course  employ  a  harsh  or  bois* 
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terous  sound.  He  coitld  not  do  otherwise,  ifhe  meant 
to  excite  in  the  hearer  Uie  idea  of  that  thing  whicl| 
he  sought  to  name.  To  suppose  words  invented,  or 
niEtmes  given  to  things,  in  a  manner  purely  arbitrary, 
irithout  any  ground  or  reason,  is  to  suppose  an  effect 
without  a  cause.  There  must  have  always  been 
some  motive  which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name 
rather  than  another ;  and  we  am  conceive  no  motive 
which  would  more  genersdly  operate  upon  men  in 
their  first  effi>rts  towards  LMguage»  than  a  desire 
to  p&int,  by  Speech,  the  objects  which  they  named, 
in  a  manner  more  or  less  complete,  according  as  the 
vocal  organs  had  it  in  their  power  to  effect  this 
imita^n. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which 
sound,  noise,  or  motion,  were  concerned,  the  imit- 
ation by  words  was  abundantly  obvious.  Nothii^ 
wkS  morenaturi^l,  than  to  imitate,  by  the  sound  of 
the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  sound  or  noise  which 
any  external  object  made;  and  to  form  its  name 
accordingly.  Tlius,  in  all  Languages,  we  find  a 
multitude  of  words  that  are  evidently  constructed 
upon  this  principle.  A  certain  bird  is  termed  the 
Cuckoo,  from  the  sound  which  it  emits.  When  one 
sort  of  wind  is  said  to  wJmlkt  and  another  to  roar; 
when  a  serpent  is  sqid  to  hiss;  a  fly  to  huz^  and  fall- 
ing  timber  io  crash;  when  a  stream  is  said  to  jftow, 
and  hail  to  rattie  ;  the  analogy  between  the  word  and 
the  thing  signified  is  plainly  discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  si^t 
only,  where  neither  noise  nor  motion  are  concerned, 
and  still  more  in  the  terms  appropriated  to  moral 
ide^  this  analogy  ajqpears  to  faiL  Ma^ji  learned 
men,  however^  have  been  of  opniion,  tirat  though  in 
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such  cases,  it  becomes  more  obscure^  yet  it  is  not 
aStogether  lost  j  but  that  throughout  the  radical 
words  of  all  Languages,  there  may  be  traced  some 
degree  of  correspondence  with  the  object  signified. 
With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  they 
rfemark,  that,  in  every  Language,  the  terms  signifi<. 
cfant  of  them,  are  derived  from  the  names  of  sensible 
objects  to  which  they  are  conceived  to  be  analogous  j 
and  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  pertaining  merely 
to  sight,  they  remark,  that  their  most  distinguishing 
qualities  have  certain  radical  sounds  appropriated  to 
the  expressions  of  them,  in  a  great  variety  of  Lan- 
guages. Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  hoUowness, 
smoothness,  gentleness,  violence,  &c.  they  imagine 
t6  be  painted  by  the  sound  of  certain  letters  or  syl- 
lables, which  have  some  relation  to  those  difierent- 
states  of  visible  objects,  on  account  of  to  obscure 
resemblance  which  the  organs  of  voice  are  capable 
of  assuming  to  such  external  qualities.  By  this 
natural  mechanism,  they  imagine  all  Languages  to^ 
have  been  at  first  constructed,  and  the  roots  of  theii^- 
capital  words  formed.  * 


;*  The  A)dibor,  whp  baa  carried  )lis  speculations  oii  this  subject, 
tbe  farthest,  is  the  President  De^  Brosses,  in  his  <<  Traits  de  la, 
*^  Formation  Mecbanique  des  Langues.'*    Some  of  the  radical 
letters  or  syllables  which  he  supposes  to  carry  this  expressive^ 
power  in  most  known  Languages  are,  St,  to  signify  stability  or 
rest ;  Fl,  to  denote  flueAcj;  CI,  a  gentle  descent ;  R,  whatrtia/t^^ 
't0  rapid  motion;   C»  to  cavity  or  hollowness,  &c.    A  century 
before  his  time,  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, had  taken  notice  of  these  significant  roots,  and  represented ' 
it  ai  a  peculiar  excellency  of  our  Tongue,  that,  beyond  all  others,* 
it  expressed  the  nature  of  the  obfeets  which  it  named,!  by  lemi^* 
iiigspimd«\4ka;pei:V  foft^r,  wesJcei^  slroDgeri ;  more  -obsoure^,  or.r 
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As  fi^r 'a9  this  system  is  founded  in  truth,  Lai^guage 
appears  to  be  not  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origiil. 
Among  the  andfent  Stoic  and  Platonic  Philosophers,^ 
it  was  a  question  much  agitated,  <f  Utruin  nomina 
<<  rerum  sint  naturS,  an  ifaipositione  ?  ^urn  ii  0m';^' 
by  which  they  meant,  Whether  words  were  merely 
conventional  symbols;  of  the  rise  of  which  no  ac- 
count could  be  given,  except  the  pleasure  of  the  first 
inventors  of  Language?  or^  Whether  there  was  some 
principle  in  nature  that  led  to  the  assignation  of  pat* 
ticular  names  to  particular  objects  ?  a^d  those  of  the 
Platonic  school  favoured  the  latter  opinion.  * 


more  st|»dulou8,  accerding  as  the  idea  which  is  to  be  suggested 
requires.  He  gives  various  examples.  Thus ;  words  formed  up<»i 
St,  always  denote  firmness  and  strength,  analogous  to  the  Latin 
s<o;  as,  stand,  staji  staff,  stop,  stout,  steady,  stakes  stamp,  stal-« 
lipn,  stately,  &c.  Words  beginning  with  Str,  intimate  violent 
force,  and  energy,  analogous  to  the  Greek  (nf awyv/ta ;  as,  strive,, 
strength,  strike,  stripe,  stress,  struggle,  stride,  stretch,  strip,  &c^ 
Thr,  implies  forcible  motion ;  as,  throw,  throb»  thrust,  through^ 
'threaten,  thraldom.  Wr,  obliquity  or  distortion ;  as,  wry,  wrest, 
wreath,  wrefetle,  wring,  wrong,  wrangle,  wrath,  wrack,  &c.  Sw, 
silent  agitation,  or  lateral  motion;  as,  sway,  swing,  swerve^ 
sweep,  swim.  SI,  a  gentle  fall,  or  less  observable  motion ;  as,  slide, 
slip,  sly,  slit,  slow,  slack,  sling.  Sp,  dissipation  or  expansion ;  as,, 
spread,  sprout,  sprinkle,  split,  spill,  spring.  Terminations  in  Ash» 
indicate  something  acting  nimbly  and  sharply;  as,  crash,  gash, 
rash,  flash,  lash,  slash.  Terminations  in  Ush,  something  acting 
more  obtusely  and  dully ;  as  crush,  brush,  hush,  gush,  blusW 
The  learned  Author  produces  a  great  many  more  examples  of  the 
same  kind,  which  seem  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of 
sound  have  had  some  influence  on  the  formation  of  words.  At  the 
same  time,  in  all  speculations  of  this  kind,  there  is  so  much  rooni 
for  fancy  to  operate,  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted  with  mucli 
caution  in  forming  any  general  theory. 

*  Vid.  Plat,  in  Cratylo.    **  Nomina  verbaque  noa  posita '  for- 
^'  tuito,  seQ  quadam  vi  &  ralione  nature  facta  esse,  P.  Nigidius  in 
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Thk  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  rdation 
between  words  and  objects,  can  only  be  applied  to 
Language  in>  its  most  simple  and  primitive  state. 
Though,  in  every  tongue,  some  remains  of  it,  as  I 
have  shewn  above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in 
vain  to  search  for  it  throughout  the  whble  construc- 
tion of  any  modem  Language*  As  the  multitude  of 
terms  increase  in  every  nation,  and  the  immense  field 
of  Language  is  filled  up,  words,  by  a  thousand 
fanciful  and  irregular  methods  of  derivation  and 
composition,  come  to  deviate  widely  from  the  primi« 
tive  character  of  their  roots,  and  to  lose  all  analogy 
or  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  thing  signified.  In 
this  state  we  now  find  Language.  Words,  as  we  now 
employ  them,  taken  in  the  general,  may  be  considered 
,  as  symbols,  not  as  imitations ;  as  arbitrary,  or  insti- 
tuted, not  natural  signs  of  ideas.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Language,  the  nearer  we 
remount  to  its  rise  among  men,  will  be  found  to 


<'  Granunaticis  Commentarus  docet;   rem  sane  in  philosophic 
«  dissertationibus  celebrem.    In  earn  rem  multa  argumenta  dicity 

^  ^<  CUT  videri  possint  verba  esse  naturalia,  magis  quim  arbitraria. 
*^  Vos,  inqoity  cum  dicimus,  motu  quodam  oris  conveniente,  cum 

*  <<  ip3ius  verbi  demonstriatione  utimur»  et  labias  sensim  primores 
«  emovemus,  ac  spiritum  atque  animam  porro  versum,  &  ad  eos 
^<  quibus  con8ermoci|iam\jr  intendimus.  At  contra  cum  dicimus 
**  NoSf  neque  prc^uso  intentoque  flatu  vocis,  neque  projectis  labiis 
<<  pronunciamus ;  sed  et  spiritum  et  labias  quasi  intra  nosmet 
«  ipsos  coercemus.  Hoc  sit  idem  et  in  eo  quod  dicimus,  ttif  & 
*^  ^gOf  &  whif  &  tibi*  Nam  sicuti  cum  adnuimus  &  abnuimus, 
<<  motus  quodam  illo  yel  capitis,  vel  oculorum,  a  natura  rei  quem 
*<  signiiicat,  non  abhorret,  ita  in  bis  vocibus  quasi  gestus  quidam 
'^  oris  et  spiritus  naturalis  est.  Eadem  ratio  c^t  in  Gr«cis  quoque 
**  vocibus  quam  esse  in  nostris  animadvertimus.** 

A.G£LLii7S|  Noct.  Attics?,  lib.x.  cap.  4. 
V  la 
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partake  ttiore  of  a  natural  expression.  As  it  could 
be  originally  formed  ion  nothing  but  imitation,  it 
would,  in  its  primitive  state,  be  more  picturesque; 
much  more  barien,  indeed,,  and  narrow  in  the  circle 
of  its  terms,  than  now ;  but  as  far  as  it  went,  more" 
expressive  by  sound  of  the  thing  signified.  This, 
then,  may  be  assumed  as  one  character  of  the  first 
state,  or  beginnings  of  Language^  amimg  every  savage 
tribe. 

A  second  character  of  Language,  in  its  early  state, 
is  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  words  were  at 
first  pronounced^  or  utt^ed,  by  men.  Interjections, 
I  shewed,  or  passionate  exclamations,  were  the  first 
elements  of  speech.  Men  laboured  to  communicate 
their  feelings  to  one  another^  by  ^  those  expresiive 
cries  and  gestures  which  nature  taught  (hem.  Aflei* 
words,  or  names  of  objects,  began  to  be  invented,^ 
this  mode  of  speakings  by  natural  signs,  could  iiot  W 
all  at  once  disused.  For  Language,  in  its  infancy, 
must  have  been  extiiemely  barren  j  and  there  certainly 
wa&  a  period,  among  all  rude  nations,  when  convers-^ 
ation  was  carried  on  by  arvery  few  words,  intermixed 
with  many  exclamations  and  earnest  gestures.  The 
small  stock  of  words  which  men  as  yet  possessed, 
rendered  these  helps  absolutely  necessary  for  explain- 
ing their  conceptions ;  and  rude,  uncultivated  men, 
not  having  always  at  hand  even  the  few  words  which 
they  knew,  would  naturally  labour  to  make  themselves 
understood,  by  varying  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accom* 
panying  their  tones  with  the  most  significant  gesticu- 
lations they  could  make.  At  this  day,  when  persons 
attempt  to  speak  in  any  Language  which  they  possess 
imperfectly,  they  have  recourse  to  all  these  supple- 
mmtal  nwUiods,  in  order  to  render  themselves  mora 
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intelligible.  The  plan  toO|  according  to  which  I  have 
shewn,  that  Language  was  originally  constructed, 
upon  resemblance  and  analogy,  as  far  ^s  was  possible, 
to  the  thing  signified^  would  naturally  lead  men  to 
utter  their  words  with  more  emphasis  and  forcey  as 
long  as  language  was  a  sort  of  painting  by  means  of 
sound.  For  all  those  reasons  thi^  may  be  assumed 
as  a  principle,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  earliest 
Languages  was  accompanied  with  more  gesticulation, 
and  with  more  and  greater  inflexions  of  voice,  than 
what  we  now  use  ;  there  was  more  action  in  it;  and 
It  was  more  upon  a  crying  or  sinking  tone. 

To  this  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave 
ri«e.  But  we  must  observe,  that,  after  this  necessity 
hadf  in  a  great  measure,  ceased,  by  Language  be- 
coming, in  process  of  time,  more  extensive  and 
copious,  the  ancient  manner  bf  Speech  still  subsisted 
among  many  nations ;  and  what  had  arisen  from 
necessity  continued  to  be  ui^ed  for  ornament- 
Wherever  there  was  much  fire  and  vivacity  in  the 
.  genius  of  nations,  they  were  naturally  inclined  to  a 
mode  of  conversation  which,  gratified  the  imagination 
so  much }  for  an  imagination  which  is  warm  is  always 
prone  to  throw  both  a  great  deal  of  action,  and 
a  variety  of  tones  into  discourse.  Upon  this  princi-p 
pie.  Dr.  Warburton  accounts  for  so  much  speaking 
by  action,  as  we  find  among  the  Old  Testament 
J^rophets;  as  when  Jeremiah  breaks  the  potier'9 
vessel,  in  sight  of  the  people ;  throws  a  book  into 
the  Euphrates ;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes ;  and  carries 
pi^t  his  household  stuff;  all  yrhich,  he  imagines,  might 
be  significant  modes  of  expression,  very  n&tural  in 
those  ages,  when  men.  were,  accustomed/ to  explain 
themselves  so  much  by  actions  .and  gestures^    Jbn 
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like  manner^  among  tho  Northern  American  tribes^ 
pertain  motions  and  actions  were  found  to  be  much 
used,  as  explanatory  of  their  meaning,  on  all  their 
great  occasions  of  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and 
by  the  belts  and  strings  of  wampujn,  which  they  gave 
and  received)  they  were  accustomed  to  declare  theil: 
meaning,  as  much  as  by  their  discourses.  : 

With  regard  to  inflexions  of  voice,  these  are  so 
natural,  that,  to  some  nations,  it  has  appeared  easier 
to  express  different  ide^s,  by  varying  the  tone  with 
which  they  pronounced  the  same  word,  than  to  coo* 
trive  words  for  all  their  ideas.  This  is  the  psactice 
of  the  Chinese  in  particular.  The  number  of  wards 
in  their  Language  is  said  not  to  be  great  ^  butj  in 
speaking,  they  vary  egch  of  their  words  on  np  kss 
than  five  different  tones,  by  which  they  make  the 
same  word  signify  five  different  things.  This  must 
give  a  great  appearance  pf  music  or  singing  to  their 
Speech.  For  those  inflexions  of  voice,  whichi  in 
the  infancy  of  Language,  were  no  more  than  harsh 
or  dissonant  crie^,  must,  as  Language  gradually 
polishes,  pass  into  more  smooth  and  musical  sounds : 
and  hence  is  formed,  what  we  call,  the  Prosody  of  | 
Language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that  botii 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Languages,  this  musical 
and  gesticulating  pronunciation  was  retained  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Without  having  attended  to  this, 
we  shall  be  at  a  loss  in  understanding  several  passages 
of  the  Classics,  which  relate  to  the  public  speaking, 
and  the  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  Ancients. 
It  appears,  from  many  circumstances,  that  the  pro« 
so^y  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  earned 
milch  farther  tbaq  oiirs,  or^thatthey  spoke  with  more 
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uid  Btronger  inflexions  of  voice  than  we  use.  The 
quantity  of  their  syllables  was  much  more  fixed  than 
in  any  of  the  modem  Languages,^  and  rendered 
much  more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  them. 
Besides  quantities,  or  the  difference  of.  short  and 
long,  accents  were  placed  upon  most  of  their  sylla- 
bles, the  acute,  grave,  and  circufnflex ;  the  use  of 
which  accents  we  have  now  entirely  lost,  but  which, 
we  know,  determined  the  speaker's  voice  to  rise  or 
falL  Our  modem  pronuncia^on  must  have  appeared  , 
to  them  a  lifeless  monotony.  The  declamation  of 
then-  orators,  and  the  pronunciation  of  their  actors 
upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the  nature  of  a  recit- 
ative in  music;  was  capable  of  being  marked  in 
notes,  and  supported  with  inetmments;  as  several 
leamed  men  have  fully  proved.  And  if  this  was  the 
case,  as  they  have  shewn,  among  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  jit  is  well  known,  were  still  a  more  musical 
peoplethan  the  Romans,  and  carried  their  attention 
to  tone  and  pronunciation  much  farther  in  every^ 
public  exhibition.  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  consi^ 
ders  tlie  music  of  Tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and 
I^QSt  .essential  parts. 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gestures :  for 
Strong  tones,  and  animated  gestures,  we  may  observe 
always  go  together.  Action  is  treated  of  by  all^the 
ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quality  in  every  public 
speaker.  The  action,  both  of  the  orators  and  the 
players  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  &r  more  vehement 
than  what  we  are  accustomed  to.  Roscius  would 
have  seemed  a  madman  to  us.  Gesture  was  (^such 
consequence  upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  is 
reason  for  believing,  that  on-  some  ^occasions,  the 
q[>eaking  and  the  acting  psurt  were  dividedi  -  whicb^ 
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aoconUi^  to  oar  ideas,'  would  ibrm  a  strange  exh]li{«> 
tion ;  one  player  spoke  the  words  in  the  proper  tones, 
while  ano^er  peribrmed  the  corresponding  motions 
and  gestures.  We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  it  was  a 
contest  between  him  and  Roscius,  whether  he  could 
exptess  a  sentinient  iu  a  greater  variety  of  phrases, 
or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  signifi- 
cant gestures.  At  last  gesture  came  to  engross  the 
stage  wholly;  for^  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  the  favourite  entertainment  of  the  public 
was  the  pantomime,  which  was  carried  on  entirely 
by  mute  gesticulation.  The  people  were  moved,  and 
w^  at  it,  as  much  as  at  Tragedies ;  and  the  passion 
for  it  became  so  strong,  that  laws  were  obliged  to  be 
made  for  restraining  the  senators  from  studying  the 
pantomime  art.  Now,  though  in  declamations'  aftd. 
theatrical  exhibitions,  both  tone  and  gesture  were, 
doubtless,  carried  much  farther  than  in  oomtnon  dis- 
course; yet  public 'speaking,  of  any  kind,  must,  in 
every  oouiitiy,  bear  some  proportion  to  the  mannei: 
that  is  used  in  conversation;  and^uch  public  enter- 
tainments as  I  have  now  mentioned,  could  never  have 
been  relished  by  a  nation,  whose  tones  and  gestures, 
in  discc^rse,  were  as  languid  as  ours. 

When  the  Barbarians  spread:  themselves  ov^  the 
Roman  Empire,  these  more  phlegnkatic  nations  did 
not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones,  and  gestures,  which 
necessity  at  first  introduced,  and  custom  ^nd  fancy 
afterwards  so  long  supported,  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Languages. «  As  the  Latin  Tongue  was  lost 
in  then:  idioms,  so  the  character 'of  speech  and 
pronunciation  began  to  be  changed  throughout 
£urope«  Nothing  of  the  same  attention  was  paid  to 
the^nmsic  of  Language,  or  to  l^e  p<HBp  of  dedamaticm 
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^q4  theatrical  action.  Both  conver^alJQix  and  publie 
speaking  becaiae.more  simple  and  plain^  such  as  we 
now  fiiEid  it;  without  that  enthusiastic  mixture  of 
tQn^s  and  gestures,  which  distinguished  the  ancient 

.  nations.  At  the  restoration  of  Letters,  the  genius 
of  Language  was  so  much  altered,  and  the  maqners 
jof  the  people  h^  become  sq  difierent,  that  it  wa^  no 
€asy  matter  to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said, 
cppeerning  their  declamations  and  public  spectacles. 
Our  plain  manner  of  speaking  in  these  northern 
countries,  expresses  the  p^sions  with  sufficient 
energy  to  move  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any 
more  vehement  manner.  But,  undoubtedly,  more 
vio^i^d  tones,  and  more  animated  motions,  carry  a 
.qf^tural  expression  of  warmer  feelings.    Accordingly^ 

^ior  different  modern  Languages,  the  prosody  of 
Speech  partakes  more  of  music,  in  proportion  to  the 
livelipess  and  sensibility  of  the  pec^le.  A  Frdncb- 
onan  both  varies  his  accents,  and  gesticulates  while  he 
speaks,  much  more  than  an  Englishman.  An  Italian 
»  great  deal  more  than  either.  Musical  pronuncisition 
and  e;xpressive  gesture  are,  to  this  day,  the  distinction 
ofltaly. 

From  the  pronunciation  of  Language,  let  us  pro- 
ceed, in  the  third  place,  to  consider  the  Style  of 
Language*  in  its  most  early  state,  and  its  progress  in 
this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in  which  men  at 
firsit  uttered  their  words,  and  maintained  convers- 
atioQa  i^as  strong  and  expressive,  enforcing  their 
imperfectiy  expressed  ideas  by  cries  and  gestures ;  so 
thie  Languagi^  i which  they  used,  could  be  no  other 
than^  full  of  %ures  and  metaphors,  not  correct  indeed, 
t>u^  fpreible  and  picturesque. 
..  We  ftre  apt,  iipop  a  superficial  vi£W>  to  imagine 
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that  those  modes  of  'espTCsdon  which  aw  icallccL 
Figures  bf  Speech' are  amohgtheridefrefliiehientd  o£ 
iSlpeedi,  not  invented  till  after  Language  bad  advanced 
to  its  later  periods,  and  mankind  were  bioagfat  ihtv 
a  polished  state;  and  that,  then,  they  were  devised 
by  Orators  and  Rhetoricians.  The  contrary  of  tfaia 
is  the  truth.  Mankind  never  employed  so  maniy^ 
Figures  of  Speech,  as  when  they  had  hardly  any^ 
words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  first,  the  want  of  proper^  names  for  every^ 
object,  obliged  them  to  use  one  naiii6  for  many) 
and,  of  course,  to  express  theitiiSielves  by  compatisons,'* 
metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  substituted  forms* 
of  Speech  which  render  Language  figurative.  N«(3rt,^ 
as  the  objects  with  which  they  were  most  conversant,^ 
were  the  sensible,  material  objects  arotmd  then^' 
nam^es  would  be  given  to  those  objects  long  b^ore 
words  were  iiwented  for  signifying  the  dispositions  of 
the  mind,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual  ideas*> 
Hience  the  early  Language  of  men  being  entirely- 
made  up  of  words  descriptive  of  sensible  objects,  it- 
became,  of  necessity,  extremely  inetaphorical.  t^f^ 
to  signify  any  desire  of  passion,  or  any  act  or  feelif%' 
of  lliemind,  they  had  na  precise  expression  which 
was  appropnated  to  that^  purpose,  but  were  under  a' 
necessity  of  painting  the  emotion  or  passion,  wfaidy^ 
they  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects  whicli 
had  most  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it, in 
some  sort,  visible  to  others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone  that  gave  rise  to 
this  figured  sl^^e.  Other  circumstances  also,  at  the 
commencement  of  Language,  contributed  to  it.  In 
the  infancy  of  aU  societies,  men  are  much  underthe^ 
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dommmOr  of  imagination  and  paancm.  They  live 
scattered  and  diapersed :  diey  are  unacquainted  inth 
thecourse  of  thii^}  they  are,  every  day,  nmeting 
with  new  and  strange  objects^  Fear  and  surprue, 
wonder  and  astoni^mei^  are  their  most  frequent 
passions.  Their  Language  will  necessarily  partake 
of  this  character  of  their  minds.  They  will  be  prone 
to  exaggeration  and  hyperbole.  They  will  be  given 
to  describe  every  thing  with  the  strongest  colours, 
and  most  vehement  expressions ;  infinitely  more  than 
men  living  in  the  advanced  and  cultivated  periods  of 
6Qciety»  when  their  imagination  is  more  chastenedt 
their  passions  are  more  tamed»  and  a  wider  experi* 
ence  has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  famfliar  to 
them.  Even  the  manner  in  which  I  before  shewed 
that  the  first  tribes  of  men  uttered  their  words, 
would  have  consideraUie  influence  on  their  style* 
Wherever  strong  exdamationsi  tones,  and  gestures, 
enter  much  into  conversation,  the  imagination  is 
always  more  exercised ;  a  greater  effort  of  fancy  and 
passion  is  excited.  Consequently,  the  fancy,  kept 
awake  and  rendered  more  sprightly  by  this  mode  of 
utterance,  operates  upon  style,  and  enlivens  it  more. 
These  reasonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted 
ftcts.  The  style  <^  all  the  most  early  Languages,, 
among  nations  who  are  in  the  first  and  rude  periods 
of  Society,  is  found,  witliout  exception,  to  be  ftdl  of. 
%ures ;  hyperbolical  and  picturesque  in  a  high 
d^ee.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the 
American  Languages,  which  are  known,  by  the  most 
authentic  accounts,  to  be  figurative  to  excess.  The. 
Iroquois  and  Illinois  carry  on  their  treaties  and  pub- 
lic traiisactkMss  with  bolder  meli^bors,  and  greater  ^ 
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pomp  of  style^  than  we  ufie  in  our^  poetioil  p«>- 
ductions.* 

Another  remarkable  instance  is^  the  style  of  the 
Old  Testament^  which  is  carried  on  by  constant  alhh 
sions  to  sensible  objects.  Iniquity,  or  guilt, "  ia 
expressed  by  <<  a  spotted  garment ;"  misery,  r  by 
<<  drinking  tiie  cup  of  astonishment ;''  vain  puirsuiti^ 
by  «  feeding  on  ashes  ;*'  a  sinful  life,  by  "  a  crooked 
"  path ;"  prosperity,  by  "  the  candle  of  the  IxMdd 
<<  shining  on  our  head ;''  and  the  like,  in  innumerable 
instances.    Hence  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call 


*  Thus,  to  give  an  instance  of  the  singular  style  of  these  nations, 
the  Five  Nations  of  Canada,  when  entering  on  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  UBf  expressed  themselves  by 'their  chiefs  in  the  following 
Language:  <<  We  are  happy  in  having  biurted  under  ground/. die 
**  red  axe,  that  has  so  often. been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  our 
"  brethren.  Now,  in  this  sort,  we  inter  ihe  axe,  and  plant  th« 
''  tree  of  Peace.  We  plant  a  tree,  whose  top  will  reach  the  San ; 
'<  and  its  branches  spread  abroad,  so  that  it  shall  be  seen  afar  oiF. 
f  May  its  growth  never  be  stifled  and  choked;  but  may- it  shade 
<<  both  your  country  and  ours  with  its  leaves !  ^  Let  us  make  fiul 
«  its  roots,  and  extend  them  to  the  utmost  of  your  colonies.  If 
**  the  French  should  come  to  shake  this  tree,  we  would  know  it  by 
^  the  motion  of  its  roots  reaching  inta  our  country.  May  the 
<<  Great  Spirit  idlowus  to  rest  in  tranquillity  upon  our  mats,  and 
¥  never  agpn  dig  up  the  axe  to  cut  down^he  tree  of  Peace:  Let 
**  the  earUi  be  trod  hard  over  it,  where  it  lies  buried.  Let  a 
^  strong  stream  run  under  the  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  out  of 
^  our  sight  and  remembrance.  The  fire  that  had  long'  burned  in 
*f  AJbany  is  extinguished.  The  bloody  bed  is  washed  clean,  and 
^  the  tears  are  wiped  from  our  eyes.  We  now  renew  the  covenant 
<<  chain  of  friendslpp.  Let  it  be  kept  bright  and  clean  as  silver* 
<<  and  not  suffered  to  contract  any  rust.  Let  not  any  one  puU 
«*  away  his  arm  from  it.'*  These  passages  are  extracted  from 
Cadwallader  Golden's  History  of  llie  Five  Indian  Nations:  where 
k  appetts,  from  thei  authentic  documents  he  produce9»  tluit  such 
b  their  genuine  style. 
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tiiis  sort  of  style  the  Oriental  Style  ;  as  fancying  it  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  East ;  whereas,  from 
the  American  style,  and  from  many  other  instances, 
it  plainly  appears  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  any 
one  region  or  climate ;  but  to  have  been  common  to 
tU  nations  in  certain  periods  of  Society  and  Lan- 
guajge. 

Hence  we  may  receive  some  light  concerning  that 
scoring  paradox,  that  t^oetry  is  more  ancient  than 
Prose.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  this  point 
fully  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Poetry.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  from  what  has  been  said  it  plainly 
appear^  that  the  style  of  all  Language  must  have 
been  originally  poetical ;  strongly  tinctured  with  that 
enthusiasm,  and  that  descriptive  metaphorical  expres*- 
sibn,  which  distinguishes  Poetry.  .   ] 

As  Language,  in  its  progress,  began  to  grow  more 
copious,  it  gradually  lost  that  figurative  style  which 
was  its  early  character.  When  men  were  furnished 
with  proper  and  familiar  names  for  every  object,  both 
sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not  obliged  to  use  sq 
many  circumlocutions.  Style  became  more  precise, 
and,  of  course,  more  simple.  Imagination  too,  in 
proportion  as  Society  advanced,  had  less  influence 
Over  mankind.  The  vehement  manner  of  speakin^^ 
by  tones  and  gestures  began  to  be  disused.  The^ 
understanding  was  more  exercised;  the  fancy,  less. 
Intercourse  among  mankind  becoming  more  exten- 
sive and  frequent,  clearness  of  style,  in  signifying* 
their  meaning  to  each  other,  was  tihe  chief  object  oC 
attention.  In  place  of  Poet3,  Philpsopheri^  became 
tbe  instructors  pf  men ;  and,  in  their  reasonings  on< 
all  different  subjects,  introduced  that  plainer  and; 
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aiinpler  style  of  composition,  which  we  now  call 
Prose.  Among  the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  ScyroS, 
the  master  of  Pythagoras,  is  recorded  to  have  been 
the  first,  who,  in  tfeis  sense,  composed  any  writing 
in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and  poetical 
dress  of  Language  was  now  laid  aside  from  the  inter- 
course of  men,  and  reserved  for  those  occasions  only 
on  which  ornament  was  professedly  studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  History  of  Language 
through  some  of  the  variations  it  has  undergone  :  I 
have  considered  it,  in  the  first  structure  and  com- 
position of  words  J  in  the  manner  of  uttering  or  pro- 
nouncing words ;  and  in  the  style  and  character  of 
Speech.  I  havp  yet  to  consider  it  in  another  view, 
respecting  the  order  and  arrangement  of  words; 
when  we  shall  find  a  progress  to  have  taken  place, 
similar  to  what  I  have  been  now  illustrating. 


LECTURE  VII. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE, 
AND  OF  WRITING. 

When  .we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are 
arranged  in  a  sentence,  or  significant  proposition,  we 
find. a  very  remarkable  difierence  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  Tongues.  The  consideration  of 
this  will  serve  to  unfold  farther  the  genius  of  Lan- 

VOL.  I.  I 
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guage,  and  to  shew  the  causes  of  those  alterations 
which  it  has  undergone  in  the  progress  of  Society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that 
alteration  of  which  I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as 
we  did  formerly,  to  the  most  early  period  of  Lan- 
guage.    Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  Savage,  who 
beholds  some  object,  such  as  fruit,  which  raises  his 
desire,  and  who  requests  another  to  give  it  to  him. 
Supposing  our   Savage    to  be    unacquainted  with 
words,  he  would,  in  that  case,  labour  to  make  him- 
self be  understood,    by  pointing  earnestly  at  the 
object  which  he  desired,  and  uttering,  at  the  ^me 
time,   a  passionate  cry.      Supposing  him  to  have 
acquired  words,  the  first  word  which  he  uttered 
would,  of  course,  be  the  name  of  that  object. ,  He 
would  not  express  himself,  according  to  our  English 
order  of  coni^truction,  "  Give  me  fruit ;"  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  order,  "  Fruit  give  me  ;*'  "  Fructum 
"  da  mihi :"  For  this  plain  reason,  that  his  attentioo 
was  wholly  directed  towards  fruit,  the  desired  object. 
This  was  the  exciting  idea;  the  object  which  moved 
him  to  speak;   and  of  course  would  be   the  first 
named.    Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting 
into  words  the   gesture  which  nature  taught  the 
Savage  to  make,  before  he   was  acquainted  with 
words ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  depended  upon  as 
certain,  that  he  would  fall  most  readily  into  this 
arrangement. 

Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  ordering 
Our  words,  we  call  this  an  inversion,  and  consider  it 
as  a  forced  and  unnatural  order  of  Speech.  But 
l;hough  not  the  most  logical,  it  is,  however,  in  one 
view,  the  most  natural  order ;  because  it  is  the  order 
suggested  by  imagination  and  desire,  which  always 
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impel  m  to  mention  their  object  in  the  first  place* 
We  might  therefore  conclude,  a  priori,  that  this 
would  be  the  order  in  which  vwrds  were  mpst  com- 
monlj  arranged  at  the  beginnings  of  Language  ^  and 
accordingly  we  find,  in  fact,  that,  in  this  order,  words 
are  arranged  in  most  of  the  ancient  tongues ;  as  in 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is  said  als6^  in  the 
Russian,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the 
American  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  Language,  tlie  arrangement  which 
most  commonly  obtains  is,  to  place  first  in  the  sen- 
tence that  word'  which  expresses  the  pirincipal  object 
pf  the  discourse,  together  with  its  cirdiimstances  5 
and  afterwards,  the  person,  or  the  thing  that  acts 
lipon  it.  Thus  Sallust,  comparing  together  the  mind 
and  the  body ;  "  Animi  imperio,  corporis  servitic^ 
"  magis  utimur ;"  which  order  certainly  renders  the 
sentence  more  lively  and  striking  than  when  it  is 
arranged  according  to  our  English  construction; 
*«,  We  make  most  use  of  the  direction  ef  the  soul,  and 
*<  of  the  service  of  the  body."  The  Latin  order 
gratifies  more  the  rapidity  of  the  imagination,  which 
naturally  runs  first  to  that  which  is  its  chief  object  $ 
and  having  once  named  it,  carries  it  in  view  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  the  same  manner  in 
poetry: 

Justum  &  tenacem  propositi  virum, 

Non  civium.  ardor  prava  jubentiuniy  * 

Nou  Tultus  instaatis  tyriumi, 

Mente  quatit  solida.    ■  ■. 

Every  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  here 
the  words  are  arranged  with  a  much  greater  regard 
to  the  figure  which  the  several  objects  make  in  ihei 
tsLacy^  than  our  English  construction  admits  f  whidi 

I  2    • 
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'  would  requite  the  **  Justum  &  tenacem  propositi 
^*  virum/*  though,  undoubtedly,  the  capital  object  in 
the  sentence,  to  be  thrown  into  the  last  place. 

X  have  said,  that,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Lan- 
guages, the  most  common  arrangement  is,  to  place 
that  first  which  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  speaker 
most.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  this  holds 
without  exception.  Sometimes  regard  to^  the  har- 
mony of  the  period  requires  a  different  order ;  and  in 
languages  susceptible  of  so  much  musical  beauty, 
and  pronounced  with  so  much  tone  and  modulation 
as  were  used  by  those  nations,  the  harmony  of  periods 
was  an  object  carefully  studied.  Sometimes,  too, 
attention  to  the  perspicuity,  to  the  force,  or  to  the 
artful  suspension  of  the  speaker^s  meaning,  alter  this 
order  J  and  produce  such  varieties  in  the  arrange- 
ment, that  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one 
principle.  But,  in  general,  this  was  the  genius  and 
character  of  most  of  the  ancient  Languages,  to  give 
such  full  liberty  to  the  collocation  of  words,  as  allowed 
them  to  assume  whatever  order  wias  most  agreeable 
to  the  speaker's  imagination.  The  Hebrew  is  indeed 
an  exception:  which,  though  not  altogether  without 
inversions,  yet  employs  them  less  frequently,  and 
approaches  nearer  to  the  English  construction  than 
either  thp  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  modern  Languages  of  Europe  have  adopted 
a  different  arrangement  from  the  ancient.     In  their 

'prose  compositions,  very  little  variety  is  admitted  in 
the  collocation  of  words ;  they  are  mostly  fixed  to 
one  order  j  and  that  order  is,  what  may  be  called 
the  Ordex  of  the  Understanding.  They  place  first 
in  the  sentence,  the  person  or  thing  which  speaks  or 
acts  f  next,  its  action  j  and  lastly,  the  ohgect  of  its 
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action.  So  that  the  ideas  -are  made  to  succeed  to 
one  another,  not  according  to  the  degree  of  iin« 
portance  which  the  several  objects  carry  in  the 
imagination,  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  time* 

An  English  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great 
man,  would  say  thus :  **  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
**  pass  oyer  in  silence  such  remarkable  mildness,  such 
<<  singular  and  unheard-of  clemency,  and  such  unusual 
"  moderation,  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power*" 
Here  we  have  first  presented  to  us  the  person  who 
speaks,  "  It  is  impossible  for  wie;*'  next,  what  that 
person  is  to  do^  "impossible  for  iiim  to  pass  over  in 
**  silence  ;*'  and  lastly,  the  object  which  moves  him 
so  to  doi  "  the  mildness,  clemency^  and  moderation 
^*  of  his  patron.*'  Cicero,  from  whom  I  have  transi- 
lated  these  words,  just  reverses  this  order ;  beginning 
with  the  .object,  placing  that  first  which  was  the 
exciting  idea  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and  ending  with 
the  speaker  and  his  action.  "  Tantam  mansuetudi- 
"  nem,  vtam  inusitatam  inauditamque  clementiam, 
"  tantumque  in  summa  potestate  rerum  o(anium 
"  modum,  tacitus  nuUo  modo  praeterire  possumu'* 
(Orat.  pro  Marcell.) 

.  The  Latin  order  is  more  animated;  the  English 
more  clear  and  distinct.  The  Romans  generally 
arranged  their  words -according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination.  We 
arrange  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  the 
understanding  directs  those  ideas  to  be  exhibited,  in 
succession,  to  the  view  of  another.  Our  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  appears  to  be  the  consequence  of 
greater  refinement  in  the  art  of  Speech;  as  far  aa 
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clearness  in  communicatioa  isiinderstood  to  be  the 
end  of  Speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above 
the 'ordinary  style,  and  to  speak  the  Language  of 
fancy  and  passion,  our  arrangement  is  not  altogether 
so  limited ;  but  some  greater  liberty  is  allowed  for 
transposition  and  inversion.  Even  there,  however^ 
that  liberty  is  confined  within  narrow  bounds,  in 
comparison  of  the  ancient  Languages.  The  different 
modem  Tongues  vary  from  one  another,  in  this 
respect  The  French  Language  is,  of  them  all,  the 
most  detei^ninate  in  the  order  of  its  words,  and 
admits  the  least  of  inversion,  either  in  prose  or  poetry. 
The  English  admits  it  more.  But  the  Italian  retains 
the  most  of  the  ancient  transpositive  character ; 
though  one  is  apt  to  think  it  attended  with  a  little 
obscurity  in  the  style  of  some  of  their  authors,  .who 
deal  most  in  these  transpositions. 

It  is  proper,  next,  to  observe,  that  there  is  one 
circumstance  in  the  structure  of  all  the  modern 
Tongues,  which,  if  necessary,  limits  their  arrange- 
ment, in  a  great  measure,  to  one  fixed  and  detef^ 
ininate  train.  We  have  disused  those  differences  of 
termination,  which,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  dis- 
tinguished the  several  cases  of  nouns,  and  tenses  of 
verbs ;  and  which,  thereby,  pointed  out  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to  one 
another^  though  the  related  words  were  digoined, 
tmd  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence. 
This  is  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  Language,  of 
•which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  in  the  next 
Lecture.  One  obvious  effect  of  it  is,  that  we  have 
<»ow,  for  tbemost  part,  no  way  lefb  us  to  shew -the 
close  relation  of  any  two  words  to  each  other  in 
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meanings  but  by  placing  them  close  to  one  another 
in  the  period.  For  instance,  the  Romans  coul(l»  with 
propriety,  express  themselves  thus : 

Extinctum  nymphae  crudeli  funere  Daphnim  7 

Flebant>  C 

Because  "  Extinctum  &  Daphnim/*  being  both  in 
the  accusative  case,  this  shewed,  that  the  adjective 
and  the  substantive  were  related  to  each  pther, 
though  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line } 
and  that  both  were  governed  by  the  active  verb 
**  ilebant,"  to  which  «  Nymphae*'  plainly  appeared 
to  be  the  nominative.  The  different  terminations 
here  reduced  all  into  order,  and  made  the  con- 
nection of  the  several  wordsf  perfectly  clear.  But 
let  us  translate  these  words  literally  into  Englisbi 
according  to  the  Latin  arrangement;  <^  Dead  the 
<<  nymphs  by  a  cruel  fate  Daphnis  lamented  ;*'  and 
they  become  a  perfect  riddle,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  find  any  meaning* 

It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  ob- 
tained in  almost  all  the  ancient  Languages  of  varying 
the  termination  of  the  nouns  and  verbs,  and  thereby 
pointing  out  the  concordance,  and  the  government  of 
the  words,  in  a  sentence,  that  they  enjoyed  so  much 
liberty  of  transposition,  and  could  marshal  and 
lurraxige  their  words  in  any  way  that  gratified  the 
imagination,  or  pleased  the  ear»  When  Language 
came  to  be  modelled  by  the  northern  nations  who 
ovfiiran  the  empire,  they  dropped  the  cases  of  nouns, 
and  the  different  termination  of  verbs,  with  the  more 
ease,  because  they  placed  no  great  value  upon  the 
advantages  arisii:^  from  such  a  structure  of  Language. 
They  w$r«,  attentive  only  to  cl€^ness»  and  copipush 
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ness  of  expression.  They  neither  regarded  much 
the  harmony  of  sound,  nor  sought  to  gratify  the 
imagination  by  the  collocation  of  words.  They  stu- 
died, solely  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  should  exhibit  their  ideas  to  others  in  the  most 
distinct  and  intelligible  order.  And  hence,  if  our 
Language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement  of 
its  words,  possesses  less  harmony,  less  beauty,  and 
less  force,  than  the  Greek  or  Latin ;  it  is,  however, 
in  its  meaning,  more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  shewn  what  the  natural  progress  of 
Language  has  been,  in  several  material  articles }  and 
this  account  of  the  Genius  and  Progress  of  Lan- 
guage lays  a  foundation  for  many  observations,  both 
curious  and  useful.  From  what  has  been  said  in 
this,  and  the  preceding  Lecture,  it  appears,  that 
Language  was,  at  first,  barren  in  words,  but  descrip- 
tive by  the  sound  of  these  words  j  and  expressive  in 
the  manner  of  uttering  them,  by  the  aid  of  signifi- 
cant tones  and  gestures:  Style  was  figurative  and 
poetical :  Arrangement  was  fanciful  and  lively.  It 
appears,  that,  in  all  the  successive  changes  which  ^ 
Language  has  undergone,  tis  the  world  advanced, 
the  understanding  has  gained  ground  on  the  fancy 
and  imagination.  The  Progress  of  Language,  in 
this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of  age  in  man. 
The  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  predominant 
in  youth;  with  advancing  years,  the  imagination 
cools,  and  the  understanding  ripens.  Thus  Lan- 
guage, proceeding  from  sterility  to  copiousness,  hath, 
at  the  same  time,  proceeded  from  vivacity  to  accu- 
racy ;  from  fire  and  enthusiasm,  to  coolness  and  pre- 
cision. Those  characters  of  early  Language,  de- 
jicriptive  sound,  vehement  tones  and  gestures,  $gur- 
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ative  style,  and  inverted  arrangement,  all  hang 
together,  have  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other; 
and  have  all  gradually  given  place  to  arbitrary 
sounds,  calm  pronunciation,  simple  style,  plain 
arrangement*  Language  is  become,  in  modem 
times,  more  correct,  indeed,  and  accurate;  but, 
however,  less  striking  and  animated :  in  its  ancient 
^tate,  more  favourable  to  poetry  and  oratory ;  in  it8 
{uresent,  to  reason  and  philosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  Progress  of 
Speech,  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  Progress 
of  Writing,  which  next  demands  our  notice ;  though 
it  will  not  require  so  full  a  discussion  as  the  former 
tsubject. 

Next  to  Speech,  Writing  is,  beyond  doubt,  the 
most  useful  art  which  men  possess.  It  is  plainly \an 
improvenient  upon  Speech,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  posterior  to  it  in  order  of  time.  At  first,  men 
thought  of  nothing  more  than  communicating,  their 
thoughts  to  one  another,  when  present,  by  means  of 
words,  or  sounds,  which  they  uttered.  Afterwards, 
they  devised  this  further  method,  of  mutual  commu- 
nication  with  one  another,  when  absent,  by  nieans  of 
marks  or  characters  presented  to  the  eye,  which  we 
call  writing. 

Written  characters  are  of  two  sorts.  They  are 
«ther  signs  for  things,  or  signs  for  words.  Of  the 
former  sort,  signs  for  things,  are  the  pictures,  hiero- 
glyphics,  and  symbols,  employed  by  the  ancient 
nations ;  of  the  latter  sort,  signs  for  words,  are  the 
alphabetical  characters,  now.  employed  by  all  Euro- 
peans. These  two  kinds  of  writing  are  generically, 
and  essentially  distinct. 

Pictures  were»  undoubtedly,  the  first  essay  towards 
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Writing.  Imitation  is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all 
ages,  and  among  all  nations,  some  methods  have 
obtained,  of  copying  or  tracing  the  likeness  of  sen- 
sible objects.  Those  methods  would  soon  be  em- 
ployed by  men  for  giving  some  imperfect  information 
to  others,  at  a  distance,  of  what  had  happened ;  or, 
for  preserving  the  memory  of  facts  which  they  sought 
to  record.  Thus,  to  signify  that  one  man  had  killed 
another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one  man  stretched 
upon  the  earth,  and  of  another  standing  by  him  with 
a  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand.  We  find,  in  fact,  that 
when  America  was  first  discovered,  this  was  the  only 
sort  of  Writing  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico. 
By  historical  pictures,  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have 
transmitted  the  memory  of  the  most  important  trans- 
actions  of  their  empire.  These,  however,  must  have 
been  extremely  imperfect  records ;  and  the  nations 
who  had  no  otlier,  must  have  been  very  gross  and 
rude.  Pictures  could  do  no  more  than  delineate 
external  events.  They  could  neither  exhibit  the 
connections  of  them,  nor  describe  such  qualities  as 
were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of 
the  dispositions,  or  words,  of  men. 

To  supply,  in  some  degree,  this  defect,  there  arose, 
in  process  of  time,  the  invention  of  what  are  called, 
Hieroglyphical  Characters ;  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  second  stage  of  the  art  of  Writing.  Hiero- 
glyphics consist  in  certain  symbols,  which  are  made 
to  stand  for  invisible  objects,  on  account  of  an 
analogy  or  resemWance  which  such  symbols  werie 
supposed  to  bear  to  the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye  was 
the  hieroglyphical  symbol  of  knowledge }  a  circle, 
of  eternity,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
Hieroglyphics,  therefore,  were  a  more  refined  and 
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extensive  species  of  painting.  Pictures  delineated 
the  resemblance  of  external  visible  objects.  Hiero- 
glyphics painted  invisible  objects^  by  analogies  taken 
from  the  external  world. 

.    Among  the.  Mexicans  were  found  some  traces  of 
hieroglyphical  characters,  intermixed  with  their  his- 
torical pictures^    But  Egypt  was  the  country  where 
this  sort  of  Writing  was  most  studied  and  brpught 
into  a  regular  art.     In  hieroglyphics  was  conveyed  all 
the  boasted  wisdom  of  their  priests.    According  to 
the  properties  which  they  ascribed  to  animals,  or  tlie 
qi]^lities  with  which  they  supposed  natural  objects  to 
be  endowed,   they  pitched  upon  them  to  be  the 
emblems,  or  hieroglyphics,  of  moral  objects;   and 
employed  them  in  their  Writing  for  that  end.    Thus, 
ingratitude  was  denominated  by  a  viper ;  imprudence, 
by  a  fly  j  wisdom,  by  an  ant  j  victory,  by  a  hawk ;  a 
dutiful  child,  by  a  stork  ;  a  man  universally  shunned, 
by  an  eel,  which  they  supposed  to  be  found  in  com. 
pany  with  no  other  fish.      Sometimes  they  joined 
together  two  or  more  of  these  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters; as  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head;  to  denote 
nature,  with  God  presiding  over  it.    But,  as  many 
of  tiiose  propertiies  of  objects  which  they  assumed  for 
the  foundation  of  their  hieroglyphics,  were  merely 
imaginary,  and  the  allusioiis  drawn  from  them  were 
forced  and  ambiguous ;  as  the  conjunction  of  their 
characters  rendered  them  still  more  obscure,   and 
fiHMt  have  expressed  very  indistinctly  the  connections 
and  relations  of  things  ;  this  sort  of  writing  could  be 
no  other  than  aenigmatical,  and  confused  in  the 
highest  degree;  and  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect 
vehicle  of  knowledge  of  any  kind. 
.  It  has  been  imagined  that  hieroglyphics  were  an 
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inventioii  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  for  concealing 
their  learning  from  common  view ;  and  that,  upon 
this  account,  it  was  preferred  by  them  to  the  alpha- 
betical method  of  Writing.  But  this  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  Hieroglyphics  were,  undoubtedly,  em- 
ployed, at  first,  from  necessity,  not  from  choice  or 
refiinement ;  and  would  never  have  been  thought  of^ 
if  alphabetical  characters  had  been  known.  The 
nature  of  the  invention  plainly  shews  it  to  have  been 
one  of  those  gross  and  rude  essays  towards  Writing, 
which  were  adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world ; 
in  order  to  extend  farther  the  first  method  which 
they  had  employed  of  simple  pictures,  or  represent- 
ations of  visible  objects.  Indeed,  in  after  times, 
when  alphabetical  Writing  was  introduced  into 
£gypt,  and  the  hieroglyphical  was,  of  course,  fallen 
into  disuse,  it  is  known,  that  the  priests  still  employed 
the  hieroglyphical  characters,  as  a  sacred  kind  of 
.Writing,  now  become  peculiar  to  themselves,  and- 
serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learniag 
and  religion.  In  this  state,  the  Greeks  found  hieror 
glyphical  Writing,  when  they  began  to  have  inter:^ 
course  with  Egypt ;  and  some  of  their  writers  mistook 
this  use,  to  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the  cause 
that  had  given  rise  to  the  invention* 

As  Writing  advanced,  from  pictures  of  visible 
objects,  to  hieroglyphics,  or  symbols  of  things  invi- 
sible; from  these  latter,  it  advanced,  among  some 
nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks  which  stood  for 
objects,  though  without  any  resemblance  or  analogy 
to  the  objects  signified.  Of  this  nature  was  the 
method  of  writing  practised  among  the  Peruvians. 
They  made  use  of  small  cords,  of  different  colours;  an4 
by  knots  upon  these,  of  various  sizes,  and  differently 
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ranged,  tbey  contrived  signs  for  giving  information, 
and  communicating  their  thoughts  to  one  another.  . 
Of  this  nature  also,  are  the  written  characters 
which  are  used  to  this  day  throughout  the  great  empire 
of  China.  The  Chinese  have  no  alphabet  of  letters, 
or  simple  sounds,  which  compose  their  words.  But 
every  single  character  which  tiiey  use  in  Writing,  is 
significant  of  an  idea  ;  it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for 
some  one  thing  or  object.  By  consequence;  the 
number  of  these  characters  must  \}e  immense.  It 
must  correspond  to  the  whole  number  of  objects  or 
ideas,  which  they  have  occasion  to  express ;  that  is^ 
to  the  whole  number  of  words  which  they  employ  in 
Speech  :  nay,  it  must  be  greater  than  the  number  of 
words ;  one  word,  by  varying  the  tone,  with  which  it 
is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several  difierent 
things.  They  are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand  of 
those  written  characters.  To  read  and  write  them 
to  perfection  is  the  ^study  of  a  whole  life,  which  sub- 
jects learning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvantage ; 
and  must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  all 
ijcience. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinesie  characters, 
there  have  been  different  opinions,  and  much  con- 
troversy. According  to  the  most  probable  accounts, 
the  Chinese  Writing  began,  like  the  Egyptian,  with 
pictures,  and  hieroglyphical  figures.  These  figures 
being,  in  progress,  abbreviated  in  their  form,  for  the 
sake  of  writing  them  easily,  and  greatly  enlarged  in 
their  number,  passed,  at  length,  into  those  marks  or 
characters  whidi  they  now  use,  and  which  have 
spread  themselves  through  several  natioiis  of  the  Easti 
For  we  are  informed,  that  the  Japanese,  the  Ton* 
quinese,  and  the  Coroeans,  who  speak  different  Ian- 
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guages  from  one  another,  and  from  the  inhabitants 
of  China,  use,  however,  the  same  written  characters 
with  them ;  and,  by  this  means,  correspond  intelligibly 
with  each  other  in  Writing,  though  ignorant  of  the 
Language  spoken  in  their  several  countries;  a  plain 
proof,  that  the  Chinese  characters  are,  like  hierogly- 
phics, independent  of  Language ;  are  signs  of  things, 
not  of  words. 

We  have  one  instance  of  this  sort  of  Writing  in 
Eurq^ei  Our  cyphers,  as  they  are  called,  or  arith- 
metical figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  which  we  have  derived 
from  the  Arabians,  are  significant  marks  precisely  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  Chinese  characters.  They 
have  no  dependence  on  words;  but  each  figure 
denotes  an  object ;  denotes  the  number  for  which  it 
stands ;  and  accordingly,  on  being  presented  to  the 
eye,  is  equally  understood  by  all  the  nations  who 
have  agreed  in  the  use  of  these  cyphers ;  by  Italians, 
Spaniards,  French,  and  English,  however  different 
the  Languages  of  those  nations  are  from  one  another^ 
and  whatever  different  names  they  give,  in  their 
respective  Languages,  to  each  numerical  cypher* 

As  far,  then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing 
has  appeared  which  resembles  our  letters,  or  which 
can  be  called  Writing,  in  the  sense  we  now  give  to 
that  term.  What  we  have  hitherto  seen,  werie  all 
direct  signs  for  things,  and  made^  nojuse  of  ihe 
medium  of  sound,  or  words ;  either  signs  by  repfe^ 
sentation,  as  the  Mexican  pictures;  or  signs  by 
analogy,  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  or  signs  by 
institution,  as  the  Peruvian  knots,  the  Chinese  cha- 
racters, and  the  Arabian  cyphers* 

At  length,  in  difi'^^nt  nations,  men  became  s&ot- 
sible  of  the  imperfection,  the  ambiguity,  and  the 
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tedicmsness  of  e^ch  of  these  methods  of  communicsu 
tion  with  one  another.  They  began  to  consider,  that 
by  employing  signs  which  should  stand  not  directly 
for  things,  but  for  the  words  which  they  used  in 
i^eech  for  naming  thesd  things,  a  considerable 
advantage  would  be  gained.  For  they  reflected  far- 
ther, that  though  the  number  of  words  in  6very 
Language  be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the  number  of 
articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  in  composing  these 
words,  is  comparatively  small.  The  same  simple 
sounds  are  continually  recurring  and  repeated;  and 
are  combined  together,  in  various  ways,  for  forming 
all  the  variety  of  words  which  we  utter.  They 
bethought  themselves,  therefore,  of  inventing  signs, 
not  for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those 
simple  sounds  which  we  empby  in  forming  our 
words ;  and  by  joining  together  a  few  of  those  signsf, 
they  saw  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  expres^f  in 
Writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds  which  ow 
words  require. 

The  first  step  in  this  new  progress,  was  the  invent- 
tion  of  an  alphabet  of  syllables,  which  probably  pre- 
ceded the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of  letters,  among 
some  of  the  ancient  nations  ;  and  which  is  said  to  b$ 
retained,  to  this  ]^day,  in  Ethiopia,  and  some  coun- 
tries of  India.  By  fixing  upon  a  particular  mark,  or 
character,  for  every  syllable  in  the  Language,  the 
number  of  characters,  necessary  to  be  used  in  Writings 
was  reduced  within  a  much  smaller  compass  than  thp 
number  of  words  in  the  Language.  Still,  however,  the 
4iumber  of  characters  was  great ;  and  must  have  con- 
tinued to  render  both  reading  and  writing  very  labori- 
ous arts.  Till,  at  last,  some  happy  genius  arose ;  and 
tracing  the  sounds  made  by  the  human  voiqe,  to  their 
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moisl;  i^imple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few 
vowels  and  consonants ;  and  by  affixing  to  each  of  these 
the  signs,  which  we  now  call  Letters,  taught  men  how, 
by  their  combinations,  to  put  in  Writing  all  the^ 
different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound,  which 
they  employed  in  Speech,  By  being  reduced  to  this 
simplicity,  the  art  of  Writing  was  brought  to  it^ 
highest  state  of  perfection ;  and,  in  this  state,  we 
now  enjoy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  sublime  and 
refined  discovery  does  not  appear.  Concealed  by  the 
darknesssof  remote  antiquity,  the  great  inventor  is 
deprived  of  those  honours  which  would  still  be  paid 
to  his  memory,  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge  and 
learning.  It  appears  from  the  books  which  Moses 
has  written,  that  among  the  Jews,  and  probably 
among  the  Egyptians,  letters  had  been  invented  prior 
to  ^his  ^ge.  The  universal  tradition  among  the 
ancients  is,  that  they  were  first  imported  into  Greece 
by  Cadmus  the  Phoenician ;  who,  according  to  the 
^common  system  of  chronology,  was  contemporary 
with  Joshua ;  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  sys-* 
tem,  contemporary  with  King  David.  As  the  Fhoe^ 
nicians  are  not  known  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
any  art  or  science,  though,  by  means  of  their  extensive 
commerce,  they  propagated  the  discoveries  made  by 
other  nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  account 
of  the  origin  of  alphabetical  characters  is,  that  they 
took  rise  in  Egypt,  the  first  civilised  kingdom  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  and  the  great 
source  of  arts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  that 
country,  the  favourite  study  of  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters had  directed  much  attention  to  theart  of  Writing. 
Their  hiero|^lyphics  are  known  to  have  been  uiter^ 
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mixed  with  abbreviated,  symbols,  and  arbitrary  marks; 
whence,  at  last,  they  caught  the  idea  of  contriving 
maVks,  not  for  things  merely,  but  for  sounds*  Ac» 
cordingly,  Plato  (in  Phaedo;  expressly  attributes  the 
invention  of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  Egyptian,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of 
the  Greeks.  Cadmus  himself,  though  he  passed  from 
Phdonicia  to  Greece,  yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the 
ancients,  to  have  been  originally  of  Thebes  in  Egypt* 
Most  probably,  Moses  carried  with  him  the  Egyptian 
letters  into  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  there  being 
adopted  by  the  Phoeniciiuis,  who  inhabited  p^rt  <rf 
that  country,  they  were  transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece 
was  imperfect,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  only 
sixteen  letters.  The  rest. were  afterwards  added^' 
according  as  signs  for  proper  sounds  were  found  to 
be  wanting.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  letters 
which  we  use  at  Jbhis  day,  can  be  traced  back  to  this 
very  aljAabet  of  Cadmus.  The  Roman  alphabet^ 
wbich  obtains  with  us,  and  with  most  of  the  Euro* 
pean  nations,  is  plainly  formed  oii.  the  Greek,  with 
a  few  variations.  And  all  learned  men  observe,  that 
the  Greek  characters,  especially  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest 
inscriptions,  have  a  remarkable  conformity  to  the 
Hebrew  or  Samaritan  characters,  which,  it  is  agreed, 
are  the  same  with  the  Phoenician,  or  alphabet  of 
Cadmus.  Invert  the  Greek  characters  from  left  to 
right,  according  to  the .  Phoenician  and  Hebrew 
mamier.  of  Writing,  and  they  are  nearly  the  same. 
Besides  the  conformity  of  figure,  the  name^  or  deno^ 
mioations  of  the  letters,  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  &c.  and 
the  Older  in  which  the,  letters  are  arranged,  in  all  the 
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$ev6raL  a^habets,  Pho&niciaa,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
^dmaiiy  agree  so  much,  as  amounts  to  a  demonstra* 
iion,  that  tbey  were  all  derived  originally  from  the 
same  source.  An  invention  so  useful  and  simple 
was  greedily  received  by  mankind,  and  propagated 
with  speed:  and  facility  through  many  different 
nations. 

The  tetters  were,  originally,  written  from  the  right 
hand  towards  the  left ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order 
to  what  we  now  practise.  This  manner  of  Writing 
obtained  among  the  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Ara- 
bians, and  Hebrews ;  and  from  some  very  old  inscrip« 
tions,  a{^ears  to  have  obtained  also  among  the 
Greeks.  Afterwards,  the  Greeks  adopted  a  new 
method,  writing  their  lines  alternately  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right,  which  was 
called  Boustrophedm ;  or,  writing  after  the  manne^r 
in  which  oxen  plow  the  ground.  Of  this^  several 
specimens  still  remain ;  particularly,  the  inscription 
on  the  famous  Sigaean  monument ;  and  down  to  the 
days  of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  this  continued 
to  be  the  common  method  of  Writing.  At  lengthf 
the  motion  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right  being 
foimdimore  natural  and  commodious,  the  practice,  of 
Writing  in  this  direction  prevailed  throughout  all  the 
coontries  of  Europe.  ,. 

Writing  w,as  long  a  kind  of  engraving.  Pillars^ 
and  tables  of  stone,  were  fiist  employed  fcHr, this. pup^ 
p6se,  and  afterwards,  plates  of  the  softer  metals,  such 
as  lead.  In  proportion  as  Writing  became  more 
common,  <  lighter  and  more  portable  substances,  were 
employed.  The  leaves,  and  the  b^k  of  certain 
trees,  were  used  in  some  countries  j  and  au:  othens, 
tableto  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  soft  was^ 


mi^whi^/iBie.impreaBioit  was  inacie  with  a  styfos  of 
iron.  In  later  times,  the  hides  of  anknals,  prbperly 
prepsLwdy  and  pdislied  into  pan^ment,  were  th6  most 
common  materids.  Our  present  method  of  writing 
^n  paper^  is  an  invention  of  no  greater  antiquity 
Ihasn  the  fourteenth  century. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  account  of  tiie  I^ogreas 
of  these  two  .great  arts.  Speech  and  Writing ;  by 
which  m^i'^  thoughts  are  communicated,  and  the 
foun<klion  laid  for  all  knowledge  and  improvement. 
:Ijet  us  conokde  the  mibject,  with  comparing,  in  a 
few  wbrdi^  spoken  Language,  and  written  Lan- 
guage; or  words  uttered' in  our  hearing,  with  woixJs 
jnepresented  to  the  eye;  where  w€i  shall  find  seveml 
adirantages  a»d  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both 
^ides.  " 

The  advanti^es  of  writing  above  Speech  are,  that 
Writing  is  both  a  more  extensive,  and  a  more  per- 
4Kianent  method  of  communication.  More  ^xtensive^ 
^8  it  is  not  conimed  within  the  narrow  circle  ^df 
those  who  hear  our  words ;  but,  by  means  of  Written 
dbtaracters,  we  can  send  our  thoughts  abroad,  and 
ptDpagslter  them  throu^  the  world;  wi^  C^si^lift  out* 
yoioBi  so  as  to  speak  to  the  most  dii^tani  re^ons  otf* 
the  earth.  MJom  permanent  also^  as  it  prolongs  this 
voice  to  the  most  distant  agies ;  it  gives  us  the  means 
of  recording  our  sentiments  to  futurity,  and  of  per- 
petuating the  instructive  memory,  of  past  transac- 
tions. It  likewise  affords  this  advantage  to  such  as 
read,  above  such  as  hear,  that  having  the  written 
characters  before  their  eyes,  they  can  arrest  the  sense 
of  the  writer.  They  can  pause,  and  revolve,  and 
compare  at  their  leisure,  one  passage  with  another ; 
whereas,  the  voice 4s  fugitive  and  passing;  you  must 
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catch  the  words  the  moment  they  are  uttk'ed,  or  yon 
lose  them  for  ever. 

But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of 
written  Language,  that  Speech,  without  Writing, 
would  have  been  very  inadequate  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind :  yet  we  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that 
spoken  Language  has  a  great  superiority  over  written 
!]^anguage,  in  point  of  energy  or  force.  The  voice  of 
the  living  Speaker  makes  an  impression  on  the  mind, 
much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the  perusal  of 
any  Writing.  The  tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and 
gestures  which  accompany  discourse,  and  which  no 
Writing  can  convey,  render  discourse,  when  it  is  well 
managed,  infinitely  more  clear,  and  more  expressive^ 
thati  the  most  accurate  Writing.  For  tones,  looks, 
and  gestures,  are  natural  interpreters  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  mind.  They  remove  ambiguities  j  they 
enforce  impressions ;  they  operate  on  us  by  means  of 
sympathy,  which  is  we  of  the  most  powerful  instni- 
tn.ents  of  persuasion.  Our  sympathy  is  always  awak« 
«Qe.d  more  by  hearing  the  Speaker,  than,  by  reading 
his  works  in  our  closet.  Hence»  though  Writing  may 
answer  the  purposes  of  mere  instruction,  yet  all  the 
^eat  and  high  efforts  of  eloquence  must  be  made^  by 
means  of  spoken,  not  of  written,  Language. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

After  having  given  an  account  of  tbe  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Language,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  its 
Structure^  or  of  General  Grammar.  The  Structure 
of  Language  is  extremely  artificial ;  and  there  are 
few  sciences  in  which  a  deeper  or  more  refined  logic 
is  employed^  than  in  grammar.  It  is  apt  to  be 
slighted  by  superficial  thinkers,  as  belonging  to  those 
^rudiments  of  knowledge,  which  were  inculcated  upon 
us  in  our  earliest  youth.  But  what  was  then  ipcul* 
cated  before  we  could  comprehend  its  princi^es^ 
would  abundantly  repay  our  study  in  maturer  years  ; 
and  to  the  ignorance  of  it,  must  be  attributed  many 
of  those  fundamental  defects  which  appear  in  writing. 
Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accu- 
racy on  the  principles  of  General  Grammar;  and, 
what  is  more  to  be  i*egretted,  fewer  still  have  thought 
of  applying  those  principles  to  the  English  Languagew 
While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been  an  object  of 
attention  to  many  able  and  ingenious  writers  of  that 
nation,  who  have  considered  its  construction,  and  deter- 
mined its  propriety  with  great  accuracy,  the  Genius 
and  Grammar  oif  the  English,  to  the  reproach  of  the 
country,  have  not  been  studied  with  equal  care,  or 
jUfcertained  with  the  same  precision.    Attempts  have 
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been  made,  indeed,  of  late,  towards  supplying  this 
defect ;  and  some  able  writers  have  entered  on  the 
subject :  but  much  remains  jet  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of 
Grammar  in  general,  or  of  English  Grammar  in 
particular.  A  minute  discussion  of  the  niceties  of 
Language  would  carry  us  too  much  off  from  other 
objects,  which  demand  our  attention  in  the  course  of 
Lectures.  But  I  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  chief  principles  relating  to  this^subject,  in  observ- 
ations on  the  several  parts  of  which  Speech  or 
X^mgus^e  is  composed ;  remarking  as  I  go  along, 
jtljie  peculiarities  of  our  own  Tongue.  After  which^ 
I  fliball  make  some  more  particular  remarks  on  the 
Genius  of  the  English  Language. 

The  ^st  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  division  of 
tbe  several  parts  of  Speech.  The  essential  parts  of 
Speech  are  the  same  in  all  Languages*  There  must 
slw^s  be  some  words  which  denote  the  names  of 
objectfi^  or  mark  the  subject  of  discourse;  other 
woirds,  which  denote  the  qualities  of  those  objects, 
«nd  express  what  we  a£Srm  concerning  them;  and 
qthet  words,  which  point  out  their  connections  and 
relations.  Hence,  substantives,  pronouns,  adjectives, 
verbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  must  neces- 
fi^ly  be  found  in  all  Languages.  The  most  simple 
and  comprehensive  division  of  the  parts  of  Speech  is, 
into  substantives,  attributives, and  connectives.*  Sub- 


.  *  Quinctilian  informs  us,  that  this  was  the  most  aiicient  dmsimi. 
''.Turn  videbit  quod  &  qu^ee  sunt  partes  orationis.  Quanquam  d^ 
^*  numero  parum  conyenit.  Veteres  enim,  quorum  fucrant  Aristo- 
«  teles -atque  Theodictes,  verba  mocio,  &  nomina,  &  convinctiones 
'^tnldidenmt.    Videlicet,  quod  fiiyerbis  vim  sermonis,  in  nomi- 
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stantivesi  are  all  the  words  which  express  the  names 
of  objects^  or  the  subjects  i£  discourse ;  attributives^ 
are.  all  the  words  which  express  any  attribute, 
property,  or  action  of  the  former }  connectives,  are 
what  express  the  connections,  relations,  and  depend- 
encies, which  take  place  among  them.  The  common 
grammatical  division  of  Speech  into  eight  parts  { ' 
nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbs,  prepo* 
sitions,  interjections,  and  conjunctimis ;  is  not  very 
logical,  as  might  be  easily  shewn ;  as  it  comprehends 
under  the  general  term  of  nouns,  both  substantives 
and  adjectives,  which  are  parts  qf  Speech  generically 
and  essentially  distinct ;  while  it  makes  a  separatee 
part  of  Speech  of  participles,  which  are  no  other 
than  verbal  adjectives.  However,  as  these  are  the 
terms  to  which  our  ears  have  been  most  familiarised^  . 
and  as  an  exact  logical  division  is  of  no  great  conse^ 
quence  to  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  better  to 
make  use  of  these  known  terms  than  of  any  other. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consider- 
ation of  substantive  nouns,  which  are  the  foundation 
of  all  Grammar,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
ancient  part  of  Speech.  For,  assuredly,  as  soon  as 
men  had  got  beyond  simple  interjections,  or  exclam- 
ations of  passi(m,  and  began  to  communicate  them- 
selves by  discourse,  they  would  be  under  a  nec€»p 


"  nibus  materiam,  (quia  alteriftn  est  quod  loquimury  alterum  d6 
•«  quo  loquimur,)  in  convinctionibus  autem  cfyraplexum  eerum  esse 
"judicarunt;  quas  conjunctiones  a  plerisque  dici  scio;  sed  haec 
"  yidetur  ex  trwlttriM  magis  propria  translatiow  Paulatim  a  philo- 
**  sophicis  ac  maximS  a  stoici8>  auctus  est  numerus ;  ac  primdiEft 
**  convinctionibus  articuli  adjecti ;  post  praepositiones ;  nominibus, 
^  appeliatio,  deinde  proiiomen ;  deinde  mistum  verbo  pahicipium ; 
<<  ipds  verbis,  adverbial'    Lib.  L  cap.  iv. 
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sity  of  assigning  names  to  the  objects  they  saw 
around  them ;  which,  in  Grammatical  Language,  is 
called  the  invention  of  substantive  nouns.*  And 
here  at  our  first  setting  out,  somewhat  curious  occurs. 
The  individual  objects  which  surround  us  are  infinite 
in  number.  A  savage,  wherever  he  looked,  beheld 
forests  and  trees.    To  give  separate  names  to  every 


*  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  among  all  Nations,  the  first 
invented  words  were  simple  and  regular  substantive  nouns.     No- 
thing is  hiore  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the  precise  steps  by  which 
men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  Language.     Names  for  objects 
'must,  doubtless,  have  arisen  in  the  most  early  stages  of  Speech. 
•But  it  is  probable,  as  the  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  On  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language  has  shewn  (vol.i.  p.  371-  S95.), 
that,  among  several  savage  tribes,  some  of  the   first  articulate 
sounds  that  were  formed  denoted  a  whole  sentence  rather  than  the 
name  of  a  particular  object;   conveying  some  information,  or 
expressing  some  desires  or  fears,  suited  to  the  circumstanced  in 
which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  relating  to  the  business  they  had 
most  frequent  occasion  to  carry  on ;  as,  the  lion  is  coming,  the 
river  is  swelling,  &c.     Many  of  their  first  words,  it  is  likewise 
probable,  were  not  simple  substantive  nouns,  but  substantives, 
iEiccompanied  with  some  of  those  attributes,  in  conjunction  with 
which  they  were  most  frequently  accustomed  to  behold  them ;  as, 
the  great  bear,  the  little  hut,  the  wound  made  by  the  hatchet,  &c. 
Of  all  which  the  author  produces  instances  from  several  of  the 
American  Languages;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,   suitable  to  the 
natural  course  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  thus  to  begin 
with  particulars  the  most  obvious  to  sense,  and  to  proceed  from 
these  to  more  general  expressions.     He  likewise  observes,  that  the 
;i^or4s  of  those  primitive  tongues  are  far  from  being,  as  we  might 
suppose  them,  rude  and  short,  and  crowded  with  consonants ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most  part,  long  words,  and  fiill  of 
vowels.    This  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  formed  upon  the 
natural  ^sounds  which  the  voice  utters  with  most  ease,  a  little 
varied  and  distinguished  by  articulation;  and  he  shews  thifi  to 
hold,  in  fact,  among  most  of  the  barbarous  langui^es  which  are 
known." 
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jone  of  those  trees,  would  have  been  ahendle^ii  and 
impracticable  undertaking.  The  first  object  was,  to 
give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree,  whose  fruit 
relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected  him 
from  the  sun.  But  observing,  that  though  other 
lyees  were  distinguished  from  this  by  peculiar  quali- 
ties  of  size  or  appearance,  yet,  that  they  also  agreed 
and  resembled  one  another,  in  certain  common  qua- 
lities, such  as  springing  from  a  root,  and  bearing 
branches  and  leaves,:  he  formed  in  his  mind  sc^e 
general  idea  of  those  common  qualities,  and  ran^ng 
all  thai  possessed  them  tinder. one  class  of  objects,  he 
called  that  whole  class, .  a  tree.  Longer  experience 
taught  him  to  subdivide  this  genus  into  the  several 
species  of  oak,  pinie,  ash,  and  the  rest,  according  as 
his  observation  extended  to  the  sever^al  .qualities  in 
which  these  trees  agreed  or  difiered. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  only  of  general  terms  in 
Speech.  For  the  oak,  the  pine,  and  the  ash,  were 
names  of  whole  classes  of  objects  j  each  of  which 
included  an  immense  number  of  undistinguished  indi- 
viduals. Here  then  it  appears,  that  though  the 
formation  of  abstract,  or  general  conceptions,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  diiSicult  operation  of  the  mind ;  sfuch 
conceptions  must  have  entered  into  the  very  finrt 
formation  of  Language.  For,  if  we  except  only 
the  proper  names  of  persons,  such  as  Cssar,  John, 
Peter,  all  the  other  substantive  nouns  which  we 
employ  in  chscourse  are  the  names,  not  of  individual 
objects,  but  of  very  extensive  genera,  or  species  of 
objects ;  as,  man^  lion,  house,  river,  &c.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  imagine,  that  .this  invention  of  general, 
or  abstract  terms,  requires  any  great  exertion  of 
metaphysical  capacitor:  for,  by  whatever  stepaf  the 
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mind  proceeds  in  it,  it  is  certain,  that,  when  men 
have  once  observed  resemblances  among  frfjyects^ 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to  call  all  those  wbtdi 
resemble  one  another  by  oa6  common  name  j  and  of 
course  to  class  them  under  one  species*  We  may 
daily  observe  this  practised  by  children,  in  their  first 
Uttempts  towards  acquiring  language. 

But  now  after  Language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I 
have  described,  th^  notification  which  it  made  of 
objects  was  still  very  imperfect :  for,  when  one  men* 
tioned  to  another,  in  discourse,  any  substantive  noun^ 
such  as  man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to  be  known^ 
which  man^  which  lion,  or  which  tree  he  meaut^ 
among  the  many  comprehended  under  one  name? 
Here  occurs  a  very  curious,  and  a  very  useful  con* 
trivance  for  i^ecifying  the  individual  object  intended^ 
by  means  of  that  part  of  Speech  called  the  Article.   . 

The  force  of  the  Article  consists,  in  pointing  or 
singling  out  from  the  common  mass,  the  individual 
of  which  we  mean  to  speak.  In  English,  we  have 
two  Articles,  a  and  the  ;  a  is  more  general  and  uidi** 
mited ;  ti^  more  definite  and  special.  A  is  much  the 
same  with  cme,  and  marks  only  any  one  individual 
df  a  species :  that  individual  being  either  unknowni 
or  left  undetermined;  as,  a  lion,  a  king.  The^ 
which  possesses  more  properly  tJie  force  of  the 
Article,  ascertains 'some  known  or  determined  indi* 
vidual  of  the  species  ;  as,  the  lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  Speech.  In 
some  Languages,  however,  they  are  not  found.  The 
Greeks  have  but  one  article,  o  i  to,  which  answers  to 
our  definite,  or  proper  Article,  Me.  They  have  no 
Word  which  answers  to  our  Article  o^;  but  they  sup« 
ply  its  place .  by  the  absence  of  theif  Article ;  Thusi 
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Bao-iXsv^  signifies,  a  king ;  i  Bao-iXfuc,  the  king.  The 
Latins  have  no  Article.  In  the  room  of  it  they 
employ  pronouns,  as,  hie,  ille,  iste,  for  pdnitlng  out 
the  ol^ects  which  they  .want  to  distinguish.  «  Noster 
"  sermo,*-  says  Quinctilian,  **  articulos  non  deside^ 
"  rat,  ideoque  in  alias  partes  orationis  sparguntur/? 
This,  however^  appears  to  me  a  defect  in  the  Latia 
Tongue ;  as  Articles  contribute  much  to  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  Language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  remark  what  difference 
there  is  in  the  meaning  of  the  following  expressions 
in  English,  depending  wholly  on  the  different  employ*- 
ment  of  the  articles :  "  The  son  of  a  king  —  The  son 
"  of  the  king — A  son  of  the  king's.'*     Each  of  these 
three    phrases  has  an  entirely  different    meaning, 
which  I  need  not  explain,   because  any  one  who 
understands  the  Language  conceives  it  clearly  tX  first 
hearing,  through  the   different  application   of  the 
Articles,  a  and  the.  Whereas  in  Latin,  "  Filius  regis** 
is  wholly  undetermined ;  and,  to  explain  in  which  of 
these  ^  three  senses  it  is  to  be  understood,  for  it  may 
)l)ear  any  of  them^  a  circumlocution  of  several  words 
must  be  used.     In  the  same  manner,  <<  Are  you  a 
"king?"    *<  Are  you  the  king?"    are  questions  of 
quite  separate  import  j    which,  however,   are  con^ 
founded  together  in  the  Latin  phrase,  "  esne  tu  rex  ?*^ 
^  Thou  art  a  man,"  is  a  very  general  and  harmless 
position;  but,  "thou  art  the  man,"  is  an  assertion 
capable,  we  know,  of  striking  terror  and  remorse 
into  the  heart     These  observations   illustrate  the 
force  and  importance  of  Articles :  and,  at  the  same 
42ime,  I  gladly  lay  hold  of  any  opportunity  of  shewing 
the  advantages  of  our  own  Language. 

BesideB  this  quality  of  being  particul^sed  by  the 
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Article,  tliree  affections  belong  to  substantive  nounsi 
number,  gender,  and  case,  which  require  our  con- 
sideration. 

'Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of 
the  same  kind,  called  the  Singular  and  Plural ;  a  dis- 
tinction found  in  all  Languages,  and  which  must, 
indeed,  have  been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy  of 
Language ;  as  there  were  few  things  which  men  had 
more  frequent  occasion  to  express,  than  the  differ- 
ence between  one  and  many.  For  the  greater  facility 
of  expressing  it,  it  has,  in  all  Languages,  beeii 
msurked  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  substantive 
noun;  as  we  see,  in  English,  our  plural  is  commonly 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  S.  In  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  some  other  ancient  Languages,  we  find, 
tkot  only  a  plural,  but  a  dual  number ;  the  rise  of 
which  may  very  naturally  be  accounted  for,  from 
separate  terms  of  numbering  not  being  yet  invented, 
and  one,  two,  and  'many,  being  all,  or  at  least,  the 
•chief  numeral  distinctions  which  men,  at  first,  had 
any  occasion  to  take  notice  of. 
r  Gender  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  which 
will  lead  us  into  more  discussion  than  number. 
Gender  being  founded  on  the  distinction  of  the  two 
aexes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  proper  sense,  it  can  only 
find  place  in  the  names  of  living  creatures,  which 
admit  the  distinction  of  male  and  female  ;  and,  there- 
fore, can  be  ranged  under  the  masculine  or  feminine 
genders.  All  other  substantive  nouns  ought  to 
belong,  to  what  grammarians  call  the  Neuter  Gender^ 
which  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  of  either  sex. 
But,  with  respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat  singu*^ 
lar  hath  obtained  in  the  structure  of  Language.  For, 
in  correspondence  to  that  distinction  of  male  and 
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female  s^i:  which  runs  throt^ :  all  the  classes  c^ 
animals,  men  have>  in  mQ3t  Langu$^e&,  ranked  a 
great  namber  of  inanimate  objects  also,  under  the 
like  distinctions  of  masculine  and  feminine.  Thus; 
we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tcwgues : 
Gladiiis,  a  sword,  for  instance,  is  miasculine ;  sagUtOi 
9Xi  arrow,  is  feminine;  and  this  assignation  of  sex  to 
inanimate  objects,  this  distinction  of  them  into  mas- 
culine and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be  entirely 
capricious  \  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  the 
qasual  structure  of  the  Language,  which  refers^  to  a 
certain  gender,  words  of  a  certain  termination.  lit 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  however,  all  inanimate  objects 
are  not  distributed  into  masculine  and  feminine ;  but 
inany  of  them  are  also  classed,  where  all  of  them 
ought  to  have  been,  under  the  neuter  gender ;  as^' 
tempbmif  a  church ;  sedikf  a  seat« 

But  the  genius  of  the  French  and  Italian  Tongues 
differs,  in  this  respect,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
In  tte  French  and  Italian,  froni  whatever  cause  it 
has  happened,  so  it- is,  that  the  neuter  gender  is 
wholly  unknown^  and  that  all  their  names  of  inaiii*' 
mate  objects  are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  fiv^ 
ing  creatures;  and  distributed,  without  exception, 
into  masculine  and  feminine.  The  French  have  two 
articles,  the  masculine  le,  and  the  feminine  la;  and 
one  or  other  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all  substantive 
nouns  in  the  Language,  to  denote  their  Render; 
The  Italians  make  ihe  satne  universal  use  of  their 
article  il  and  fo,  for  the  masculine ;  and  la  for  the 
feminine* 

In  the  English  Language  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  pbciEunLS  a  peculiarity  quite  opposite*  .  lot  the 
French  and  Italian  there  is  no  ucyater  gender.  In  the 
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Enf^shfWhea  we  use  common  discourse,  sdl  sdastan* 
tive  nouns,  that  are  not  names  of  living  creatumi^ 
are  neuter  without  exception.  He,  she,  and  it,  axe 
the  marks  of  the  three  genders ;  and  we  always  use 
itf  in  speaking  of  any  object  where  there  is  no  sex, 
or  where  the  sex  is  not  known.  The  English  is,  per* 
haps,  the  only  Language  in  the  known  world  (except 
the  Chinese,  which  is  said  to  agree  with  it  in  this  par« 
ticular),  where  the  distinction  of  gender  is  properly 
and  philosophically  applied  in  the  use  of  words,  and 
confined^  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  mark  the  real  distinct 
tions  of  male  and  female. 

Hence  arises  a  very  great  and  signal  advantage  of 
the  Jgnglish  Tongue,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to 
remark.*  Though  in  common  discourse,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  we  employ  only  the  proper  and 
literal  distinction  of  sexes ;  yet  the  genius  of  thd 
Language  permits  us,  whenever  it  will  add  beauty  to 
our  discourse,  to  make  the  names  of  inanimate  objects 
masculine  and  feminine  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  and 
when  we  do  so,  we  are  understood  to  quit  the  literal 
style,  and  to  use  one  of  the  figures  of  discourse.  ^ 
-  For  instance;  if  lam  speaking  of  virtue,  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  conversation,  or  of  strict  reai^pm 
ingi  I  rder  the  word  to  no  sex  or  gender;  I  say, 
<•  Virtue  is  its  own  reward  ;'*  or,  "  it  is  the  lawJof 
«♦  our  nature.'*  But  if  1  chuse  to  rise  into  b  higbec 
tone ;  jf  I  seek  to  embellish  and  animate  my  discmirse^ 
I  give  a  sex  to  virtue ;  I  say,  '<  She  descends  from 
«  HeaVen  ;*'  ^*  she  alone  confete-tr^ie  honour  upow 
•*  man  ;*'  "  her  gifts  are  the  onlydurable  rewards^'*  By 
'    ' '    '     '     -  - .     '-'■      •   -  '  1.-  ■  ■      '      .- 

*  The  following  observations  on  the  metaphorical  use  o^genaeri 
in  the  EnglUh  Language,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Harris's  H^mes. 
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tbifc  ijieansy  we  faavd  it  in  our  power  to  vary  our  style 
at  pleasure.  By  making  a  very  slight  alteration,,  wis 
can  personify  any  object  that  we  chu^e  to  introduce 
with  dignity ;  and  by  this  change  of  manner,  we 
give  warning,  that  we  are  passing  from  the  Istrict 
and  logical  to  the  ornamented  and  rhetorical  style. 

This  is  an  advantage  which  not  only  every  poet, 
but  every  good  writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on 
many  occasions,  glad  to  lay  hold  of,  and  improve ; 
and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  our  Tongue ;  no' 
other  Language  possesses  it.  For,  in  other  Lan« 
guages,  every  word  has  one  fixed  gender,  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter,  which  can,  upon  no  occasion, 
be  changed ;  a^rro,  for  instance,  in  Greek ;  virtus  in 
Latin  ;  and  la  vertu  in  French ;  are  uniformly  femi* 
nine.  She  must  always  be  the  pronoun  answering  to 
the  WOTd,  whether  you  be  writing  in  poetry  or  in 
prose,  "vt^hetfaer  you  be  using  the  style  of  reasonings 
cor  that  of  declamation  :  whereas,  in  English,  we  can 
eillier  express  ourselves  with  the  philosophic^  accu-^ 
laoy  of  giving  no  gender  to  things  inanimate ;  or,  by 
giving  them  gender,  and  transforming  them  into  per-* 
8Dn»»  we  adapt  them  to  the  style  of  poetry,  and,  when 
it  is  proper,  we  enliven  prose. 

It  deservfiis  to  be  further  remarked  on  this  subject, 
that,  when  we  employ  that  liberty  which  our  Lian- 
goage  allows,  cS  ascribing  sex  to  any  inanimate  ob- 
jiBct^  we  have  not,  however^  the  liberty  of  making  it 
of  what  gender  we  pl^rae,  masculine  or  feminihe ; 
but  are  in  general  subjected  to  some  rule  of  gender 
#h2ch  the  currency  of  Language  has  fixed  to  that 
dbgecL  The  foundation  of  that  rule  is  ijnagined,'  b^ 
Mr*  Hams,  in  his  <^  Philosophical  !^nquiry  into  the . 
«^  f^indplea  i^'^Grammar,^^  to  be  laid  in  a  certain 
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distant  resemblance  or  analogyito  the  naturai  disi-- 
tinction  of  the  two^exesi  :  > 

Thus,  according  to  him,  we  commonly  give  the 
masculine  gender  to  those  substantive  nouns  used 
figuratively,  which  are  cosispicuous  for  the  attributes 
of  imparting,  or  communicating ;  which  are  by  nature* 
strong  and  efficacious,  either  to  good  or  evil;  or 
which  have  a  claim  to  some  eminence,  whether  laud*' 
able  or  not.  -  Those,  again,  he  imagines  to  be  gene* 
rally  made  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous  for  the 
attributes  of  containing,  and  of  bringmg  forth  ;  which' 
have  more  of  the  passive  in  their  nature  than  of  the 
active  ;  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful  or  amiable  ;>  or i 
which  have  respect  to  such  excesses  as  are  rather 
feminine  than  masculine.  Upon  these  principles  he 
takes  notice^  that  the  sun  is  always  put  in  the  mascu- 
line gender  with  us ;  the  moon  in  the  feminine, :  as 
being  the  receptacle  of  the  sun's  light.  The  earth  is>' 
universally,  feminine.  A  ship,  a  country,  a  city,  are^ 
likewise  made  feminine,  as  receivers  or  containers.: 
God,  in  all  Languages,  is  masculine.  Time,  we: 
make  masculine,  on  account  of  its  mighty  efficacy  ; 
virtue,  feminine,  from  its  beauty,  and  its  being  the 
object  of  love.  Fortune  is  always  feminine.  Mr.  Harris 
imagines^  that  the  reasons  which  determine  the 
gender  of  such  capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most 
other  Languages  as  well  as  the  English.  This,  how- 
ever, appears  doubtful.  A  variety  of  circumstancest 
which  seemed  casual  to  us,  because  we  cannot  reduce 
thbm  to  principles,  must,  unquestionably,  have  ink 
flu^nced  the  original  formation  of  Languages ;  and 
ia  no  article  whatever  does  Language  appear  to  havi^ 
bjeen  more  capricious,  and  to  have  proceeded  1^ 
iK^icording  to  fixed  rule,  than  in  the  imposttios  of 
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gender  upon  things  inanimate;  edpeciaUy  among 
auch  nations  as  have  applied  the  distinction  of  mas- 
culine and  feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  I  proceed,  next/  to 
another  remarkable  peculiarity  of  substantive  nounst 
which,  in  the  style  of  grammar,  is  callied  their  de- 
clension by  cases.  Let  us,  first,  consider,  what  cases 
signify.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that,  after  men  had  given  names  to 
external  oljjects,  had  particularised  them  by  means  of 
the  article,  and  distinguished  them  by  number  and 
gender,  still  their  Language  remained  extremely  im^- 
perfect,  till  they  had  derived  some  method  of  express^ 
ing  the  relations  which  those  objects  bore,  one  to« 
wards  another.  They  would  find  it  of  little  use  to 
have  a  name  for  man,  lion,  tree,  river,  without  being 
able,'  at  the  same  time,  to  signify  how  these  stood 
with  respect  to  each  other  ; '  whether,  as  approaching 
to,  receding  from,  joined  with,  and  the  like.  Indeed,* 
the  relations  which  objects  bear  to  one  another  are 
immensely  numerous }  and,  therefore,  to  devise  names 
for  them  all,  must  have  been  among  the  last  and 
most  difficult  refinements  of  Language.  But,  in  its 
most  early  periods,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
express,  in  some  way  or  other,  such  relations  as  were 
most  important,  and  as  occurred  most  frequently  in 
common  Spe^h.  Hence  the  genitive,  dative,  and 
skks^ve  cases  of  nouns, '  which  express  the  noun 
itself  together  with  those  relations,  qf,  to,  Jrom,  mths 
Mid  by ;  the  relations  which  we  have  the  most  fre- 
quent  occasion  to  mention.  The  proper  idea,  then, 
of  cases  in  declension,  is  qo  otker  than  an  expression 
of  the  state,  or  relation,  which  one  object  %ears  to 
mother,  denoted  by  some  variation  made  upQU  t^e 
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name  of  that  object;  most  commonly  in  the  filial 
letters,  and  by  some  Languages,  in  the  initial. 

All  Languages,  however,  do  not  agree  m  this 
itkbde  of  expression.  The  Greek,  Latin,  and  several 
other  Languages,  use  declension.  The  English; 
French,  and  Italian,  do  not  $  or,  at  most,  use  it  very 
imperfectly.  In  place  of  the  variations  of  cases,^ 
the  modern  Tongues  express  the  relations  of  objects^  . 
by  means  of  the  words  called  Prepositions,  which  , 
denote  those  relations,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the 
object.  English  nouns  have  no  case  whatever, 
except  a  sort  of  genitive,  commonly  formed  by  the 
additicHi  of  the  letter  $  to  the  noun ;  as  when  we 
say  ^*  Dryden's  Poems,'^  meaning  the  Poems  of 
Dryden.  Our  personal  pi^onouns  hav«  also  a  case^ 
which  answers  to  the  accusative  of  the  Latin^  /,  me, 
•«— Ae^  himy*—whOi  whom.  There  is  nothing,  then, 
w  at  least  veiy  little,  in  the  Grammar  of  our  Lan* 
guage,  which  corresponds  to  disdension  in  the  ancient 
Languages.  j, 

Two  questions,  respecting  this  subject,  may  be 
put  Firstr  Which  of  these  methods  pf  expressing 
relations,  whether  that  by  declension,  or  that  by  pre^ 
positions,  was  the  most  ancient  usage  in  Language? 
iAxid  next.  Which  of  them  has  the  beat  effects 
Both  methods,  it  is  plain,  are  the  same  as  to  the 
sense,  and  differ  only  in  form.  For  the  significancy 
of  the  Roman  Language  ..  would  not  have  beea 
aLtered,  though  the  nouns,  like  ours,  had  been  wkfa« 
out  cases,  provided  they  had  employed  prepositions  f 
and  though,  to  express  a  disciple  of  Plato,  they  bad 
sdd,/*  Discipulus  de  Plato,"  like  the  modern  ItalimlSi^ 
in  plaoe  of*  <<  Discipulus  Platonis."  .  > 

"  ^ow,   with   respect  to  tihe  antiquity  of  cases^ 
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although  they  may,  on^  first  view,  seem  to  constitute 
a:  more  artificial  method  than  the  other,  of  denoting 
relations,  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking 
that  this  was  the  eadiest  method  practised  by  men# 
We  find,  in  fact,  that  declensions  and  cases  are^used 
in  most  of  what  are  called  the  Mother  Tongues,  or 
Original  Languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
And  a  very  natural  and  satisfying  account  cam 
be  given  why  this  usage  should  have  early  obtained* 
Relations  are  the  most  abstract'  and  metaphyseal 
ideas  of  any  which  men  have  occasion  to  form,  when 
they  are  considered  by  themselves  and  separated 
firom  "the  related  object.  It  would  puzzle  any  man^ 
as  has  been  well  observed  by  an  author  on  this 
siibject,  to  give  a  distinct  accdunt  of  what  is  meatift 
by  such  a  word  as  of^  or  j¥(ym^  when  it  stands  by  ib- 
«I£  and  to  explain  all  that  may  be  included  under 
it.  The  first  rude  Inventors  of  Language,  therefore^ 
would  not,  for  a  long  while,  arrive  at  such  general 
terms.  In  place  of  considering  apy  relation  in  the 
abstract,  and  devising  a  name  for  it,  they  would 
much  more  easily  conceive  it  in  conjunction  with  a 
particular  object ;  and  they  would  express  their  con- 
ceptions of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  object 
through  all  the  different  cases ;  hominis,  of  a  man  ; 
hwrnni^  to  a  man ;  hommey  with  a  man,  &c. 
.  Buit,  though  this  method  of  declension  was,  pro^ 
baUy,  the  only  method  which  men  employed  at  first 
for  denoting  relations,  yet,  in  progress  of  time,  many 
other  relations  being  observed,  besides  those  whicll 
are  signified  by  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  menaliKl 
becoming  more  capable  of  general  and  metaphysical 
ideas,  separate  names  were  gradually  invented  for 
all  the  relaticois  which  occurred,  forming  that  Part 
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of  Speech  which  we  now  call  Prepositions.  Prepo- 
sitions being  once  introduced,  they  were  found  to 
be  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  cases,  by  being 
prefixed  to  the  nominative  of  the  noun.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass,  that,  as  nations  were  intermixed  by 
migrations  and  conquests,  and  were  obliged  to  learn, 
and  adopt  the  Languages  of  one  another,  preposi- 
tions supplanted  the  use  of  cases  and  declensions. 
When  the  Italian  Tongue,  for  instance,  sprung  out 
of  the  Roman,  it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple, 
by  the  Gothic  nations,  to  accommodate  a  few  prepo- 
sitions to  the  nominative  of  every  noun,  and  to  say, 
di  Bxma^  al  Rbnia^  di  Carthago^  al  Carthago^  than  to 
remember  all  the  variety  of  terminations,  Romce^ 
Romamf  Carthagmis^  Carthaginemf  which  the  use  of  de- 
clensions required  in  the  ancient  nouns.  By  this  pro- 
gress we  can  give  a  natural  account  how  nouns,  in 
pur  modem  Tongues,  come  to  be  so  void  of  declen- 
fiion:  a  progress  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dr. 
Adam  Smith's  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Formation 
of  Languages. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  on  this  subject. 
Which  of  these  two  methods  is  of  the  greater  uti- 
lity and  beauty  ?  we  shall  find  advantages  and  disad»- 
vantages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that,  by  abolishing  cases,  we  have  rendered 
the  structure  of  modern  Languages  more  simple. 
We  have  disembarrassed  it  of  all  the  intricacy  which 
arose  $-om  the  different  forms  of  declension,  of  which 
the  Romans  had  no  fewer  than  five;  and  from  all 
the  .irregularities  in  these  several  declensions.  We 
have  thereby  rendered  our  Languages  more  easy  to 
be  acquired^  and  less  subject  to  the  perplexity  of 
rules.    But»  t}H>ugh  the  simpjUcity  and  ease  of  Lan- 
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guage  be  great  and  estimable  advantages,  yet  there 
are  also  such  disadvantages  attending  the  modem 
method,  as  leave  the  balance,  on  the  whole,  doubtfi^lt 
or  rather  incline  it  to  the  side  of  antiquity. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  constant  use  of 
prepositions  for  expressing  the  relations  of  ^things, 
we  have  filled  Language  with  a  multitude  of  those 
little  words,  which  are  eternally  oceurring  in  every 
sentence,  and  may  be  thought  thereby  to  have 
encumbered  Speech ;  by  an  addition  of  terms ;  and^ 
by  rendering  it  more  prolix,  to  have  enervated  its 
force.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  certainly 
rendered  the  sound  of  Language  less  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  by  depriving  it  of  that  variety  and  sweetness 
which  arose  from  the  length  of  words,  and  the  change 
of  terminations,  occasioned  by  the  cases  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  most 
material  disadvantage  is,  that,  by  this  abolition  of 
cases,  and  by  a  similar  alteration,  of  which  I  am  to 
speak  in  the  next  Lecture,  in  the  conjugation ,  of 
verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of 
transposition  in  the  arrangement  of  words,)r.whicH  the 
ancient  Languages  enjoyed. 

In  the  ancient  Tongues,  as  I  formerly  observed, 
the  difierent  terminations,  produced  by  declension 
and  conjugation,  pointed  out  the  reference  of  the 
several  words  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  without 
the  aid  of  juxtaposition ;  suffered  them  to  be  placed, 
without  ambiguity,  in  whatever  order  was  most  suited 
to  give  force  to  the  meaning,  or  harmony  to  the 
sound.  But  now,  having  none  of  those  marks  of 
relation  incorporated  with  the  words  themselves,  we 
have  no  other  way  left  us  of  shewing  what  words  in 
a  sentence  are  most  closely  connected  in  meaniAg^ 
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than  that  of  placing  them  close  by  one  another  in  th^ 
period.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  brought  out 
19  separate  members  and  portions.;  it  is  broken 
down  and  divided.  Whereas  the  structare  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  sentences,  by  the  government  of 
th^ir  Douns  and  verbs/  presented  the  meaning  so 
Interwoven  and  compounded  in  all  its  parts,  as  to 
liiake  us  perceive  it  in  one  united  view.  The  elosiBg 
wtxrds  of  the  period  ascertained  the  relation  of  each 
member  to  another ;  and  all  that  ought  to  be  con«- 
nected  in  our  idea,  appeared  connected  in  the  expres- 
sion. Hence,  .more' brevity,  more  vivacity,  more 
force.  That  luggage  of  particles  (as  an  ingenious 
author  happily  expresses  it),  which  we  are  obliged 
always  to  carry  along  with  us,  both  clogs  style,  and 
enfedbles  sentiment.*  ' 

xmtt  The  various  tenainations  of  the  same  word,  whether  verb 
^^;or  Doun^are  alway»  conceived  to  be  more  intimately  connected 
**  with  the  term  which  they  serve  to  lengthen,  than  the  additional, 
*^  detached*  and  in  themselves  insignificant  particles,  which  we  are 
**  obliged  to  employ  as  connectives  to  oor  significant  words.  Our 
*^  method  gives  almost  the  same  exposure  to  tlie  one  as  to  the 
'<  other,  making  the  significant  parts,  and  the  insignificant,  equally 
**  conspicuous^  theirs  much  oftener  sinks,  as  it  were,  the  former 
"  into  the  latter,  at  once  preserving  their  use,  and  hiding  their 
<<  weakness.  Our  modem  Languages  may,  in  this  respect,  be 
*'<  compared  to  the  art  of  the  carpenter  in  its  rudest  state;  when 
.^'the  union  of  the  materials  employed  by  the  artisan,  could 
,  ^  be  elTected  only  by  the  help  of  those  external  and  coarse  imple- 
^*  ments,  pins^  nails,  and  cramps.  The  ancient  Languages  resem- 
''  ble  Jthe  same  art  in  its  most  improved  state,  after  the  invention 
^*  of  dovetail  joints,  grooves,  and  mortises ;  when  thus  all^  the 
'*  principal  junctions  are  effected,  by  forming,  properly,  the 
'*.eztren|ities,  or  terminations  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined.  For;  b^r 
*^  nieans  of  these,  the  union  of  the  parts  is  rendered  closer ;.  while 
**  that  by  which  that  union  is  produced  is  scarcely  perceivable.^ 
■  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  by  Dr.  Campbell,  vol.  ii.  p.  4li. '     '' 
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Pronouns  are  the  class  of  words  most  nearly 
related  to  substantive  nouns;  being,  as  the  name 
imports,  representatives,  or  substitutes,  of  nouns. 
/,  tboUf  ha,  she,  and  lA  are  no  other  titan  an  abridged 
way  of  naming  the  persons,  (x  objects,  with  which 
we  have  immediate  intercourse^  er  to  which  we  are 
oUiged  frequently  to  refer  in  discourse.  Accordii^ly, 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  modifications  with  sub- 
stantive nouns,  of  number,  gender,  and  twe.  Only, 
with  respect  to  gender,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
Itronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  as  th^  are 
called,  /  zxkdi  ffumj  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
distinctions  of  gender  given  them  in  any  Language ; 
for  this  plain  reason^  that  as  they  always  refer  to 
persons  who  are  present  to  each  other  when  they 
speak,  their  sex  must  appear,  and  therefore  needs 
not  be  marked  by  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun; 
<But,  as  the  third  person  may  be  absent,  or  unknown, 
the  distinction  of  gender  there  becomes  necessary} 
suid  accordingly,  in  English,  it  hath  all  the  three 
genders  belonging  to  it;  hCf  she,  it  As  to  cases; 
even  those  Languages  which  have  dropped  them  in 
substantive  nouns,  sometimes  retain  more  of  them  in 
pronouns,  ibr  the  sake  of  the  ^eater  readiness  in 
expressing  relations ;  as  pronouns  are  words  of  such 
irequent  occurrence  in  discourse.  In  English,  most 
of  our  ghimmarians  hdd  the  personal  pronouns  to 
)iave  two  c»es,  besides  the  nominative;  a  genitive, 
and  an  accusative.  — -  /,  mine,  me} — ^u,  thine,  thee  ; 
-—  he,  his,  him  ;  —  who,  whose,  whom. 

In  the 'first  stage  of  Speech^  it  is  probable  that  the 
places  of  those  pronouns  were  supplied  by  pointing 
to  the  object  when  present,,  and  naming  it  when 
ahaent.    For  one  can  hardly  think  that  pron<toin£; 
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were  of  early  invention ;  as  they  are  words  of  sach 
a  particular  and  artificial  nature.  /,  tfiou^  he,  it,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  are  not  names  peculiar  to  any  single 
object^  but  so  very  general,  that  they  may  be  applied 
to  all  persons^  or  objects,  whatever,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  tlie  most  general  term  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived,  as  it  may  stand  for  any  one 
thing  in  the  universe  of  which  we  speak.  At  the 
same  time,  these  protiouns  have  this  quality,  that,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  applied,  they 
never  denote  more  than  one  precise  individual ;  which 
they  ascertain,  and  specify,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  done  by  the  article.  So  that  pronouns  are,  at 
once,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  particular 
words  in  Language.  They  are  commonly  the  most 
irregular  and  troublesome  words  to  the  learner,  in 
the  Grammar  of  all  Tongues ;  as  being  the  words 
most  in  common  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the 
greatest  varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  such  as  great,  Uttie, 
black,  white,  ifot$rs,  ours,  are  the  plainest  and  simplest 
of  all  that  class  of  words^  which  are  termed  attributive. 
They  are  found  in  all  Languages  \  and,  in  all  Laii- 
guages,  must  have  been  very  early  invented}  as 
objects  could  not  be  distingui^ed  from  one  another, 
nor  any  intercourse  be  carried  on  concerning  them, 
till  once  names  were  given  to  their  different  qualities; 

1  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them, 
except  that  singularity  which  attends  them  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  of  having  the  same  form  given 
them  with  substantive,  nouns ;  being  declined,  like 
th^n,  by  cases,  and  subjected  to  the  like  distinctions 
of  number  and  gender.  Hence,  it  has  happened, 
that  grammarians  have  made  them  belong  to  the  same 
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part  of  Speech)  and  divided  the  npun  inta  suftstentive 
and^  adjedive }  an  airaagement  founded  mote  ob 
attention  to  the  external  form  of  words,  than  to  their 
nature  and  force.  For  adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality, 
have  not,  by  their  nature,  the  least  resemblance  to 
substantive  nouns,  as  they  never  e]q[>ress  any  diing 
which  can  pos^bly  subsist  by  itself;  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  substantive  noun.  They  are, 
indeed,  more  a*kin  to  verbs,  which,  like  them;  express 
the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  i^pear  somewhat  odd  and 
fantastic,  that  adjectives  should,  in  the  ancient  Lan- 
guages,  have  assumed  so  much  the  form  of  substan- 
tives ;  since  neither  number,  nor  gender,  nor  cases, 
nor  relations,  have  any  thing  to  do,  in  a  proper  sense, 
with  mere  qualities,  such  as,  good  or  greats  sqft  or 
hard.  And  yet  limw^  and  magnus,  and  tener,  have 
their  singular  and  plural,  their  masculine  and  femi- 
nine, their  genitives  and  datives,  like  any  of  the 
names  of  substances,  or  persons.  But  this  can  be 
accounted  for,  from  the  genius  of  those  Tongues. 
They  avoided,  as  much  «s  possible,  considering 
quaMties  separately,  or  in  the  abstract.  They  made 
them  apart,  or  appendage  of  die  substance  which  they 
served  to  distinguish;  they  made  the  adjective 
depitad  on  its  substantive,  and  resemble  it  in  termin- 
ation, in  numberi  and  gender,  in  order  that  the  two 
might  coalesce  the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in 
the  form  of  expression,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  liberty  of  transposition,  too,  which  those 
Languages  indulged,  required  such  a  method  as  this 
to  be  fdlowed.  For,  allowing  the  related  words  of  a 
sentence  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  fix>m  each  other, 
it  required  the  relation  of  adjectives  to  their  prope^r 
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.  nibstantfves  to  be  pointed  out,  by  such  similar  cir* 
eumstances  of  form  and  terminaticMi,  as,  according  to 
tfie  grammatical  style,  should  shew  their  concordance. 
When  I  say,  ih  English,  the  ''  Beautiful  wife  of  a 
^  faorave  man,"  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Words  pre-f 
rents  all  ambiguity.  But  when  I  say,  in  Latin, 
^*  Formosa  fortis  viri  uxor  ;'*  it  is  only  the  agreement^ 
m  geoder,  number,  and  case,  of  the  adjective,  ^^Jbr* 
^mo^,"  which  is  the  first  word  of  the  sentence, 
with  the  substantive  ♦*  uxwy^  which  is  the  last  word, 
that  di^lares  the  meaning. 


LECTURE  IX. 
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•  Or  the  whole  class  of  words  that  are  called  attribu« 
tive,  indeed,  of  all  the  parts  of  Speech,  the  most  com- 
plfeix,  by  far,  is  the  verb,  It  is  chiefly  in  this  part  of 
Speech,  that  the  subtile  and  profound  metaphysic  oi* 
language  appears ;  and,  thereibre,  in  examining  the 
nature  and  different  variations  bf  the  verb,  thi^e 
might  be  rooto  for  ample  discussion..  Bdt  as  I  am 
sehsible^  that  such  grammatical  discussions,  when 
th^  are  pursued  far,  become  intricate  and  obscure, 
-Ishall  a^'oid  dweHing  any  longer  on  this.  aNbject  than 
W^s^  absolutely  necessary. 
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The  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
adjective,  that  it  expresses,  iike  it,  an  attribute,  or 
property,  of  some  person  or  thing.  ^  But  it.  does  more 
than  this.  For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every  Language, 
there  are  no  less  than  three  things  implied  at  once; 
the  attribute  of  some  substantive^  an  affirni^tidn  con- 
cerning that  attribute,  and  time.  Thiis,;  when  I  say, 
**  the  sun  shineth  ;"  shining  is  the  attribute  asciiAed 
Ijp  the  sun;  the  present  time  is  marked;  and  an 
affirmation  is  included,  that  this  property  of  shining 
belotigs,  at  that  time,  to  the  sun.  The  participte 
**  shining,''  is  merely  an  adjective,  whicH  denotes  an 
attribute,  or  property,  and  also  expresses  time ;  but 
carries  no  affirmation.  The  infinitive  mood,  <<  to 
<<i3hine,"  may  be  called  the  name  of  the  verb;  it 
carries  neither  time  u(^  affirmation,  but  simply 
expresses  that  attribute,  Action,  or  state  of  things, 
which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and 
tenses.  Hence,  the  infinitive  often  Carries  the  resemi- 
blance  of  a  substantive  noun ;  and,  both  in'  English 
and  Latin,  is  sometimes  constructed  as  such.  As^ 
^<  scire  tuum  nihil  est.^'  ^<  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
<<  patria  mori."  And|  in  English,  in  the  same  man-, 
neri  ^*  To  write  well  is  difficult;  to  speak  eloquently 
*«  is  still  more  difficult."  But  as,  througli  all  the 
Other  tenses  and  n&oods,  the  affirmation  runs,  and  is 
essential  to  them ;  <*  the  sun  shineth,  was  shining^ 
<<  shone,  will  shine,  would  haye  shone^'^  &c«  die 
affirmation  seems  to  be  that  which  chiefly  distinguUies 
the  verb  from  the  other  parts  of  Speech,  and  gives  it 
its  most  conspicuous  power.  .Hence,  there  can  be  no* 
sentence,  or  complete  proposition,  without  a  veri> 
<^er  expressed  or  implied.  For,  whenever,  mt 
cpdak,  we  always  mean  to  assert^  that^somc^ihing  js^ 
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or  is  not;  and  the  word  which  carries  this  assertion, 
or  affirmation^  is  a  verb.  From  this  sort  of  eminence 
belonging  to  it,  this  part  of  Speech  hath  received  its 
name,  verb,  from  the  Latin,  verbum,  or  the  word^  by 
:way  of  distinction. 

Verbs,  therefore,  from  their  importance  and 
necessity  in  Speech,  must  have  been  coeval  with 
inen's  first  attempts  towards  the  formation  of  Lan- 
guage :  Though,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  the  work 
of  long  time,  to  rear  them  up  to^that  accurate  and  com- 
plex structure  which  they  now  possess,  it  seqms  very 
probable,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  suggested,  that  the  radical 
verb j. or  the  £rst  form  of  it,  in  most  Languages, 
would  be,  what  we  now  call,  the  Impersonal  verb. 
**  It  rains ;  it4;huaders ;  it  is  light ;  it  is  agreeable ;'' 
and  the  like ;  as  this  is  the.  very  simplest  form  of  the 
verb,  and  merely,  affirms  the  existence  of  an  event, 
or  of  a  state  of  things.  By  degrees,  after  pronouns 
were  invented,  such  verbs  became  persona],'  and 
were  branched  out  into  all  the  variety  of  tenses  and 
moods. 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the 
several  distinctions  of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take 
some  notice,  in  order  to  shew  the  admirable  accu- 
racy with  which  Language  is  constructed.  We 
tiiink  commonly  of  no  more  than,  the  three  great 
divisions  of  time,  into  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future:  and  we  might  imagine,  that  if  verbs  had 
been  so  contrived,^  as  simply  to  express  these,,  no 
more  was  needful.  But  Language  proceeds  with 
much  greater  subtiRy.  It  splits  time  into  its  sevend 
moments.  It  considers  time  as  never  standing  still, 
but  always  flowing ;  things  past,  as  more  or  less 
perfectly  completed  f  and  things  fiiture,  as  more  or  l&Sr 
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cemote,  by  diflferent  gradations*  Hence,  the  great 
variety  of  tenses  in  most  Tongues. 
?  The  present  may,  indeed,  be  always  considered 
as, one  indivisible  point,  susceptible  of  no  variety* 
V  I  write,  or  I  am  writing;  scribo.**  But  it  is  not 
so  with  the  past.  There  i»  no.  language  so  poor,  but 
it  hath  two  or  three  tenses  to  express  the  varieties  of 
it.  Ours  hath  no  fewer  than  four.  I.  A  past  action 
may  be  considered  as  left  unfinished  ;  which  makes 
the  imperfect  tense,  **  I  was  writing ;  scribe6am,*^ 

2.  As  just  now  finished.  This  makes  the  proper 
perfect  tense,  which,  in  English,  is  always  expressed 
by  the  help  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  "  I  have  written/* 

3.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  some  time  ago ; 
the  particular  time  left  indefinite.  "  I  wrote  j  scripsi;^* 
which  may  either  signify,  **  I  wrote  yesterday,  or  I 
♦*  wrote  a  twelve-month  ago."  This  is  what  gram- 
marians  call  an  aorist,  or  indefinite  padt.  4.  Jt  may 
be  considered  as  finished  before  something  else, 
which  is  al^o  past.  .  This  is  the  plusquam-perfect. 
"  I  had  written,  scripseram.  I  had  written  befi>re 
"  I  received  his  letter.*' 

.  Here  we  observe,  with  some  pleasure,  that  we 
have  an  advantage  over  the  Latins,  who  have  only 
three  varieties  upon  the  past  time.  They  have  no 
proj^r  perfect  tense,  or  one  which  distinguishes  an 
action  just  now  finished,  from  an  action  that  was 
finished  some  time  ago.  In  both  these  cases  they 
must  say  "  scripsL"  Though  there  be  a  manifest  dif- 
ference in  the  tenses,  which  our  Language  expresses^ 
by  this  variation,  <*  I  have  writtOT,**  meaning,  1  have 
just  now  finished  writing ;  and,  "  I  wrote,**  meaning 
at  some  former  time,  since  which,  other  things  have 
intervened.     This  difference  the  Romans  have  no 
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tense  tip  isxpress ;  and,  therefore,  can  only  do  it  by  a 
circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  future  time  are  two  j  a 
ahnple  or.  indefinitie  future :  "  I  shall  write  ;  scribam  ;'V 
and  a  future^  relating  to  something  else,  which  is" 
abd  future.  "  I  shall  ^  have  written  }  scripsero.**  I 
shall  have  written  before  he  arrives.* 

Besides  tenser,  or  the  power  of  expressing  time, 
verba  admit  the  distinction  of  Voices,  as  they  are 
calkd,  the  active  and  the  passive :  according  as  the 
affirmation  respects  something  that  is  done,  or  some-' 
tiring  that  is  sufiered  j  "  I  love,  or  I  am  loved." 
They  admit  also  the  distinction  of  moods,  which 
are  designed  to  express  the  affirmation,  whether 
active  or  passive,  under  different  forms.  The  indi- 
cative mood,  for  instance,  simply  declares  a  propo*' 
sttion,  "  I  write  ;  I  have  written  ;"  the  imperative 
requires,  commands,  threatens,  ^^  write  thou ;  let 
**  him  write."  The  subjunctive  expresses  the  pro- 
position under  the  form  of  a  condition,  or  in  sub* 
ordination  to  some  other  thing,  to  which  a  reference  is 
made,  "  I  might  write,  I  could  write,  I  should  write; 
^<  if  the  case  were  so  and  so."  This  manner  of 
expressing  an  affirmation,  under  so  many  difierent 
forms,  together  also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three 
persons,  /,  ihou^  and  he^  constitutes  wh&t  is  caUed  the 
eonjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  so  great  a  part  of 
the  Grammar  of  all  Languages.' 


*  On  the  tenses  of  vi^rbs,  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes  may  be  con$ult(d| 
i>y  such  as  desire  to  see  them  scrutinized  with  metaphysical  aecu* 
racy ;  and  also,  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  lianr 
guage,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
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It  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  befdre  observed^  fUnti 
of  all  the  parts  of  Speech,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the  most 
artificial  and  complex.  Consider  only,  how  many 
things  are  denoted  by  this  single  Latin  word». 
**  amatissemy  I  would  have  loved/*  First,  Th* 
person  who  speaks,  "  I."  Secondly,  An  iLttribute^ 
or  action  of  that  person,  «  loving.'*  Thirdly,  Art 
affirmation  concerning  that  action.  Fourthly,  The 
past  time  denoted  in  that  affirmation,  <<  have  loved  :*' 
and.  Fifthly,  A  condition  on  which  the  action  is  sus- 
pended, "  would  have  loved.**  It  appears  curious 
and  remarkable,  that  words  of  this  complex  import, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  this  artificial  structure,  are  td 
be  found,  as  far  as  We  know,  in  all  Languages  of  the 
world. 

Indeed,  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of 
expressing  all  these  varieties  in  the  verb,  difiers 
greatly  in  different  Tongues.  Conjugation  is  esteemed 
most  perfect  in  those  Languages  which,  by  varying 
either  the  termination  of  the  initial  syllable  of  the 
verb»  express  tlie  greatest  number  of  important  cir« 
cumstances,  without  the  help  of  auxiliary  wordsT.  In 
the  Oriental  Tongues,  the  ve]4>s  are  said  to  have  few 
tenses,  or  expressions  of  time ;  but  then  their  moods 
are  so  contrived,  as  to  express  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances  and  relations.  In  the  Hebrew,  for 
instance,  they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the  help  df 
any  auxiliary,  not  only,  "  I  have  taught,**  but,  "I 
"  have  taught  exactly,  or  often  j  I  have  been  com- 
•«  manded  to  teach ;  I  have  taught  myself.**  The 
Greek,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  ail  the  known 
Tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all  thd 
tenses  and  moods.  The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  samd 
modeli  but  more  imperfect,  especially  in  the  passive 
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voi0e»  which  forms  most  of  the  tenses  by  the  hel^  of 
the  auxiliary  «  sum.^^ 

In  all  the  modem  European  Tongues,  conjugation 
is  very  defective.  They  admit  few  varieties  in  the 
termination  of  the  verb  itself;  but  have  almost 
constant  jecourse  to  their  auxiliary  verbs,  throughout 
all  the  moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and  passive. 
Language  has  undei^ane  a  change  in  conjugation, 
perfectly  similar  to  that  which  I  shewed  in  the  last 
Lecture,  it  underwent  with  respect  to  declension. 
As  preposition^  prefixed  to  the  noun,  superseded 
the  use  of  cases  y  so  the  two  great  auxiliary  verbs, 
to  have^  and  to  de,  with  those  other  auxiliaries,  which 
we  use  in  English,  <fo,  shaUt  mU,  mcttf^  and  con, 
prefixed  to  the  participle,  supersede,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  difierent  terminations  of  moods  and 
tenses,  which  formed  the  ancient  conjugations; 

The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owing  to  the 
same  pause,  and  will  be  easily  undierstck)d,  from 
reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  observed.  The 
auxiliary  verbs  are  like  prepositions,  words  of  a  very 
general  and  abstract  nature.  They  imply  the 
different  modifications  of  simple  existence,  con« 
sidered  alone,  and  without  reference  to  any  particular 
thing.  In  the  early  state  of  Speech,  the  import  of 
them,  would  be  incorporated  with  every  particiilar 
verb  in  its  tenses  and  moods,  long  before  words  were 
invented  for  denoting  such  abstract  conceptions  of 
existence,  alone,  and  by  themselves.  But  after  thbse 
auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  the  progress  of  Language,  ,to 
|)e  invented  and  known,  and  to  have  tenses  and 
moods  given  to  them  like  other  verbs ;  it  was  found, 
that  as  they  carried  in  their  nature  the  force  of  that 
affirmation  which  distinguishes  the  verb>  they  mighjt^ 


fH^mtlg  6r  th6  Veilb,  supply  «htt  ^laci  ttf  iiK^t  of 
%he  ttlid<>ds  and  tenses.  Henc^,  as  th^  ihbd^ra 
Tongues  began  lo  rise  oat  of  the  rinM  irftbe  andi^t, 
^tkis  method  e^tiiblished  itl^elf  ih  the  tibw  fbHta^tidii  i)f 
(S^^ch.  Such  words,  fiir  itisthnee,  as^  aM,  itds^ 
hsutes.  skall^  beit^g  otic*  l^miliat,  it  appearefl  mtn'fe 
easy  to  apply  these  to  dny  ^ft  whaleVfer ;  fti^  f  d^ 
forerf ;  /  yaas  l&0i^ ;  I  ktive  hbed ;  thaft  to  tHiA^ibhet 
that  variet}^  cf  terlnfibinationi^  Whidh  ivet^  t^^iSitS  in 
cdtijugatingth^  Ht^kut  veth^^Amr'.dmaBiifiiiMdii,  ice. 
Two  or  three  variales  (Mlly^  in  thfe  teY rriiiuttion  <>f^  th6 
v@rt!>i  were  I'etained,  ^s,  l^e,  jbt^df,  fot;«n^ ;  &aA  ^ 
th6  rest  were  dropt.  The  c<ins(3qaencfej  hbWfel^r,  rf 
this  pra^^tioe  was  the  saf»e  ttl^  thai  of  ilbdU^hittg 
€l^lenstons.  It  ^^d^i*ed  Lahgti^ge  mbte  sifApte  idM 
ea^y  in  Its  dtt*€icture ;  but  with^  more  pr^lit,  Md 
less  gr&defuL  Thid  finishes  all  thkt  seemed  ttiMt 
nee^sary  to  be  t^biietted  With  ^eSpeel  te  verbs* 

Thfe  t-ewiainl<ig  pArts  of  speech,  whigh  ai*e  eafaefl 
the  indeclinable  parts,  6r  that  adtnit  of  no  iranatiotiS^ 
nfill  hot  detain  us  lotig. 

Adverbs  ^re  the  first  thkt  odcur.  These  MM  A 
very  numerous  class  of  ii^ords  in  every  Lcftigu%fei 
reducible,  in  general,  to  the  head  6f  Attributives ;  ^ 
they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  cirCdmstahce 
of  an  action,  dr  of  a  qnatlity,  relative  to  Its  time,  placei 
Qhler,  degree,  and  the  other  properties  of  it^  wKitS 
we  have  occasion  toiipecify.  They  are,  for  the  mbst 
paj'ti  ti6  mote  thati  ah  abridged  thode  of  SpeeeU, 
expr^itJg,  by  OHe  W<n^d,  what  might,  by  a  circuttfi 
kxi(lti6n,  be  resolved  iiito  tw<y  or  more  woi>^ 
belonging  to  the  other  parts  of  Speech;  «  E*cee*. 
^ingiy/*  for  instanee,  is  the  same  a*,  "ini  high 
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««  degr^  ;'•  **  bravely/'  the  same  as  "  with  bravery 
<«  or  valour  i"" here,"  the  same^as^  "in  this  place ;'* 
•*  often,  and  seldom/',  the  same  as,  "  for  many,  and 
«<  for  few  times :"  and  so  of  the  rest.  Hence, 
adverbs  may  be  conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of 
later  introduction  into  the  system  of  Speech,  than 
many  other  classes  of  words  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
^eat  ,body  of  them  are  derived  from  other  words 
formerly  established  in  the  Language. 

Prepositions  and   conjunctions    are  words  more 
essential  to  discourse  than  the  greatest  part  of  ad- 
verbs.    They  form  that  class  of  words,  called  Con- 
nectivje^  without  which  there  could  be  no  Language  ; 
J3ei;ving  to  express  the  relations  which  things  bear  to 
one  another,  their  mutual  influence,  dependencies, 
and  coherence;  thereby  joining  words  together  into 
intelligible  and  significant  propositions.     Conjunc- 
tions are  generally  employed  for  connecting  sentences, 
or  meinbers  of  sentences ;  as,  and^  became^  although^ 
and  the  like.     Prepositions  are  employed  for  con- 
necting words,  by  shewing  the  relation  which  one 
substantive  noun  bears  to  another ;  as,  qf^  Jrom^  to.^ 
abppe,^  below,  &<:•    Of  the  force  of  these  I  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  before,  when  treating  of  the  cases  and 
declensions  of  substantive  nouns. 
,    It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective 
particles  must  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  Speech; 
seeing  they  point  out  the  relations  and  transitions  by 
which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea  to  another. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  a11  reasoning,  which  is 
P9  oth^T  thing  than  the  connection   of  thoughts, 
^d^  thereforjB,   though,  among  barbarous  nations, 
wdin  the  rude  uncivilised  ages  of  the  world,  the 
gtock  of  these  words  might  be  small,  it  must  always 
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have  iacreasedy  as  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts  of* 
reasoning  and  reflection.  The  more  that  any  nation 
is  improved  by  science,  and  the  more  perfect  their 
language  becomes,  we  may  naturally  expect,  that  it 
wiU  abound  more  with  connective  particles;  expressing 
relations  of  things,  and  transitions  of  thought,  which 
had  escaped  a  grosser  view.  Accordingly,  no  Tongue 
is  so  fuU  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  consequence  of 
the  acute  and  subtile  genius  of  that  refined  people. 
In  every  language,  much  of  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  it  depends  on  the  proper  use  of  conjunctiotis, 
prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouns,  which 
also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  discourse.  It  is  th6  right,  pr  wrong 
management  of  these,  which  chiefly  makes  discaurse 
appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  disjointed  and  loose; 
which  carries  it  on  its  progress  with  a  sndooth  and 
even  pace,  or  renders  its  march  irregular  and  desul- 
tory. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  construction 
of  Language.  Allow  me,  only,  before  I  dismiss  the 
subject,  to  observe,  that  dry  and  intricate  as  it  may 
seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance^ 
and  very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy  ;df 
the  human  mind.  For,  if  Speech  be  the  vehidfe,  or 
interpreter  of  the  conceptions  of  our  minds,  an  exa- 
mination of  its  Structure  and  Progress  cannot  but 
unfold  many  things  concerning  the  nature  and  pro- 
gress of  our  conceptions  themselves,  and  the  oper- 
ations of  our  faculties.;  a  subject  that  is  always 
instructive  to  man.  •*  Nequis,"  says  Quinctilian, 
an  author  of  excellent  judgment,  "  nequis  tanquam 
^*  parva  fastidiat  grammatices  elementa.  Non  quia 
'^  magna^  sit  operae  consonantes  a  vocalibus  dis« 
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<^  esntere,  casque  in  semtvocalium  numerum,  imxta^ 
^  rttm(|ue  parting  sed  quia  interior^  velut  sacri  hvqm 
**  adeuDtibiis^  appanri>it  multa  rerum  suUilitaSy  qute 
<*  tion  modo  acuere  ingaik  puerilia,  sed  exercere 
^  altiasimam  quoque  jerudttionem  ac  scientiam  pcMs^ 

Let  us  now  come  nearer  to  our  own  Language. 
In  tiiia»  wd  the  preceding  Lecture,  some  bbserv* 
ations  have  already  been  made  on  its  Structure.  But 
it  is  proper  that  ive  should  be  a  little  more  partt<ailar 
in  the  examination  of  it 

The  Language  which  is,  at  present,  spoken 
throughout  Great  Britain,  is  neither  the  ancient  pri^ 
mittve  Speech  of  the  island,  nor  derived  &om  it ;  but 
is  jikogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  Language  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island,  beyond  doubts 
was  die  Celtic,  or  Gaelic,  common  to  them  with 
Guii)  from  which  country,  it  appears,  by  mstny 
circumstances,  that  Great  Britain  was  peopled. 
This  Celtic  Tongue,  which  is  said  to  be  very  expres- 
sive, fund  copious,  and  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Languages  in  the  world,  obtained  once  in 
most  of  the  western  regions  of  Europe;  It  was  the 
Language  of  Gaul,  of  Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,: 
and,  very  probably,  of  Sjpain  also  j  till,  in  the  course 

•  «<  L^t  no  man  (lespise^  as  inconsiderable,  the  elements  of 
**  grammar^  because  it  may  seem  to  him  a  matter  of  small  coiii 
"  sequence,  to  shew  the  distinction  between  vowels  and  conso-^ 
*^  lientBi  and  to  divide  the  latter  into  liquids  and  mutes.  Bo^ 
*'  lliey  who  paieirate  into  tht  innermost  pants  of  this  temple  of 
''  4€»ance9  will  there  diiioavttc  auph  refinement  and  ^tilty  ,of 
**  ni^tter,  as  is  not  only  proper  to  diarpen  the  understandings  of 
**  young  men,  but  sufficient  to  give  exercise  for  the  most  profoand 
**  knowledge^and  erudition.'*  •     ' 
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ef  those  revolations^  which  hy  mettDi^  of  iSxe  con- 
.^piests,  first,  of  the  Romans,  add  afterv^rai^^Si  cf  die 
Borthern  nations^  changed  the  govemm&kt,  s^€lch^ 
and,  ma  manner,  the  whote  faice  of  Einrop^  tiSM 
Tongue  wa$  gradually  obliteiated;^  and  nMrsubsisfg 
only  in  the  jEnoontains  of  Walesa  in  the  ISighbifida 
of  Scotland^  and  amofng  the  wild  Iriirfi^  Far  tht 
Irish,  the  Wdah,  and  the  £rse,  are:  no  other  tihMi 
different  diaiectsp  of  the  s^m^  Tongue  the  ancSMMI 
Celtic. 

This^  then,  was  the  Language  of  the  prifinkive 
Britons,  the  first  inhabitants^  that  We  know  ot^  m  our 
island  f.  and  continued  sa  till  the  arrival  ^  the 
Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  Lord  4i50  ^  who, 
haKTing  conquered  the  Britons,  did  iDoC  intdrmut  wifll^ 
them,  biet  ex^Ued  t^em  from  their  babitatioiis,  &i!il 
drore  tihetn,  together  with  their  Language;  into^  tile 
mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saatons^  ^upete  one  of  t^dsis 
nortbevn  nations  that  over-ran  Europe;  and  «heii^ 
Tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  alto** 
gether  distinct  from  the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  English  Tongue.  With  sbme'  intup- 
mixture  of  Dani^,  a  Language,  probably,  Aom  thd 
same  root  with  the  Saxony  it  continued  to  b^  ^puken 
thcoughout  the  southern  part  of  tha  island;  till  t^e 
time  of  WiUiain  the  Conqueror.  He  in^^oda^ed^  kin 
NoroMOi  or  French  a»  the  Lungaage  of  tbe^  ccHiM, 
which;  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  Speech  of 
td&e  nation  J  and  the  English  which  was  srpolteiy 
afterwardis,  and  continues  to  be  spok^i  now,  is'  d^ 
mixtuce  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  and  tlliid  Ndradai}^ 
Frmch,  together  with  such  new-  and  foreign  wonfe  as^ 
conmieDce  aad  learning  have^  in*  progre^  of  time^ 
giadsuAIy^  hitsodstted. 

MS 
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.  The  history  of  the  English  Language  can,  in  this 
0ianoer,-be  dearly,  traced.  The  Language  spoken 
in  the  Low  Countries  of  Scotland,  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dialect  of 
the  English.  Hqw,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the 
ancient  Celtic  Tongue,  came  to  be  banished  from  the 
Low  Country  in  ^Scotland,^  and  to  make  its  retreat 
into  the  Highlands .  and  Islands,  cannot  be  so  well 
pointed  out,  as  how  the  like  revolution  was  brought 
about  in  England.  Whether  the  southernn^ost  part 
of  Scotland  was  once  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberlaml  V 
or,  whiBther  the  great  number  of  English  exiles  that 
retreated  itito  Scotland,  upon  the  Norman  conquest, 
and  upon  other  occasions,  introduced  into  that 
country  their  own  Language,  which  afterwards,  by  the 
mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  prevailed  over 
the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  contested  pmnts,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
subject. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  tlie 
Teutonic  dialeqt  is  the  basis  of  our  present  Speech. 
It  has  been  imported  among  us  in  three  dififrent 
forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Normanf  r  all 
which  have  mingled  together  in  oui'  Language.  A  very 
great  number  of  our.  words,  too,  are  plainly  derived 
from  the  .Latin.  These  we  had  not  directly  from  the 
I^tin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable,  entered  into 
pur  Tongue,  through  the  channel  of  that  Norman 
French,  which  William  the  Conqueror  introduced. 
For,  as  the  Romans  had  long  been  in  full  possesision 
pf  Gaul,  the  Language  spoken  in  that  country^ 
when  it, was  invaded  by  tJle  Franks  and  Normans, 
was  a  sort  of  corrupted  Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic, 
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to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Romanshe :  and  as 
the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like  the  Saxons  in 
England,  expel  the  inhabitants,  but,  after  their  vic- 
tories, mingled  with  them  ;  the  Language  of  the 
country  became  a  compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialedt 
imported  by'  these  conquerors,  and  of  the  former 
corrupted  Latin.  Hence,  the  French  Language  has 
always  continued  to  have  a  very  considerable  affinity 
with  the  Latin  j  and  hence,  a  great  number  of  words 
of  Latin  origin,  which  were  in  use  among  the  Nor- 
mans in  France,  were  introduced  into  our  Tongue 
at  the  conquest ;  to  which,  indeed,  many  have  siik:e 
been  added,  directly  from  the  Latin,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  difibsion  of  Roman  literature  throu^iout 
all  Europe. 

From  the  influx  of  so  many  streams,  from  the 
junction  of  so  many  dissimilar  parts,  it  naturally 
follows,  that  the  English,  like  every  compounded 
Language,  must  needs  be  somewhat  irregular.  We 
cannot  expect  from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts^* 
that  complete  analogy  in  iftructur^,  which  may  be 
found  in  those  simpler  Languages,  which  have  beeYi 
formed  in  a  manner  within  themselves,  and  built  on 
one  foundation.  Hence,  as  I  before  shewed,  it  ha&r 
but  small  remains  of  conjugation  or  declensiM  v  ^^d 
its  syntax  is  narrow,  as  there  are  few  marks  in  llie 
words  themselves  that  can  shew  their  relation  to  each 
other,  or,  in  the  grammatical  style,  point  out  ieither 
their  concordance,  or  their  government^  ift  the 
sentence.  Our  words  having  been  brought  to  us 
from  several  different  regions,  straggle,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  asunder  from  each  other ;  and  do  not  coalesce 
so  naturally  in  the  struetureof  a  sentence,  as  tfaei 
words  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Tongues*    * 

M  4 
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QOix]|H>U^d  ^^ng^^ge,.  J^re  b^uced  by  pther  94vw* 
tj8^^  Ifhat  attei^d  it ;.  particularly  by  the  number  aipi4 
vju^ty  of  woF^  with  whic^  such  a  Language  i|6  likely 
ip  be  ^nricbif  d.  Few  I^i^qguages  ajre^.  in  fact,  ipQ^e 
cp^us  than  th|e  Eng^h.  Iq  all  grs^ve  subjects 
Q^cially]^  hisjtqjri<fal^  critical^  political^  an^d  moraJ^  no 
n^f^  b^st^^Q^  l^A^t  re^^on  to  ciwiplain  of  the  bai^reii;* 
n^^qfoaif  T<W^e*i  The  studious  reflecting  gewi^a 
oJ^  t^e  pfe^l^,  has  bro^gh^t  tog^th^r  great  atorcj  qf 
%:i(prei^o]ii/sf,^  on  suiqb  $uhgects,  from  eveiy  %uafter. 
W^:  j^r^  ?ich  too  w  the  X^guage  Qf  poetry*,  Qu? 
B^^lti^,  stylf  d^fiere  widd^y  ^oip?  pr<^e».  not  ia  pqin| 
qf  9HUDpiher!|  q^lyt.  but  in  the.  very  wor4$  themselves,; 
which  shews  what  a  stock  and  compass  of  wqrds  we 
h^^  jit  in  ojaj:  powder  t^  select  and  eipaploy,  suited  to 
t)|Qse  ^ev^ut  qccasions,..  tlereia  we  are  iii^itely^ 
sKiperior  to  the  Freucbj,  whose  poetical  Language^  if 
^  were  not  4istinguish<ed  by  rhyme,  waujd  not  bQ 
k;i;H^wn  to  differ  i^oj;»  their  ordinary  pro3e. 

Xir  is  cl?i^%,  ind^fwj,  on  gra^ve  subjected  and  witl^ 
f€§^c?t  to  tfee  Stronger  Qi^ojti^s  of  tb^  mind,  tbftt 
^Hf  i;^gu^ge  displays  its  power  of  expressi^ii.  We. 
mi^  s^d^  to  bftve  thirty  word%  at  least,  for  d^notiflg 
^  the  Yflbrieties  of  tb^  passion:  q€  anger.*  B^t,  m 
ie^i^]^  the  laaore  djelicate  segtii^^nitSj.  and  ^motions,; 
«KK  tmgf^.  m  no%  sp  tecl^Je..  Xt  umist  be  cpnfe$9ed* 
ik9^  tbs.  f«e«ich.  L^gq^ge  fee  sui|w^ses  quysi  in) 


♦Anger,  wrath,  pagsipD,  rage,  fiiry,  gutrage,  fierqeness,^sharp- 
ness,  animosity,  choler,  resentment,  heat,  heaj-tburping ;  to  fume, 
storm,  inflame,  be  incensed ;  to  ve*,  kindle,  irritate,  enrage,  exaA- 
psrate^  pi;o«)ke,  ftet;.  to.  be^  siiHto,  hast^  hot,  wagkh,  sour,. 
pTOyish,&c.    ?»e*cqtCHG^si^wW3Qd'%e«^^ 


^pre^siiig  thq  nicfir  abadesfr  of  cbaracte?  ^  eapeciattjr 

wi^h  9^^  disfdayed  m  our  social  wtercoiirse  witJK 
Que  smo^iMsx,  he%  any  one  at^aipt  to  trawlate,.  kite 
ii9^b»  mly  a  lev  pcige^  qf  one  of  Marivait:^-^  Noiwli^ 
aQ4  he  will  spon  be  sensible  of  our  defideoejr  of 
^p^essicA^  on  theaa  siibjetcte*  Indeed,  «o  Lmgoaga 
ifi  $0^  eopio^s  as  the  J^rench  £m?  MrhsWtevmr  is  deHcate* 
gay,  and  amus^ag^  It  i^,  perhafflu  the  happiest 
Laqguage  £ir  otrnver^atiofit  ia  the  ksunwn  world ;.  hat, 
Qa  the  bighe^  9«ihjeqta  of  conkpoaitioB,  the  £ng&h 
may  be  jiiMtly  eateemed  to  excel  it  comidetaklj. 

]t'ap^age  i$  gefiera%'undei?stood)  to  seceive  its  pre« 
dcmmant  tioctui^e  from  the  oatioiaal  character  ef  the 
people  who  speak  it.  We  must  not,  indeed;  expect 
that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full  impnessicHL  of  t^eir 
geoius  and  manners  y  for,,  amoog  all  nations,  the 
Qri^aal  stock,  of  words,  which  they  recei3Ked:  ftoni' 
their  aacestors,  vemain  as  the  foundationi  of  ihsk 
ISpeech  throughout  many  ages^  while  their  mafiii»8 
m^dergo,  perh^,  very  great  alterations.  Nationdl 
chariiqter  will,  however,  always  have  some  perc^t* 
ibje  iqflueBce  on  the  turn  of  Language^;  and  the 
gfti^ty  and  viyacity  of  the  Fix^ich,  and  the  gravity 
^Pid  thoughtfulnes3  of  the  English^  ate  sufficiently 
impressed  on  their  respective  Tongue& 

l^rooi'  the  genius  of  our  Language,  and  the  cha«^ 
raoter  of  those  whor  s^eak  it,  it  may  be  expected  tO' 
have  stiiength  and  energy.  It:  is,^  indeed,  naturally 
prc^x;  owing  to  the  great,  number  of  paslicles  anA 
a^i^ary  verbs  which  we  are  obliged  constandy  to 
empV^y  ^  smd  this,  prolixity  must^  in  some  degree^ 
c^e^Je.  it^ ,  We  aeidooii  can;  express  so  much  by  one^ 
Wi«rd.aft  was  d^iie;by^  the  verbs^  and  by  the  noim^,  in 
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the  Greek  and  Roman  Languages.  Our  style  is  less 
compact;  our  conceptions  being  spread  out  among 
more  words^  and-  split,  as  it  were,  into  more  parts> 
make  a  fainter  impression  when  we  utter  them.. 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  by  our  abounding  ia 
terms  for  expressing  all  the  strong  emotions  of  the 
mind,  and'  by  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy, '  in  a 
greater  degree  than :  most  nations,  of  compounding 
^ords,  our  Language  may  be  esteemed  to  possess 
considerable  force  of  expression ;  comparatively,  at 
least,  with  the  other  modern  Tongues,  though  much 
below  the  ancient.  The  style  of  Milton  alone,  both 
in  poetry  and  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
English  Tongue  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  nerves 
and  energy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  Language,  or  its  p6wer  of 
accommodation  to.  different  styles  and  manners,  so  as 
to  be  either  grave  and  strong,  or  easy  and  flowing,  or 
tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  and  magnificent,  as 
occasions  require,  or  as  an  author's  genius  prompts, 
is  a  quality  of  great  importance  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing. .  It  seems  to  depend  upon  three  things ;  the 
copiousneijs  of  a  Language  ;  the  different  arrange- 
ments of  which  its  words  are  susceptible  ;  and  the: 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  sound  of  those  words,  so  as 
to  correspond  to  many  different  subjects.  Never  clid 
any  Tongue  possess  this  quality  so  eminently  as  the 
Greek,  which  every  writer  of  genius  could  so  mould, 
as  to  make  the  style  perfectly  expressive  of  his  own 
manner  and  peculiar  turn.  It  had  all  the  three 
requisites,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  necessary  for 
this«purpose.  It  Joined  to  these  the  graceful  variety 
of  its .  ddfifereot  dialects. ;  and  thereby  readily  s^ssumed 
every:  sort  ^f.  character  whieh^^abiMitiior  could  wish, 
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from  the  most  simtple  and  most  familiar,  up  to  the 
most  inajestic  The  Latin,  though  a  very  beautiful 
language,  is  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Greek. 
It  has  more  of  a  fixed  character  of  stateliness  attd 
gravity.  It  is  always  firm  and  masculine  in  the 
tenour  of  its  sound ;  and  is  supported  by  a  certain 
senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer 
to  xlivest  it  wholly,  on  any  occasion.  Among  the 
modem  Tongues,  the  Italian  possesses  a  great  deal 
more  of  this  flexibility  than  the  French.  By  its 
copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  the 
gr^at  beauty  and  harmony  of  its  sounds,  it  suits 
itself  very  happily  to  most  subjects,  either  in  prose 
or  in  poetry  ;  is  capable  of  the  august  and  the  strong, 
as  well  as  the  tender ;  and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  modern  dialects  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient.  Our 
own  language,  though  not  equal  to  the  Italian  in 
flexibility,  yet  is  not  destitute  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  this  quality.  If  any  one  will  consider  the 
diversity  of  style  which  appears  in  some  of  our 
clMdics,  that  great  diflerence  of  manner,  for  instance, 
which  is  marked  by  the  style  of  Lord-Shaftedbury, 
and  that  of  Dean  Swift,  he  will  see,  in  our  Tongue, 
such  a  circle  of  expression,  such  a  power  of  acoom* 
modation  to  the  different  taste  of  writers,  as  redounds 
not  a  little  to  its  honour. 

What  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  with  is  its 
defidency  in  harmony  of  sound.  But  though  every 
native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to  the  sounds  of  4iis  own 
language,  and  may  therefore  be  suspected  of  not 
being  a  fair  judge  in  this  point  j  yet,  I  imagme, 
there  are  evident  grounds  on  which  it  may  be  shewn, 
that  this  charge  against  diir  Tongue  has  been  car« 
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ried  too  far.  The  mdody  of  our  venrificatian,  ita 
power  of  supportkig  poetical  numfaers,  without  BOf 
assistance  from  rhyme,  is  alone  a  sufficieirt  proof  tk^ 
our  Language  is  fw  from  beii^  umnustcaL  Out 
Terse  is,  after  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified  and 
barmonious  of  any  of  the  modern  dialects;  xm- 
queationably  far  beyond  the  French  verse,  in  variety,, 
sweetness,  and  melody.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  sbewn^  ia 
his^  Lectures,  that  we  abound  more  in  vowel  and 
diphthong  spunds  than  most  Languages ;  and  these 
too,  so  divided  into  long  and  short,  as  to  afibird  a 
proper  diversity  in  the  quantity  of  our  syllaibles. 
Qur  consonants,  he  obseives,,  which  appear  so 
crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  oflen  form  comljin*- 
atk>QS  not  disagreeable  to  the  ear  in  pronouncings 
9fiucU  in  particular,  the  objection  which  has  been  made 
tp  the  Sequent  recurrence  of  the  hissing  consonanl^  s 
m  am  Language,  is  unjust  and  iUy-founded.  Foir,  it 
has  not  been  attended  to^  that  very  commonly,  and 
ifK  the  final  syUablss  especially,  this  letler  loses  alt'O- 
gather  the  hissing  sound,  and  is  transformed  into  a 
z^  which  is  one  of  the  sounds  on  which  the  ear  rests 
with  pleasure ;  as  in  has^  theses,  thase^  lotm^  hearSf  and 
iiiBtunerable  more,  where,  though  the  lietter  s  be 
retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the  power  of  Mr.  not 
of  the  common  &. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  he  admilAed,  that 
smoothness,  ojr  beauty  of  sounds  is^  not  one  of  the 
diBtingixisfaing  properties  of  the  Engli^  Tcmgue. 
Though  not  mcapaJ>le  of  being  formed  into  mdodiotts 
arrangements,  yet  strength  and  e^qfioessiveness,.  nione 
thaa  grace,  fbrm  its  character^  We  incline^  is 
general,  to  s  short  pronvmciabian  a£  oar,  wonb,.  aoa 
have  irimrtened  tfaequantil^r  o£  mmt  o£  those- which 
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we  borrow  from  die  Latin,  as  orator,  speetadki  theatre 
Uberty^  and  sueh  lik^.  Agreeable  to  this,  is  a  re* 
ttiarkable  pecoliarity  of  English  pronunciation,  the 
throwing  the  accent  farther  back,  that  is,  nearer  the 
h^'nning  of  the  wwd,  than  is  done  by  any  other 
nation.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  no  word  is  acc^ited 
farther  back  than  the  third  syllable  from  the  end,  or 
what  is  called  the  antepenult.  But,  in  English,  we 
have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth,  some  on  the 
fifth  syllable  from  the  end,  as  memorable^  convSniencyi 
dmbulatorifj  prdfitableness.  The  general  effect  of  this 
practice  of  ha3tening  the  accent,  or  placing  it  so 
near  the  beginning  of  the  word,  is  to  give  a  bride  and 
a  jilted,  but  at  the  same  time  a  rapid  and  hurried, 
aud  not  very  musical  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation 
of  a  people* 

The  English  Tongue  possesses,  undoubte^y^  this 
pnoperty,  that  it  is  the  most  simple  in  its  form  and 
c6nstTuctioii,  of  all  the  European  dialects.  It  is  free 
from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declensions,  mpods,^  and 
tenses*  Its  word^  are  subject  to  fewer  yariati<His 
from  their  original  form  Uian  those  of  any  other 
language.  Its  substantives  have  no  distinction  of 
gender,  except  what  nature  has  made,  and  but  one 
variation  in  case.  Its  adjectives  admif  of  no  diange 
at  all  except  what  expresses  the  degree  of  comparison. 
Its  vgrbs,  instead  of' running  through  all  the  varieties: 
of  ancient  conjugation,  suffer  no  more  than  four  oc 
five  changes  in  termination.  By  the  help  of  a  few 
prepositilons  and  auxiliary  verbs,  all  the  purposes  of 
significancy  in  meaning  are  accomplished ;  while^Ahe 
worib,  for  the  most  part,  preserve  their  form 
undiafiged^  The  disadvantages,  in  point  of  el^ance^ 
brevity,  ^iA  ferce,  which  foUow  from  this  sl^ruetuti^ 
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qf  otitr  liiaguage,  I  have  before  pointed  out*  But» 
at.  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  such  a 
struQture  contributes  to  facility.  It  renders  the 
acquisition  of  our  Language  less  laborious,  the 
lirrangement  of  our  words  more  plain*  and  obvious, 
the  rules  of  our  syntax  fewer  and  more  simple. 
.  I  agree,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth  (Preface  to  his 
Grapnmar),  in  thinking  that  the  simplicity  and  facility 
of  our  Language  occasions  its  being  frequently 
written,  and  spoken  with  less  accuracy.  It  was 
necessary  to  study  Languages  which  were  of  a  more 
complex  and  artificial  form,  with  greater  care.  The 
inarks  of  gender  and  case,  Ihe  varieties  of  conjugation 
and  .declension,  the  multiplied  rules  of  syntax,  were 
all  to  be  attended  to  in  Speech.  Hence  Language 
became  more  an  object  of  art.  It  was  reduced  into 
form  j  a  standard  was  established;  and  any  departures 
from  the  standard  became,  conspicuous.  Whereas, 
among  us,.  Language  is  hardly  considered  as  an 
object  of  grammatical  rule.  We  take  it  for  granted^ 
that  a  competent  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  without 
any  study;  and  that,  in  a  syntax  so  narrow  and 
confined  as  ours,  there  i^  nothing  which  demands 
attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  in  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  manner. 

I  admit,  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient 
authority  to  controul  the  firm  and  established  usage 
of  Language.  Established  custom,  in  speaking  and 
writing,  is  the  standard  to  which  we  must  at  last 
resort,  for  determining  every  controverted  point  in 
Language  and  Style.  But  it  will  not  follow  from 
this,  that  grammatical  rules  are  superseded  as  useless^ 
In  every.  Language:  which  has  been  in  any  degi^et^ 
cultivated^  there  prieyails  a  certain  structui^e  and. 
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analogy  of  parts,  which  is  understood  to  give  found- 
ation to  the  most  reputable  usage  of  Speech ;  and 
which,  in  all  cases,  when  usage  is  loose  or  dubiousi 
possesses  considerable  authority*  In  every  Language, 
there  are  rutes  of  syntax  which  must  be  inviolably 
observed  by  all  who  would  either  write  or  speak  with 
any  propriety.  For  syntax  is  no  oth^r  than  that 
arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence,  which  renders 
the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  all  the 
words  to  one  another,  most  clear  and  intelligible.  \ 

All  the  rules  6f  Latin  Syntax,  it  is  true,  cannot  be 
applied  to  our  Language.  Many  of  these  rules  arosb 
from  the  particular  form  of  their  Language,  which 
occasioned  verbs  or  prepositions  to  govern,  some  tb^ 
genitive;  some  the  dative,  some  the  accusative  or 
ablative  case.  But,  abstracting  froip  these  pecu* 
liarities,  it  is  to  be  always  remembered,  that  the  [chief 
and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax;  aite  common  to  the 
English  Kswell  as  the  Latin  Tongue ;  and,  indeeid, 
belong  equally  to  all  Languages.  For,  in  ,all  Lan- 
guages, the  parts  which  compose  Speech  are  essentially 
the  same ;  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  <  and  con- 
necting particles :  And  wherever  these  parts  of 
Speech  are  found,  there  are  certain  neces^ry  re- 
lations among  them,  which  regulate  their  syntax,  Qt 
the  place  which  they;Oi|ght  to  possess  in  a  sentence. 
Thus,  in  English,  just  ^  as  much  as  in  Latin,  the 
adjective  must,  by  position,  be  made  to  agree  with 
its  substantive;  and  the  verb  murt  lagree  with  its 
nominative  in  person  and  number;  hecause,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  a  word,  which  expresses  either  a 
quality  or  an  action,  must  correspond  as  closely  b» 
possible  with  the  name  of  that  thing  whose  quality,  or 
whose  ^^ctioii,  it  exprespe8.>  Two.or jnpre:3u|)staiitives, 
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joined  by  a  copulattv^i  muM  ^l#ays  require  th@  vetti!i 
or  tprohottnsi  to  which  they  refer^  to  hi  pteced  i6  the 
plural  Qumber  j  otherwise,  their  comtnoii  relation  16 
these  verbs  or  pronouns  is  ^Ot  {>Omted  out.  Ail 
active  verb  must,  in  every  Language,  govern  thft 
accusative ;  that  is,  clearly  point  out  some  substantive 
noun,  as  the  object  to  which  its  action  is  directed. 
A  relative  pronoun  must,  in  every  form  of  Speecbj 
agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number^  and 
person  ;^  and  conjunctions,  or  connecting  particles, 
ought  always  to  couple  like  cased  and  moods ;  that  is. 
Ought  to  join  together  words  which  are  of  the  Same  form 
a&d  state  with  each  other.  I  mention  these,  as  a  few 
exemplifications  of  thaj;  fundamental  regard  to  syntax, 
which,  even  in^ach  a  Language  as  ours,  is  absolutely 
requisite  for  writing  or  speaking  with  any  propriety. 
Whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English 
Language  be,  as  it  is  our  own  Language,  it  deserves 
a  high  degree  of  our  study  and  attention,  both  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  words  which  we  employ,  and 
with  regard  to  the  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  (A' 
these  words  in  a  sentence.  We  know  how  mueh  th^ 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  in  their  most  polished  and 
flourishing  times,  cultivated  their  own  Tongues.  We 
know  how  much  study  both  the  French,  and  the 
Italians,  have  bestowed  upon  theirs.  Whateveif 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  other 
Languages,  it  can  never  be  communicated  with 
advantage,  unless  by  such  as  can  write  and  speak 
their  own  Language  well.  Let  the  matter  Of  an 
aiAhor  be  ever  so  good  and  useful,  his  compoS^ions 
will  always  ^ffet  in  the  public  esteem,  if  his  exprea* 
sion  be  deficient  in  purity  and  propriety.  At  thri 
same  time,  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and  el^nt; 
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Style,  is  an  object  which  demands  application  and 
labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it  merely  by 
the  ear,  or  acquire  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of 
our  good  authors,  they  will  find  themselves  much 
disappointed.  The  many  errors,  even  in  point  of 
grammar,  the  many  offences  against  purity  of  Lan^ 
guage,  which  are  committed  by  writers  who  are  far 
from  being  contemptible,  demonstrate,  that  a  careful 
study  of  the  Language  is  previously  requisite,  in  all 
who  aim  at  writing  it  properly.* 


LECTURE  X. 


STYLE PERSPICUITY  AND  PRECISION. 

JFIaving  finished  the  subject  of  Language,  I  now' 
enter  on  the  consideration  of  Style,  and  the  rules  that 
relate  to  it. 


«  On  this  subject,  the  Reader  ought  to  peruse  Dr.  Lqwth's 
Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  with  Critical  Notes; 
which  is  the  grammatical  performance  of  highest  authority  that 
has  appeared  in  our  time>  and  in  which  he  will  see,  what  I  have 
said  concerning  the  inaccuracies  in  Language  of  some  of  our- best 
writers,  fully  verified.  In  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoricn 
he  will  likewise  fine  many  acute  and  ingenious  observations, 
both  on  the  English  Language,  and  on  Style  in  general.  And  Dr. 
Priestley's  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  will  also  be  useful>  b/ 
pointing  oiit  several  of  the  errors  into  which  writer^  are  apt  to  fall^ 
VOL.  I.  N 
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'  It  18  not  eacy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  isi 
meant  by  Style.  The  best  definition  I  can  give  of  it 
1^  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  man  expresses  hh 
conceptions,  by  means  of  Language.  It  is  different 
from  mere  Language  or  words.  The  words  whic^ 
an  author  employs,  may  be  proper  and  faultless ;  and 
his  Style  may,  nevertheless^  have  great  faults:*  it 
may  be  dry  or  stiff,  or  feeble,  or  affected.  Style  has 
dvays  some  reference  to  an  author's  manner  of* thinks 
ing.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  ideas  which  rise,  i&  bid 
mind,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  rise  there ; 
and,  hence^  when  we  are  examining  an  author's  com- 
position, it  is,  in  many  cases,  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  the  Style  from  the  sentiment.  No  wonder 
these  two  should  be  so  intimately  connected,  as  Style 
is  nothing  else  than  that  sort  of  expression  which  our 
thoughts  most  readily  assume.  Hence  different  coun- 
tries have  been  noted  for  peculiarities  of  Style,  suited 
to  their  different  temper  and  genius.  The  eastern 
nations  animated  their  Style  with  the  most  strong  and 
hyperbolical  figures.  The  Athenians,  a  poUshed  and 
acute  people,  formed  a  Style  accurate,  clear,  and 
neat.  The  Asiatics,  gay  and  loose  in  their  manners, 
affected  a  Style  florid  and  diffuse.  The  like  sort  of 
characteristical  differences  are  commonly  remarked 
m  the  Style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Spaniards.  In  giving  the  general  characters  of  Style, 
it  is  usual  to  talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited 
Style ;  which  are  plainly  the  characters  of  a  writer's 
manner  of  thinkings  as  well  as  of  expressing  himself: 
so  difficult  it  is  to  s^arate  these  two  things  from  one 
Another.  Of  the  general  characteirs  of  Style,  I  am 
afterwards  to  discourse  i  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bqgin  wilh  examiiung  the  siare  simple  qualities  of 
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it ;  ftom  the  as^niblage  of  vhich,  its  more  complect 
cteiioatiiiatioQs,  in  a  great  measure,  result 

All  the  qualities  of  a  good  Style  may  be  ranged 
imder  two  heads.  Perspicuity  and  Ornament.  For 
all  tiiat  can  possibly  be  required  of  Language,  is,  to 
convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress,  as,  by  pleasing  and 
interesting  them,  shall  most  effectually  strengthen 
the  impressions  which  we  seek  to  make.  When  both 
these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  accomplish 
every  purpose  for  which  we  use  Writing  and  Dis- 
xjourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  th6 
fundamental  quality  of  Style*;  a  quality  so  essential 
ill  every  kind  of  Writing,  that  for  the  want  of  it, 
nothing  can  atone.  Without  this,  the  richest  orna- 
mefits  of  Style  only  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and 
puzzle  instead  of  pleasing  the  reader.  This,  there- 
fere,  must  be  our  first  object,  to  make  our  meaning 
desatly  and  fully  understood,  and  understood  without 
the  least  difficulty.  "  Oratio,'*  says  Quinctilian> 
^*  debet  negligenter  quoque  audientibus  esse  aperta ; 
^  ut  in  animum  audientis^  sicut  sol  in  oculos,  etiamsl 
'•in  eum  non  intendatur,  occurrat  Quare,  noii 
^  solum  ut  intelligere  possit,  sed  ne  omino  possit  non 
^^  intelligere  curaidum.'*  t    If  we  are  obliged  to  fbl- 

t   —  ..i  .^i^— .  *j — '-'■-■'.  -  I.  ■ ..  i.     —  ,,,.—  ,,  ^,.  ■■    I        i>  1 .1  ■  I .  I ■ 

♦  **  NobJA  piima  sit  virtus,  perspicuitas,  prapria  v^rta,  ti^tm 
^  ordo,  non  in  longmn  dilata.  coaclusio ;  nihil  neque  desit,  ne^u^ 
^*  superfluat."  ,   Quinctu- lib.  viii. 

t  **  Discourse  ought  idways  to  be  obvious,  even  to  th^  moat 
^«  careless  and  negligent  hearer^  so  that  the  isense  shaU  strike  hii 
^  msiid,  as  the  l^he  o£  the  sua  does  cor  eye«»  fhnuglii  ttey  dl« 
''  not  directed  upwaids  to  it.  We  inuat  sludy,  not  ovijr,  tl^M 
^'  every  hearer  may  understand  us,,  but  that  it  shall  be  impoBsible 
^  for  hon  not  to  understand  lis.*' 
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low  a  writer  with  much  care,  to  pause,  and  to  read 
over  his  sentences  a  second  time,  in  order  to  compre-* 
hend  them  fully,  he  will  never  please  us  long.  Man- 
kind are  too  indolent  to  relish  so  much  labour.  Th^ 
^lay  pretend  to  admire  the  author's  depth,  after  they 
have  discovered  his  meaning;  but  they  will  seldom 
be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second  time* 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their 
subject,  as  an  excuse  for  the  want  of  Perspicuity. 
But  the  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted.  For 
whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  that  it  is  in  his 
power,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  dis- 
tinct propositions,  or  to  express  clearly  to  others : 
tod  upon  no  subject  ought  any  man  to  write,  wl^ere 
he  cannot  think  clearly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may, 
very  excusably,  be  on  some  subjects  incomplete  or 
inadequate ;  but  still,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  ought 
to  be  clear ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case.  Perspicuity, 
in  expressing  them,  is  always  attainable.  The 
obscurity  which  reigns  so  much  among  many  meta- 
physical writers,  is,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  the 
indistinctness  of  their  own  conceptions.  They  see 
the  object  but  in  a  confused  light ;  and,  of  course,  can 
never  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to  othei:s.  .^ 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
merely  a  sort  of  negative  virtue,  or  freedom  from 
defect.  It  has  higher  merit:  it  is  a  degree  ol* 
positive  Beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an  author,  we 
bonnder  him  as  deserving  praise,  who  frees  us  from 
all  fati^e  of  searching  for  his  meaning ;  who  carries 
us  tlurough  his  subject  without  any  embarrassment 
or. confusion;  whose  style  flows  always  like  a  limpid 
stream,  where  we  see  to  the  very  bottom. 

The  study  of  Perspicuity  requires  attention,  first, 
II 
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to  single  words  and  phrases,  and  then  to  the  con- 
structioQ  of  sentences.  I  begin  with  treating  of  the 
t^ty  and  shall  confine  myself  to  it  in  this  Lecture* 

Perspicuity,  cmisidered  with  respect  to  words  and 
phrases,  requires  these  three  qualities  in  them  ^ 
Purity^  Propriety 9  and  precision. 

Purity  and  Propriety  of  Language  are  often  used 
indiscriminately  for  each  other;    and,  indeed,  they 
are  very  nearly  allied.      A    distinction,    however, 
obtains  between  thetti.     Purity,  is  the  use  of  such 
words,  and  such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the  idionr 
of  the  Language  which  we  speak ;  in  opposition  ta 
words  and  phrases  that  are  imported  from  other 
Languages,  or  that  are  obsolete,  or  new-poined,  or 
used  without  proper  authority.     Propriety,   is  the 
selection  of  such  words  in  the  Language,  as  the  best 
and  most  established  usage  has  appropriated  to  those 
ideas  which  We  intend  to  express  by  them*     It 
implies  the  correct  and  happy  application  of  them, 
according  to  that  usi^,  in  opposition  to  vulgarisms, 
or  low  expressions ;  and  to  words  and  phrases,  whicb^ 
would  be  less  significant  of  the  ideas  that  we  mean  to* 
convey.     Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all  be 
strictly  English,  without  Scotticisms  or  Gallicisms, 
or  ungrammatical  irregularexpressionsof  any  kind,  and 
mayi  nevertheless,  be  deficient  in  Propriety.    The- 
words  may  be  ill  chosen  j  not  adapted  to  the  subject^ 
not  fully  expressive  of  the  author's  sense.  ,  He  has 
taken  all  his  words  and  phrases  from  the  genera* 
mass  of  English  Language ;  but .  he  has  made  hi» 
selection  among  these  words  unhappily.    Whereas^ 
Style  cannot  be  proper  without  being  also  pure :  and^ 
where  both  Purity  and   Prc^riety  meet,    besides^ 
inaking  Style  perspicuous,  they  also  render  it  graceful^ 
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There  is  no  standard,  either  of  Purity  or  of  I^r6p4etyy 
but  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and  fakers  in 
the  country* 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new-coined  words^ 
as  incongruous  with  Purity  of  Style,  it  will  be  easily 
understood,  that  some  exceptions  are  to  be  made. 
On  certain  occasions,  tliey  may  have  grace.  Poetry 
admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect 
to  coining,  or,  at  least,  new-compounding  words  ^ 
yet,  even  here,  this  liberty  should  be  used  with  a 
fspatmg  hand.  In  prose,  such  innovations  are  more 
iinzardous,  and  have  a  worse  effect.  They  are  apt 
to  give  Style  an  affected  and  conceited  air ;  and 
should  never  be  ventured  upon,  e:Kcept  by  such,, 
whose,  established  reputation  gives  them  some  degree 
qf  dictatorial  power  over  Language. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words, 
UHlesi^  where  necessity  requires  them,  should  always 
l)e  avoided*  Barren  Languages  may  need  such 
assistances;  but  ours  is  not  one  of  these.  Dean 
Swift,  one  of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued  himself 
much  on  using  no  words  but  such  as  were  of  native 
gvowth :  and  his  Language  may,  indeed,  be  consi* 
dered  as  a  standard  of  the  strictest  Purity  and  Pro- 
priety, in  the  choice  of  words.  At  present,  we  seem 
to  be  departing  from  this  standard.  A  multitude  of 
Latin  words  bavQ^*  of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  us. 
On  some  occasions^  they  give  an  appearance  of  ele- 
vation and  dignity  to  Style.  But  often,  also,  they 
render  it  stiff  and  forced :  and^  in  general,  a  plain 
native  Style^  as  it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readerSf 
^  by  a  proper  management  of  words,  it  may  he 
qwie  equally  strong  md  expressive  with  this  I^tin- 
i^d  English. 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  import  of  Preci8K>n  nt 
Lftngimge,  which,  as  it  is  the  highest  part  cfthe  qua^ 
]ity  denoted  by  perspicuity,  merits  a  full  explication ) 
and  the  more,  because  distinct  idisas  are,  perhaps^ 
not  commonly  &rmed  about  it. 

The  exact  impOTt  of  Precision  may  be  drawn  front 
the  etymology  of  the  word.  It  comes  from  **  praai 
"  cidere,''  to  cut  off:  it  imports  retrenching  all 
superfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression  so,  as  td 
exhibit  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of 
his  idea  who  uses  it.  I  observed  before,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  separate  the  qualities  of  Style  from 
the  qualities  of  Thought ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this 
instance,  for,  in  order  to  write  with  Precision,  though 
thid  be  properly  a  quality  of  Style,  one  must  possess 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  distinctness  and  accu«< 
racy  iit  his  manner  of  thinkings 

The  words,  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas, 

may  b^  faulty  in  thi'ee  respects :  They  may  either 

not  express  that  idea  which  the  author  intends,  but 

some  other  which  only  resembles,  or  is  a-kin  to  it ; 

or,  they  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully 

and  completely ;  or,  they  may  express  it,  together 

with  something  more  than  he  intends.     Precision 

stands  opposed  to  all  these  three  faults;  but  chiefly 

to  the  last.     In  an  author's  writing  with  Propriety, 

his  being  free  from  the  two  former  faults  seems 

implied.     The  words  which  he  uses  are  proper ;  that 

is,  they  express  that  idea  which  he  intends,  and  they 

express  it  fully ;   but  to  be  Precise   signifies,  that 

they  express  that  idea,   and  no  more.     There  is 

nothmg  in  his  words  which  introduces  any  foreign 

idea,  any  superfluous  unseasonable  accessory,  so^as 

to  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal  object,  and 
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thereby  to  render  our  conception  of  that  object  loose 
and  indistinct.  This  requires  a  writer  to  havCi  hinip 
^elf,  a  very  clear  apprehension  of  the  object  he  means 
to  represent  to  us ;  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  it  in  his 
mind ;  and  never  to  waver  in  any  one  view  he  takes 
of  it:  a  perfection  to  which,  indeed,  few  writers 
attain. 

The  use  and  importance  of  Precision,  may  be 
deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  It 
never  can  view,  clearly  and  distinctly,  above  one 
object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three 
together,  especially  objects  among  which  there  is 
resemblance  or  connection,  it  finds  itself  confused 
and  embarrassed.  It  cannot  clearly  perceive  in  what 
they  agree,  and  in  what  they  differ.  Thus,  were  any 
object,  suppose  some  animal,  to  be  presented  to  me, 
of  whose  structure  I  wanted  to  form  a  distinct 
notion,  I  would  desire  all  its  trappings  to  be  taken 
ofl^  I  would  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me  by 
itself,  and  to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing 
to  distract  niy  attention.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
words.  If  when  you  would  inform  me  of  your  mean* 
^^9  you  also  tell  me  more  than  whsit  conveys  it ; 
if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  tlie  principal 
object ;  if,  by  unnecessarily  varying  tbe  eixpression, 
you  shift  the  point  of  view,  and  make  me  see  some* 
times  the  object  itself,  and  sometimes^  another  thing 
that  is  connected  with  it ;  you  thereby  oblige  me 
to  look  on  several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight 
of  the  principal.  You  load  the  animal  you  are  shew- 
ing  me,  with  so  many  trappings  and  collars,  and 
bring  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me^  some* 
what  resembling,  and  yet  somewhat  differing,  that  I 
aee  none  of  them  clearly* 
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This  forms  what  is  called  a  Loose  Style;  and  isi 
the  proper  opposite  to  Precision,  It  generally  arises 
from'  using  a  superfluity  of  words.  Feeble  writers  em^ 
ploy  a  multitude  of  words  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly ;  fl(nd  they  only 
confound  the  reader.  They  are  sensible  of  not 
having  caught  the  precise  expression,  to  convey  what 
they  would  signify ;  they  do  not,  indeed,  conceive 
their  own  meaning  very  precisely  themselves  j  and, 
therefore,  help  it  out,  as  they  can,  by  this  and  the 
other  word,  which  may,  as  they  suppose,  supply  the 
defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat  nearer  to  their  idea: 
they  are  always  going  about  it  and  about  it,  but 
never  just  hit  the  thing.  The  image,  as  they  set 
it  before  you,  is  always  seen  double ;  and  no  dpuble 
image  is  distinct.  When  an  author  tells  me  of  his 
hero's  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is 
precise,  and  I  understand  it  fully.  But  if,  from  the 
desire  of  multiplying  words,  he  will  needs  praise  his 
courage  Sindjortiitide  ;  at  the  moment  he  joins  these 
words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  waver.  He  means 
to  express  one  quality  more  strongly ;  but  he  is,  itt 
truth,  expressing  two.  Courage  resists  danger ;  jfiiT'* 
Htude  supports  pain.  The  occasion  of  exerting  each 
of  these  qualities  is  different ;  and  being  led  to  think 
of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  them  should  be 
in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my 
conception  of  the  objects  indistinct. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  appears  that  an  author 
may,  in  a  qualified  sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet 
he  is  far  from  being  precise.  He  uses  proper  words^ 
and  proper  arrangement  j  he  gives  you  the  idea  as 
plear  as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so  far  he  is  par-* 
^picuous ;  but  the  ideas  are  not  very  dear  in  his  own 
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mind ;  they  are  loose  and  general ;  and^  therefore, 
eannot  be  expressed  with  Precision.  All  subjects 
do  not  equally  require  Precision.  It  is  sufficient,  bn 
Hiany  occasions,  that  we  have  a  general  view  of  the 
meanings  The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known 
and  familiar  kind ;  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of 
mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author,  though  eVery 
word  which  he  uses  be  not  precise  and  exact. 

Few  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage, are  more  clear  and  perspicuous,  on  the  whole, 
than  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  Sir  William  Tetnple ; 
yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  Precision. 
They  are  loose  and  diffuse ;  and  accustomed  to  ex« 
press  their  meaning  by  several  words,  which  shew 
you  iblly  whereabouts  it  lies,  rather  than  to  single 
out  those  expressions  which  would  convey  clearly  the 
idea  they  have  in  view,  and  no  more.  Neither, 
indeed,  is  Precision  the  prevailing  character  of  Mr, 
Addison's  Style ;  although  he  is  not  so  deficient  in 
this  respect  as  the  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  Precision^ 
are  much  greater  than  Mr.  Addison's ;  and  the  more 
unpardonable,  because  he  is  a  professed  philosophic^ 
writer;  who,  as  such,  ought,  above  all  things,  to 
have  studied  Precision.  His  Style  has  both  great 
beauties,  and  great  faults ;  and,  oa  the  whole,  is 
by  no  means  a  safe  model  for  imitation.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
words;  those  which  he  employs  are  generally  proper 
and  well-sounding ;  he  has  great  variety  of  them ; 
and  his  arrangement,  as  shall  be  afterwards  shewn, 
is  commonly  beautiful.  His  defect,  in  Precision,  is 
not  owing  so  much  to  indistinct  or  confused  ideas, 
as  to  perpetual  fSSscMioni    He  is  fbiid^  to  excesh 
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of  the  pomp  and  parade  of  Language ;  be  is  never 
gatisfied    with    expresfting    any   thing    clearly  and 
simply ;  he  must  always  give  it  the  dtesa  of  state 
and  majesty.     Hence  perpetual  circumlocutions^  and 
many  words  and  phrases  employed  to  describe  some- 
what,  that  would  have  been  described  much  better  by 
one  of  them.     If  he  has  occasion  to  mention  any 
person  or  author,  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  Ma 
proper  name.    In  the  treatise,  entitled  Advice  to  ad 
Author,  he  descants  for  two  or  three  pages  together 
upon  Aristotle,  without  once  naming  him  in  any  otfatf 
way,  than  the  Master  Critic,  the  Mighty  Genjus 
and  Judge  of  Art,  the  Prince  of  Critics,  the  Grand 
Master  of  Art,   and  Consummate  Philologist     Ll 
the  same  way,  the  Grand  Poetic  Sire,    the   Philo- 
sophical Patriarch,  and  his  Disciple  of  noble  Birth 
^md  lofty  Genius,  are  the  only  names  by  which  he 
condescends  to  distinguish   Homer,    Socrates,    and 
Plato^  in  another  passage  of  the  same  treatise.    This 
method    of    distinguishing    persons  is    extremely 
afiected;  but  it  is  not  so  contrary  to  Precision,  as 
the  frequent  circumlocutions  he  employs  for  all  mora! 
ideas;  attentive,  on  every  occasion,   more  to   the 
pomp  of  Language, .  than  to  the  clearness  which  he 
ought  to  have  studied  as  a  philosopher.    The  moral 
sense,  for  instance,  after  he  had  once  defined  it,  wa» 
a  clear  term;  but  how  vague  becomes  the  idea, 
when,  in  the  next  page,  he  caUs  it,  *^  That  natural 
«  affection,    and  anticipating  fancy,   which  makes 
'<  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong !"  Self-examination^ 
or  reflection  on  our  own  conduct,  is  an  idea  con- 
ceived with  ease ;  but  when  it  is  wrought  into  all  the 
forms  of  "  A  man's  dividing  himself  in  to.  two  partieff^ 
*^  beeoming  a  self  dialogist,  entering  into  partner^ 
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«^  ship  with  himself,  forming  the  dual  number  piUc- 
*•  tically  within  himself;*'  we  hardly  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or 
nther  loads  with  words,  the  plainest  and  simplest 
propositions,  as,  if  not  to  obscure,  at  least  to  enfeeble 
them.  \ 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the 
Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  he  means  to  shew,  that> 
by  every  ill  action  we  hurt  our  mind,  as  much  as  one 
who  should  swallow  poison,  or  give  himself  a  wounds 
would  hurt  his  body.  Observe  what  a  redundancy  of 
words  he  pours  forth :  «*  Now,  if  the  fabric  of  the 
"  mind  or  temper  appeared  to  us,  such  as  it  really  is; 
*«  if  we  saw  it  impossible  to  remove  hence  any  one 
"  good  or  orderly  aflfection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or 
<*  disorderly  one,  without  drawing  on,  in  some  de- 
^<  gree,  that  dissolute  state  which,  at  its  height,  is 
<<  confessed  to  be  so  miserable ;  it  would  then^ 
**  imdoubtediy,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  ill, 
**  immoral,  or  unjust  action  can  be  committed,  with<» 
♦*  out  either  a  new  inroad  and  breach  on  the  temper 
*'  and  passions,  or  a  further  advancing  of  that  execu- 
-•*  tion  already  done :  whoever  did  ill,  or  acted  in 
<V  prejudice  to  his  integrity,  good-nature,  or  worthy 
"  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater  cruelty 
"  towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupled  not  t6 
;*  swallow  what  was .  poisonous,  or  who,  with  his 
"  own  hands,  should  voluntarily  mangle  or  wound 
."  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  natural  limbs  or 
."  body."*  Here,  to  commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first, 
**  To  remove  a  good  and  orderly  affection,  and  to 


*  .CharactiflU  vol.  ii.  p.84» 
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«  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one;^^  next)  it  is^ 
^<  To  commit  an  action  that  is  ill,  immoral^  and 
•*  unjust ;"  and  in  the  next  line,  it  is,  "  To  do  iH, 
**  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good-nature» 
«*  and  worth  j"  nay,  so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a 
man's  wounding  himself,  is,  "  To  mangle,  or  wound, 
^<  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  his  natural  limbs^^ 
•*  or  body."  Such  superfluity  of  words  is  disgustAil 
to  every  reader  of  correct  taste ;  and  serves  no  pur« 
pose  but  to  embarrass  and  perjdex  the  sense.  Hiis 
sort  of  Style  is  elegantly  described  by  Quinctilian^ 
^^  Est  in  quibusdam  turba  inanium  verborum, .  qui 
dum  cbmmunem  loquendi  morem  reformidant, 
ducti  specie  nitoris,  circumeunt  «mnia  copiosa 
'*  lo^uai^tate  quae  dicere  volunt."  *  Lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 
I  The  great  source  of  a  loose  Style,  in  opposition  to 
Precision,  is  the  injudicious  use  of  those  words  termed 
{Synonymous.  They  are  called  Synonymous,  because 
they  agree  in  expressing  one  principal  idea;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  they  express  it  with 
some  diversity  in  the  circumstances.  They  are 
varied  by  some  accessory  idea  which  every  word 
introduces,  and  which  forms  the  distinction  between 
tiiem.  Hardly,  in  any  Language,  are  there  two  words 
that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea;  a  person 
thoroughly  conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the  Lan*^ 
guage,  will  always,  be  able  to  observe  something  that 
distinguishes  them.    As  they  are  like  difierent  shades 


♦  "  A  crowd  of  unmeaning  words  is  brought  together,  by  some 
**  aiders,  who,  afraid  of  expressing  themselves  after  a  comihon 
^  and  ordinary  manner,  ahd  allured  by  an  appearance  of  splen*- 
^*  dour^  surround  every  thing  which  they  mean  to  say  with  Aicestam 
^  copious  loquacity." 
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o£  die  same  colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ 
them  to  great  advantage,  by  using  them  so  as  to 
heighten  and  to  finish  the  picture,  which  he  gives  us. 
He  supplies  by  one,  what  was  wanting  in  the  other, 
to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  which  he 
means  to  exhibit*  But  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must 
be  extremely  attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  mkke$ 
<i£  then.  For  the  bulk  of  writers  are  very  apt  to 
cxmfound  them  with  each  other ;  and  to  employ  themi 
carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  pedod; 
or  of  founding  and  diversifying  the  Language,  as  if 
their  signification  were  exactly  the  same,  while,  in 
tmth,  it  is  not«  Hence  a  certain  mist,  and  indistinct- 
ness, is  unwaaily  thrown  over  Style* 

In  the  Latin  Language,  there  are  no  two  words  we 
should' more  readily  take  to  be  synonymous,  ttian 
amare  and  diUgere.  Cicero,  however,  has  shewn  us, 
that  there  is  a  very  dear  distinction  betwixt  them« 
■*«  Quid  ergo,*'  says  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  <^  tibi 
**  commendem  eum  quem  tu  ipse  diligis  ?  Sed  tamen 
"<<  ni  scires  eum  non  a  me  ditigi  solum,  verum  etiam 
•*  amari,  ob  eam  rem  tibi  hiec  scribo.**  *  In  the 
isame  manner,  tutus  and  securus,  are  words  which  we 
should  readily  confound;  yet  their  meaning  is  dif- 
ferentt  Tutus  signifies  out  of  danger ;  securus^  free 
fmm  the  dread  of  it.  Seneca  has  elegantly  marked 
this  distinction ;  '*  Tuta  scelera  esse  possunt,  secura 
•<  non  possunt.**  t  In  our  own  Language,  very  many 
instances  might  be  given  of  a  difierence  in  meaning 
among  words  reputed  synonymous;  und,  as  the 
subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now  point  out  some 
of  these.    The  instances  which  I  am  to  give,  may 

*  Ad  Famil.  El.  18.  p.  4.7.  t  Epi»*  97. 
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themselves  be  of  use ;  and  they  tdH  ierve  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  attending,  with  care  and  strictness^ 
to  the  exact  inqiort  of  words,  if  ever  we  would  write 
with  Propriety  or  Precision. 

Austerity y  Severity ^  Rigour.  Austerity,  relates  to 
the  manner  of  living  ;  Severity,  of  thinking  ;  Rigour, 
of  punishing.  To  Austerity  is  opposed  EiR^minacy ; 
to  Severity,  Relaxation ;  to  Rigour,  Clemency.  A 
Hermit  is  austere  in  his  life;  a  Casuist,  severe  in 
his  application  of  religion  or  law ;  a  Judge,  rigorous 
in  his  sentences. 

Custom,  Habit.  Custom,  respects  the  action ;  Habit, 
the  actor.  By  Custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repe*^ 
tition  of  the  same  act ;  by^abit,  the  effect  whidi  that 
repetition  produces  on  the  mind  or  body.  By  the 
Custom  of  walking  often  in  the  streets,  one  acquires 
a  Habit  of  idleness. 

Surprised,  astonished,  amazed,  confounded.  I  aitf 
surprised,  with  what  is  new  or  unexpected;  I  stiA 
astonished,  at  what  is  vast  or  great ;  I  am  amazed, 
with  what  is  incomprehensible;  I  am  confounded, 
by  what  is  shocking  or  terrible. 

Desist,  renounce,  quit,  leave  off.  Each  of  these 
words  implies,  some  pursuit  or  object  relinquished; 
but  from  different  motives.  We  desist,  from  th^s 
difficulty  of  accomplishing.  We  renounce,  on  account 
of  the  disagreeableness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit.  We 
quit,  for  the  sake  of  some  other  thing  which  interests 
OS  more ;  asd  we  leave  pfi^,  because  we  are  weary  of 
the  design.  A  politician  desists  from  his  designs, 
when  he  finds  they  are  impracticable ;  he  renounced 
the  eo^rt,  because  be  has  been  affi*onted  by  it ;  h« 
quits  ambition  for  study  or  retirement ;  and  leaven  off 
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his  attendance  on  the  greats  as  he  becomes  old  and 
weary  of  it. 

PridCy  Vanitif.  Pride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ; 
Vanity,  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is 
jusi  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has  done,  that  a  man  is  too 
proud  to  be  vain. 

Haughtiness^  Disdain.  Haughtiness,  is  founded 
on  the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves ;  Dis- 
dain, on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of  others. 

To  distingtdshj  to  separate.  We  distinguish,  what 
we  want  not  to  confound  with  another  thing} 
we  separate,  what  we  want  to  remove  from  it. 
Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  by  their 
qualities.  They  are  sepawted,  by  the  distance  of 
time  or  place. 

To  weary^  to  fatigue*  The  continuance  of  the 
same  thing  wearies  us ;  labour  fatigues  us.  I  am  weary 
with  standing ;  I  am  fatigued  with  walking.  A  suitor 
wearies  us  by  his  perseverance;  fatigues  us  by  hia 
importunity* 

To  abhor,  to  detest.  To  abhor,  imports,  simply^ 
strong  dislike ;  to  detest,  imports  also  strong  disappro* 
bation.  One  abhors  being  in  debt;  he  detests  treachery. 

To  invent,  to  discover.  We  invent  things  that  are 
new ;  we  discover  what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo 
invented  the  telescope;  Harvey  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood. 

Only,  alone.  Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other 
of  the  same  kind;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied 
by  no  other.  An  only  child,  is  one  who  has  neither 
Wthernor  sister ;  a  child  alone,  is  one  who  is  left  by 
^tf*  There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  in  precise 
Language;  betwixt  these  two  phrases,  <^  Virtue  only 
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"  makes  us  happy  ;'*  and,  "  Virtue  alone  makes  us: 
"  happy.*'    Virtue  only,  makes  us  happy,  imports, 
that  nothing  else  can  do  it.    ,  Virtue  alone  makes  us< 
happy,  imports,  that  virtue,  by  itself,  or  unaccom-; 
panied  with  other  advantages,  is  sufficient  to  dp  it.. 

Entire^  complete.     A  thing  is  entire,  by  wantipg/ 
none  of  its  parts  y  complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the/ 
appendages  that  belong  to  it.     A  man  may  have  %a 
entire  house  to  himself;  a,nd  yet  not  have  one  com-; 
plete  apartment  j 

TranqvilUty^  Peace^  Calm.  Tranquillity,  respects  a 
situation  free  from  trouble,  considered  in,  itsfelf } 
Peace,  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  any,  causes, 
that  might  interrupt  it;  Calm,  with  regard  to  a. 
disturbed  situation  going  befpre,  or  following  it.  ;  A  . 
good  man  enjoys  tranquillity,  in  himself  j  Peace,  with^ 
others ;  and  Calm,  after  the  storn^.^.^,^..  • 

A.  Difficulty^  an  Obstacle.  A  Difficulty,  embar-, 
rasses ;  an  Obstacle,  stops  us.  We  remove  the  one  $ 
we  surmount  the  other.  Generally,  the  first,  expresses 
somewhat  arising  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of.  the  affiur ;  the  sepond,  somewhat  arising^  from  a 
foreign  cause.  Philip  found  Difficulty  in  managing 
the  Athenians  from  the  nature  of  their  dispositipns ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest 
Obstacle  to  his  designs. 

Wisdom^  Prudence.  Wisdom,  leads  us  to  speak;; 
and  act  what  is  most  proper.  Prudence,  prevent* 
our  speaking  or  acting  improperly.  A  wise  man, 
employs  the  most  propeir  means  for  success;  % 
prudent  man,  the  safest  means  for  not  being  brought 
into  danger. 

Enough^  Sufficient.  Enough,  relates  to  the  quantity 
whfch  one  wishes  to  have  of  any  thing  j  Sufficient, 

VOL.  I.  o 
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related  to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it.  HeQce^ 
Enough,  generally  imports  a  greater  quantity  than 
Sufficient  does.  The  covetous  man  never  has  enough ; 
i^hough  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for  nature. 

2o  av(ya^  to  acknowledge^  to  coi^ss.  Each  of  these 
urords  imports  the  affirmation'  of  a  fact,  but  in  very 
different  circumstances.  To  avow,  supposes  the 
person  to  glory  in  it;  to  acknowledge,  supposes  a 
small  degree  of  fauitiness,  which  the  acknowledgment 
compensates ;  to  confess,  supposes  a  higher  degree  of 
drime.  A  patriot  avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad 
minister,  and  is  applauded ;  a  gentleman  acknow* 
lodges  his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven ;  a  prisoner  con-* 
hisses  the  crime  he  is  accused  of,  and  is  punished. 

To  remark^  to  observe.    We  remark,  in  the  way  of 

alttention,  in  order  to  remember;  we  observe,  in  the. 

way  of  examination,  in  order  to  judge.     A  traveller 

'r6marks  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees ;  a  general 

dbserves  all  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

Equivocal^  Ambiguous.  An  Equivocal  Expression 
is,  one  which  has  one  sense  open,  and  designed  to 
be  understood;  another  sense  concealed,  and  under- 
stood only  by  the  person  who  uses  it.  An  Ambi-. 
guous  Expression  is,  one  which  has  apparently  two 
senses,  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of  them  to  give 
it  An  Equivocal  Expression  is  used  with  an  inten^ 
tion  to  deceive ;  an  Ambiguous  one,  when  it  is  used 
with  design,  is,  with  an  intention  not  to  give  full 
information.  An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an 
equivocal  expression;  a  confused  man^  may  often 
litter  ambiguous  ones,  without  any  design.  I  shaU 
give  only  one  instance  more. 

JVith^  By.     Both  these  particles  express  the  con- 
nection  between    some  instrument,  or   means  of 
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efi^cting  an  end,  and  the  ageiit  who  employs  it; 
but  with,  expresses  a  more  close  ahd  immediate 
connection ;  ^,  a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  maa 
%vith  a  sword ;  be  dies  btf  violence.  The  criminal  is 
tM>and  with  ropes  by  the  execdtionerw  The  propet 
distinction  in  the  use  of  these  particles,  is  elegantljT 
marked  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Robertson^s  History  of 
Scotland.  When  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kings  was 
making  an  inquiry  into  the  tenure  by  which  his 
nobles  held  their  lands,  they  started  up,  and  drew 
their  swords :  **  By  these,*'  said  they,  "  we  acquired 
**  our  lands,  and  xDith  these  we  will  defend  them/' 
"  By  these  we  acquired  our  lands  ;'*  algnifies  th^ 
more  remote  means  of  acquisition  by  force  and  martial 
deed ;  and,  <*  with  these  we  wiU  defend  them  j'* 
signifies  the  immediate  direct  instrument,  the  swo)rd»; 
which  they  would  employ  in  their  defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words  in  our  Language^ 
whichf  by  careless  writers,  are  apt  to  be  employed  as 
perfectly  synonymous,  and  yet  are  not  so.  Theij^ 
significations  approach,  but  are  not  precisely  the 
same*  The  more  the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of 
such  words  is  weighed^  Und  attended  to,  the  more 
dearly  and  fiwcibly  shall  we  speak  or  write.  • 


f  In  French,  thare  is  a  very  osefol  treatise  on  the  tufajectf  tW 
Abbt  Girard's  Synonymes  Franfoises^  in  which  he  has  made.ra 
large  collection  of  such  apparent  Synonymes  in  the  Language,  and 
4hewn,  with  much  accuracy,  the  difference  in  their  signification. 
it  is  to  be  wished,  that  some  such  work  were  undertaken  for  our 
tongue,  and  executed  with  equal  taste  and  judgment.  Nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  precise  and  elegant  writing.  In  the 
nean  tim^,  this  French  Treatise  may  be  perused  with  consideabhs 
fnifit.  It  will  accustom  persons  to  weigh,  witb  attention,.  .tb« 
fitfce  of  words;  and  will  suggest  several  4lisl;inctions .  betwixi 
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From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  head,  it  will 
npw  appear,  that,  in  order  to  write  or  speak>  with 
Preci3ion,  two  things  are  especially  requisite  j  one^ 
that. an  author's  own  ideas  be  clear  and  distinct; 
«nd  the  other,  that  we  have  an  exact  and  full  com- 
prehension of  the  force  of  those  words  which  he 
employs.  Natural  genius  is  here  required;  labour 
and  attention  still  more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the 
authors  in  our  Language,  most  distinguished  for 
decision. of  Style.  In  his.  writings  we  seldom; or 
never  find  vague  expressions,  and  synonymous  words, 
carelessly  thrown  together.  His  meaqing  is.  always 
dear,  and  strongly  marked. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  that,  though  all 
subjeqts  of  writing  or  discourse  demand  Per^icuity, 
yet  all  do.  not  require  the  same  degree  of  that  exact. 
Precision,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  every  sort  of  writing,  a  great  beauty  to 
have,  at  least,  some  measure  of  precision,  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  loose  profusion  of  words  which 
imprints  no  clear  idea  on  the  reader's  mind.  But 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  on  our  guard,  lestf 
too  great  a  study  of  Precision,  especially  in  subjects 
where  it  is, not  strictly  requisite,  betray  us  into  a 
dry  and  barren  Style ;  lest,  from  the  desire  of  pruning 
too  closely,  we  retrench  all  copiousness  and  ornament. 
Some  degree  of  this  failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remarked 
in  Dean  Swift's  serious  works.  Attentive  only  to 
exhibit  His  ideas  clear  and  exact,  resting  wholly  on. 
his  seuse  and  distinctness,  he  appears  to  reject,  dis- 


sy&onymous  terms  in  our  own  language^  analogous  to  those  which 
he  has  pointed  out  in  the  French ;  and  accordingly,  several  of  the 
instances  above  given  were  suggested,  by  the  work  of  this  author. . 
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dainfuUy,  all  embellishment ;  which  on  some  occasions 
may  be  thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat  hard 
and  dry.  To  unite  Copiousness  and  Precision,  to  be 
flowing  and  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time,  correct 
and  exact  in  the  choice  of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  attainments  in 
writing.  Some  kinds  of  composition  may  require 
more  of  Copiousness  and  Ornament ;  others,  more 
of  Precision  and  Accuracy }  nay,  in  the  same:  com- 
position, the  different  parts  of  it  may  djsmand:  a 
proper  variation  of  manner.  But  we  nmst  study 
never  to  sacrifice,  totally,  any  one  of  these  qualities 
to  the  other;  and  by  a  proper  management,  both  of 
them  may  be  made  fully  consistent,  if  our  own  ideas 
be  precise,  and  our  knowledge  and  stock  of  words 
b^,  at  the  same  time,  extensive* 


LECTURE  XI. 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Having  begun  to  treat  of  Style,  in  the  last  Lecture, 
I  considered  its  fundamental  quality,  Perspicuity. 
What  I  have  said  of  this  relates  chiefly  to  the  choice 
of  Words.  From  Words  1  proceed  to  Sentences; 
and  as,  in  all  writing  and  discourse,  the  proper  com- 
position' and  structure' of  sentences  is  of  the  highest 
impprtance,  I  shall  treat  <rf  thi»  fully.    Though  Pfer- 
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spicaity  be  tihe  general  head  under  which  I,  at 
present,  consider  Language,  I  shall  not  confine 
myself  to  this  quality  alone,  in  Sentences,  but  shall 
inquire  also,  what  is  requisite  for  their  Grace  and 
Beauty  t  that  I  may  bring  together,  under  one 
view,  all  that  seems  necesslary  to  be  attendi^d  to» 
in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  words  ia 
a  Sentence. 

-  It  is  not  ea^y  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a 
Sentence,  or  Period,  farther,  than  as  it  always  implies 
some  one  complete  proposition  or  enunciation  of 
thought.    Aristotle's  definition  is,  in  the  main,  a 

good  one:   **  Ac^i?  ^X**^*  ^(X'^^  ***   rsXimfiv  x«6'  avrr^v^ 

^  x«»  fAiyiUf  iDvvyoTrrop :  A  form  of  Speech  which 
M  bath  a  beginning  and  an  end  within  itself,  and  id 
<«  of  such  a  length  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  at 
.  **  once.*'  This,  however,  admits  of  a  great  latitude. 
J'or  a  Sentence,  or  Period,  consists  always  of  com- 
ponent  parts  which  are  called  its  members ;  and  as 
these  members  may  be  either  few  or  many,  and  may 
be  connected  in  several  different  ways,  the  same 
thought,  or  mental  proposition,  may  often  be  either 
brought  into  one  Sentence,  or  split  into  two  or  three, 
without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  consideration 
of  Sentences,  is,,  the  distinction  of  long  and  short 
ones.  The  precise  length  of  Sentences,  as  to  the 
number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members,  which 
fnay  enter  into  them,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any 
definite  measure.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious, 
there  may  be  an  extreme  on  either  side.  Sentences, 
immoderately  long,  and  consisting  of  too  many  mem^ 
|)ers,  always  transgre^  some  one  or  other  of  the 
rules  "whic^  I  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessary  to  be 
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observed  m  every  good  Sentence.  In  disconrseii 
that  are  to  be  spoken,  regard  must  be  had  to  th^ 
easiness  of  pronunciation,  which  is  not  consistent 
with  too  long  periods.  In  compositions.where  proft 
ttunciation  has  no  place,  still,  however,  by  using  long 
periods  too  frequently,  an  author  overloads  tbd 
reader's  ear,  and  fatigues  his  attention.  For  lon^ 
Periods  require,  evidently,  more  attention  than  short 
ones,  in  order  to  perceive  clearly  the  connection  of 
the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  at  on6 
view.  At  the  same  time  there  may  be  an  excess  in 
too  many  short  Sentences  also;  by  which  the  sense 
is*  split  and  broken,  the  connection  of  thought  weaki' 
ened,  and  the  memory  burdened,  by  presenting  to  it 
a  long  succession  of  minute  objects. 
.  With  regard  to  the  length  and  construction  of 
Sentences,  the  French  critics  make  a  very  just  distinct 
tion  of  Style,  into  Style  Periodique^  and  Style  Coupe. 
The  Style  Periodique  is,  where  the  Sentences  ar6 
composed  of  several  members  linked  together,  and 
hanging  upon  one  another,  so  that  the  ^sense  of  the 
whole  is  not  brought  out  till  the  close.  This  is  the 
most  pompous,  musical,  and  oratorical  manner  of  com* 
posiiig;  as  in  the  following  Sentences  of  Sir  Williarii 
Temj^le:  *^  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider  the 
"  lives  of  others,  as  well  as  your  own  j  if  you  think 
^*  how  few  are  born  with  honour,  and  how  many  di6 
«  without  name  or  children  j  how  little  beauty  wfe 
'<  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  hear  of;  how  many 
/^diseases,  and  how  much  poverty  there  is  in  thfe 
"world ;  you  will  fall  down  upon  your  knees,  and, 
"  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire 
*'  so  many  blessings  which  you  have  rec^eived  fro^ 
^«  the  hand  of  God»'^     (Letter  to  Lady  Essex*) 
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Cicero  abounds  with  sentences  constructed- alber' this 
maiiBer.-  '  '  !  c  :  '»•  •  ^^    * 

'The  Style  Ck)upe  is,  where  the  sense  is  fbrmfed  iirto 
short  independent  propositions/ each  coi(nplete  witjhiti 
itself  J  as  in  the  following  of  Mr.  Pope :  "  I  confess, 
"it  was  want  of  consideration  that  made  me  an 
"author.  I  writ,  because  it  amused  me.  I  cor- 
;"  rected,  because  it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct 
"as. to  write.  I  published,  because  I 'was  told  I 
"  might  please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please;** 
(Preface  to  his  Works.)  This  is  very  much.: the 
French  method  of  writing  ;  and  always. suits  gayiand 
easy,  subjects.  The  Style  Periodique  gives  an  air  ^  of 
gravity  and  dignity  to  composition.  The  Style  Coup^, 
is  more  lively  and  striking.  According  to  the  nature 
*of  the  composition,  therefore,  and  the  general  charac- 
ter, it  ought  to  bear,  the  one  or  other  may  be  pre 
doitninant.  But,  in  almost  every  kind  of  composition, 
the  great  rule  is  to  intermix  them.  For  the  ear  tires 
\  of  either  of  the'm  when  too  long  continued :  Whereas, 

l)y  a  proper,  mixture  of  long  and  short  Periods,  the 
tear  is  gratified,  and  a  certain  sprightliness  is  joined 
with  majesty  in  our  Style.  "  Non  semper,**  (says 
.Cicero,  describing,  very  expressively,  these  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Styles,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,) 
,"  non  semper  utendum  est  perpetuitate,  &  quasi 
"  conversione  verborum ;  sed  saepe  carpenda  membris 
«*  minutioribus  oratio  est.**  * 

This  variety  is  of  so  great  consequence,  that  it  must 
be  studied,  not  only  in  the  succession  of  long  and 


*  **  It  is  not  proper  dways  to  employ  a  continued  train,  and  a 
"sort  of  regular  compass  of  phrases ;  but  style  ought  to  be  often 
"  broken  down  into  smaller  members.'^ 
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short  Sentencesi   but  in  the  structure  of  bur  Sen-* 
tences  also.    A  train  of  SentenceSi    constructed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  number  of 
members,  whether  long  or  short,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  succeed  one  another.     However  musical 
each  of  them  may  be,  it  has  a  better  effect  to  intrb« 
duce  even  a  discord,  than  to  cloy  the  ear  with  the 
repetition  of  similar  sounds :  for,  nothing  is  so  tire- 
some as  perpetual  uniformity.     In  this  article  of  the 
construction  and  distribution  of  his  Sentences,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  has  shewn  great  art.     In  the  last  Lec- 
ture, I  observed,  that  he  is  often  guilty  of  sacrificing 
precision  of  style  to  pomp  of  expression  ;  and  that 
there  runs  through  his  whole  manner  a  stiffiiess  and 
affectation,  which  render  him  very  unfit  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  model.     But,  as  his  ear  was  fine, 
and  as  he  was  extremely  attentive  to  every  thing  that 
is  elegant,  he  has  studied  the  proper  intermixture  of 
long  and  short  Sentences,  with  variety  and  harmony 
in  their  structure,    more   than   any  other  English 
author :  and  for  this  part  of  composition  he  deserves 
attention. 

.  From  these  general  observations,  let  us  now  de- 
scend to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  the 
qualities .  that  are  required  to  make  a  Sentence  p^r-  ' 
feet.  So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  Sentences,  that,  in  every  sort  of  composition, 
we  cannot  be  too  strict  in  our  attentions  to  it. 
For,  be  the  subject  what  it  will,  if  the  Sentences 
be  constructed  in  a  clumsy,  perplexed,  or  feeble 
manner,  it  is  impossible  that  a  work,  composed  of 
such  Sentences,  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  or  even 
with- profit.  Whereas,  by- giving  attention  to  the 
niles  which  relate  to  this  part  of  style,  we  acquire  the 
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habit  of  expressing  ourselves  with  perspicuity  m^ 
elegance ;  and  if  a  disorder  chance  to  arise  in  some  , 
of  our  Sentences^  we  immediately  see  where  it  lies^ 
and  are  able  to  rectify  it.  * 

-The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  Sen» 
tence»  seem  to  me  the  four  following :,  1.  Clearness 
and  Precision.  2.  Unity^  3.  Strength.  .  4*  Har-r 
siony.  Each  of  these  I  shall  illustrate  separatelyt 
and  at  soine  length. 

*  The  iSrst  is,  Clearness  and  Precision.  The  least 
£iitlure  here,  the  least  degree  of  ambiguity,  which 
leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  suspense  as  to  the 
meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care  i 
nor  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of  this^ 
as  one  mighty  at  first,  imagine.  Ambiguity  arises 
fix>m  two  causes:  either  from  a  wrong  choice  of 
words,  or  a  wrong  collocation  of  them.  Of  the  choice 
of  words,  as  far  as  regards  Perspicuity,  I  treated 
fidly  in  the  last  Lecture.  Of  the  collocation  of  them 
I  am  how  to  treat.  The  first  thing  to  be  studied 
here,  is,  to  observe  exactly  the  Rules  of  grammar, 
as  far  as  these  can  guide  us.     But  as  the  grammar 


■  *  On  the  Structure  of  Sentences,  the  Ancients  appear  to  hair^ 
bestowed  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  care.  The  Treatise  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  vi^i  E^fxmtM,^,  abounds  with  observations  upon 
the  choice  and  collocation  of  words,  carried  to  such  a  degree  ot 
nicety,  as  would  frequently  seem  to  us  minute*  The  Treatise  of 
DitMiysins  of  HaJicatnassust  ^egi  awQiaimi  ow^jMrvy  is  more  masterly'; 
but  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  musical  structure  of  Periods  ;  a^sub- 
jectyibr  which  the  Greek  Language  afforded  much  .more  assistance 
to  their  writers  than  our  Tongue  admits.  On  the  arrangement  o^ 
words,  in  Eiiglish  Sentences,  thie  xviiith  chapter  of  Lord  Kaims'd 
Elements  of  Criticism  ought  to  be  consulted;  and  abO|  tkbSd 
yolume  of  Dr,  CfunpbelPs  Phikcopby  of  Rhetoric.  . 
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of  our  Lafigaage  is  not  extensive^  there  may  Qften 
be  an  ambiguous  collocation  of  words,  where  there 
is  ao  transgression  of  any  grammatical  rule.  The 
relations  which  the  words,  or  niembers  of  a  period, 
bear  to  one  another,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in 
Enghsh,  as  in  the  Greek  or  Latin,  by  means  of 
tenrnnatiom;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  the  position 
in  which  they  stand.  Hence,  a  Capital  rule  in  the 
arrangement  of  Sentences  is,  that  the  words  or  mem^ 
bers  most  nearly  rdated,  should  be  placed  in  the 
Sentence,  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible ;  so  as  to 
make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.  This  is  a 
rule  not  always  observed,  even  by  good  writers^  as 
strictly  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce some  instances,  which  will  both  shew  the 
importance  of  this  rule,  and  make  the  application  of 
it  understood^ 

First,  In  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used 
to  qualify  the  signification  of  something  which  either 
pr^edes  or  follows  them,  there  is  often  a  good  deal 
ef  nicety.  "  By  greatness/'  says  Mr.  Addison,  itt 
the  Spectator^  No.  4 12,  /<I  do  not  only  mean  the 
<<  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a 
."  whole  view."  Here  the  place  of  the  adverb  on^ 
renders  it  a  limitation  of  the  following  word,  meam 
"  I  do  not  only  mean.**  The  question  may  then  be 
put.  What  does  he  more  than  mean  ?  Had  he  placed 
it  after  buUci  still  it  would  have  been  wrong.  <<  I  do 
^  not  mean  the  hdk  only  of  any  single  object.'^  For 
we  might  then  ask,  what  does  he  mean  more  than  the 
bulk  ?  Is  it  the  colour  ?  or  any  other  property  ?  Its 
proper  place*  undoubtedly,  is,  after  th6  word  olgect 
'^  %  greatness,  1  do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single 
^  object  only ;''  for  then^  when  we  put  the  qnestionf 
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What  TQore  does  he  mean  than  the  bulk  of  a  single 
object  ?Hhe  answer  conies  out  exactly  as  the  author 
iiitends,  and  gives  it  "  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view/* 
—  **  Theism/'  says  Lor<l  Shaftesbury,  "  can  only  be 
««  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  atheism/'  Does  he 
mean  that  theism  is  capable,  of  nothing  else,  except 
being  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism  ?  This  is  what 
his  words  literally  import,  through  the  wrong  collo- 
cation oi  orUy.  He  should  have  said,  <<  Tiieism  can 
*'  be  opposed  only  to  polytheism  or  atheism."  —  In 
like  manner,  Dean  Swift  (Project  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Religion),  ^  The  Romans  understood  liberty, 
:•*  at  least;  as  well  as  we."  These  words  are  capable 
of  two  different  senses,  according  as  the  emphasis,  in 
f  eading  them,,  is  laid  upon  Uberty^  or  upon  at  least. 
In  the  first  case,  they  will  signify,  that  whatever  other 
things  we  may  understand  better  than  the  Romans, 
liberty  J  at  least,  was  one  thing  which  they  under- 
stood as  well  as  we.  In  the  second  case,  they  will 
import,  that  liberty  was  understood,  at  least  as  well 
by  them  as  by  us;  meaning,  that  by  them  it  was 
better  understood.  If  this  last,  as  I  make  no  doubt, 
was  Dean  Swift's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity  would 
have  been  avoided,  and  the  sense  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  the  manner  of  pronouncing,  by  arranging 
the  words  thus :  "  The  Romans  understood  liberty, 
^*  as  well,  at  least,  as  we/'  The  fact  is,  with  respect 
to  such  adverbs,  as,  on/^,  "wholly^  at  least;  and  the 
rest  of  that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse,  the 
tone  and  emphasis  we  use  in  pronouncing  them,  gene- 
rally serves  to  shew  their  reference,  and  to  make  the 
meaning  clear;  and  hence,  we  acquire  a  habit'  of 
throwing  them  in  loosely  in  the  course  of  a  period. 
But,^  in  writing,'  where  a  man  speaks  to  the'eye  and 
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not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  be  more  accurate  ;  and' 
so  to  connect  those  adverbs  with  the  wor4s  which^ 
they,  qualify,  a»toput  his  meaning  out  of  doubt  upon 
the  first  inspection. 

Secondly,  When  a  circumstance  is  interposed  in 
the  middle  of  a  Sentence,  it  sometimes  requires 
attention  how  to  place  it,  so  as  to  divest  it  of  all 
ambiguity.    For   instance :    "  Are  these  designs,*' ^ 
(says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dissert,  on  Parties,  Dedicat): 
*<  Are,  these  designs,  which  any  man,  who  is  bom  a 
"Briton,  in  any   circumstances,   in. any  situation,' 
"  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow?"  Here  we 
are  left  at  a  loss,  whether  these  words, "  in  any  circum^' 
"  stances^  in  any  situation^*'  are  connected  with  "a 
"  man  bom  in  Britain,   in  any  circumstances,    or- 
<*  situation,**   or  with    that    man's    "  avowing  his' 
"  designs,  in  any  circumstances,    or  situation  into 
*«  which  he  may  be  brought?**  If  the  latter,  as  seems- 
most  probable,  was  intended  to  be  the  meaning,  the 
arrangement  ought  to. have  been  conducted  thus^ 
<<  Are  these  designs,  which  any  man  who  h  bora  a. 
"  Briton  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid,  in  any  cir-^ 
*^  cumstances,  in  any  situation,  to  avow?.'*     But,: 

Thirdly,  Still  more  attention  is  required  to  the^ 
proper  disposition  of  the  relative  pronouns,  wAo,  whkh^ 
whatf  whoscy,  and  of  all  those  particles  which  express ' 
the  connection  of  the  parts  of  Speech  with  one 
another.  As  all*  reasoning  depends  upon  this  con- 
nection,, we  cannot  be  too  accurate  and  precise  here. 
A  small  error  may  overcloud  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
Sentence  j  and  even  where  the  meaning  is  intelligible, 
yet  where  these  relative  particles  are  out  of  their 
proper  place,  we  always  find  something  awkward 
and  disjointed  in  the  Structure .  of  the  Sentence.. 
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Thus,  in  the  Spectator,  No^54.  «  This  kind  of 
*•  wit,^  says  Mr.  Addison,  *«  was  very  much  in  vogue 
*i  among  our  countrymen,  about  an  age  or  two  ago^ 
*<  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but 
«f  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty/'  We  are  at  no 
loss  about  the  meaning  here;  but  the  construction 
would  evidently  be  mended  by  disposing  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, <^  about  an  age  or  two  ago,"'  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  separate  the  relative  who  from  its 
antecedent  our  counttymen  ;  in  this  way  :  •*  About  an 
*J  age  oi;  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much 
**  in  vogue  among  our  countrymen,  who  did  not 
M  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  the 
"  sake  of  being  witty." — Spectator,  No.  412.  "  We 
".  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing^ 
"show  in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavensr 
*.*  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly 
'f  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that 
"  shew  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.** 
Which  is  here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word, 
.sftotr,  as  its  antecedent ;  but  it  stands  so  wide  from 
it»  that  without  a  careful  attention  to  the  sense,  we 
should  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  to' 
refer  it  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  to  the 
s}in  itself ;  and,  hence,  an  indistinctness  is  thrown 
over  the  whole  Sentence.  The  following  passage  in 
Bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons.  (Vol.  II.  Serm.  15.)  is 
still  more  censurable :  "  It  is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm 
««  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life,  by  heaping. 
*i  up  treasures,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  against, 
•*  but  the  good  providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father.*'. 
Which,  always  refers  grammatically  to  the  immediately 
(Preceding  substantive^  which  here  is  "treasures;** 
and  this  would  make  nonsense  of  the  whole  Period^^ 
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Every  one  feels  this  impropriety.  <-The  S^tence 
ought  to  have  stood  thus :  <<  It  is  ^y  to  pretend,  by 
*<  iieaping  up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the 
**  accidents  of  life,  which  nothing  can  protect  uS 
<<  against,  but  the  good  providence  of  our  Heavenly 
"Father/* 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of 
Dean  Swift's.    He  is  recommending  to  young  clergy- 
men to  write   their  sermons  fully  and  distinctly; 
*«  Many,"  says  he,  "  act  so  directly  contrary  to  this 
<<  method,   that  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and 
•<  paper,  which  they  acquired  at  the  university,  they 
<<  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  that  they  can 
"  hardly  tead  what  they  have  written."     He  certainly 
does  not  mean,  that  they  had  acquired  time  and 
paper  at  the  university,  but  that  they  had  acquired 
this  habit  there;  and  therefore  his  words  ought « to 
have  run  thus:  "  From  a  habit  which  they  have 
<^  acquired  at  the  university  of   saving  time   afid 
«  paper,  they  write  in   so  diminutive  a   mamier.'* 
la  another  passage,   the  same  author  has  left  his 
meaning  altogether  uncertain,  by  misplacing  a  relative. 
It  is  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  a  member  of 
parliaipent,  concerning  the  Sacramental  Test :  ^<  Thut 
"  I  have  fairly  given  you.  Sir,  my  own  opinion,  M 
**  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
^^  here,  relating  to  this  weighty  affair ;  upon  which 
•*  I  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon."    Now  I 
ask,  what  it  is  he  would  have  his  correspondent  to 
reckon  upon,   securely?  The  natural  construction 
leads  to  these  words,  ^<  this  weighty  affair."     But,  as 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  sense  of  this,  it  is' 
more  probable  he  meant  that  the  majority  of  both 
houses  might  be  securely  reckoned  upon;  though 
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certainly  this  meaning,  as  the  words  are  arranged,  is 
obscurdy  expressed.  The  Sentence  woul^  beallfiended 
by  arranging  it  thus  j  **  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you 
<<  my  own  opinion,  relating  to  this  weighty  affiiir,:  as 
"  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
"  here ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely 
<<,reckon.*' 

.  Several  other  instances  might  be  given;  but  I^ 
reckon  those  which  I  have  produced  sufficient  to  make 
the  rule  understood,  that,  in  the  construction  of 
Sentences,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to, 
is,  the  marshalling  of  the  words  in  such  order  as  shall 
most  clearly  mark  the  relation  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  Sentence  to  one  another;  particularly,  that 
adverbs  shall  always  be  made. to  adhere  closely  to  the 
words  which  they  are  intended  to  qualify:  that,  where 
a :  circumstance  is  thrown  in,  .  it  shall  never  hang 
loose  in  the  midst  of  a  period,  but  be  determined  by 
its  place  to  one .  or  other  member  of  it ;  and  that 
every  relative  word  which  is  used,  shall .  instantly 
pxesent.  its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
without,  the  least  obscurity.  I  have  mentioned  these 
three  cases,  because  I  think  they  are  the  most  fre- 
quent occasions  of  ambiguity  creeping  into  Sentences. 
,  .With  regard, tp  Relatives,  I  must  farther  observe, 
that  obscurity  often  arises  from.  the.  too  frequent 
repetition  of  them,  particularly  of  the  pronouns,  w^oV 
and  thet/t  mid  them,  and  theirs,  when  we  have  occasion 
to  refer,  to  difi^grent  persons ;  as,  in  the  following, 
sentence  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  ( Vol.  I.  Sertn.  42.): 
"  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in: 
*«  others ;  and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures, 
'.'them,^  and  their,  commendable,  qualities  stand*  in 
•ftheirJightj  and  therefore  they  do: what  they  can! 
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^*: to  ca3t  a  dotid  over  th^m,  .'that  the  bri^t  shini^i^ 
•S  off  their  yirtaes  may  uot  obscure  them/*  This  i$ 
altogether  cai^less  writing.  It  renders  style  oftea 
obscure,  always  embarrassted  and  inelegant.  When 
we  find  :these  personal  pronouns  crowding  too  fa^t 
upon  us,  we  have  often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw 
the  whole  sentence  into  some  other  form,  which  may 
avoid  those  frequent  references  to  persons  who  l^ve 
before  been,  mentioned*  . 

All  languages  are  liable  to  ambjguities.  Quiocf 
ttliaa  gives  us  some  instances  in  the  Latin,  arising 
from  faulty  arrangements.  A  man,  h^  tells  us» 
prdered,  by  his  will,  to  have  erected  for  him,  after 
his  death,  <^  Statuam  auream  hastam  tenentem  ;'*  upon 
5¥hich  arose  a  dispute  at  Lis^w,  whether  the  wh<4e 
statue,  or  the  spear  only,  was  to  be  of  gold?  The 
same  author,  observes,  very  properly,  that  a  sentence 
is  always  faulty,  when  the  collocation  of  the  wcMrds 
is  ambiguous,  though  the  sense  can  be  gathered.  If 
^nyi  one  should  say,  <'  Cbremetem  audivi  perqussisse 
f <  Qesneam  ;'*  this  is  ambiguous,  both  in  sqqse  and 
^tri^tore,  whether  Chremes  or  Demea  gave  the  blow« 
But  if  this  expression  were  used,  <<  Se  vidisse  bominem 
"iibrum  scribentem j*V  although  the  meaning., b© 
clear,  yet  Quinctilian  insists  that  the  arrangement  is 
wtopg.  **  N^m,*^  says  he,  "  etiamsi  librum  ab  homing 
f^  scribi  pateat,  non  cert6  hominem  a  libro  maj^  tam^en 
<.<  compiosi^rat,  feceratquelajmbiguum  quantum  in 
"ipso  fuit.*f  .  Indeed,  to  have  the  relation  of  every 
jvord  apd  iii6Hiber  of  a  sentence  marked  in  the  loikosl 
proper  and  distinct  marnier,  gives  not  oTe^urness  cmljr, 
but  ^gf ace  and  beai^ty  fp  a  sentence,  making  the  mind 
jpa$s  ^nootl^y  and  agreeably  along  all  the  parts  of  it* 
-    I  proceed  jm^  to  the  second  quality  of  a  v^^lU 
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tfmnged  sentence,  which  I  tenned,  ito  Unity.  This 
h  a  capitd  property.  In  every  compodtiour  of 
whatever  kind,  some  degriee  of  ufiity  is  required,  in 
order  to  render  it  beautiful.  There  must  be  always 
tome  connecting  principle  among  the  parts.  Some 
one  object  must  reign  and  be  predominant.  This,  as 
I  shall  hereafter  shew,  holds  in  History,  in  Epic  and 
Dramatic  Poetry,  and  in  all  Orations.  But  most  of 
idl,  in  a  single  sentence,  is  required  the  strictest 
unity;  For  the  very  nature  oif  a  sentence  implies  one 
ffroposition  to  foe  expressed.  It  may  consist  of  parts, 
indeed ;  but  these  parts  must  be  so  closely  bound 
together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind^ 
of  one  object,  not  of  many.  Now,  in  order  to 
preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence,  the  following  rules 
must  be  observed : 

:'-  In  the  first  place,  during  the  course  of  the  sentence, 
the  scene  should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible^  We 
^ould  not  be  hurried  by  sudden  transitions  from 
person  to  person,  nor  from  subject  to  subject.  Tl^re 
is  commonly,  in  every  sentence,  some  person  or 
thing,  whidi  is  the  governing  word.  This  should  be 
contihued  bo,  if  po$sib}e,  fpovA  the  beginning  to  the 
end  4>f  it.  i^ouid  I  <e!2t]>re9S  mysdf  thus :  "  After  we 
^  eame  to  anchor,  they  put  me  on  shore,  wher^  I  wag 
"welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  who  received  me  witll 
^*  the  greatest  kindness.''  In  thir  sentence,  though 
the  objects  contained  in  it  have  a  sufficient  connection 
with  each  other,  yet,  by  this  manner  of  representing 
thenl,  by  shifting  so  often  both  the  place  and  the 
person,  "we^  and  tketf,  and  /,  and  who,  they  appear 
in  such  a  distimited  view,  that  the  sefnse  of  con* 
nection  is  almost  lost.  The  senten<ie  is  restored  t» 
its-propef'  unity,  by  turning  it  after  the  following 
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manner :  <<  Havhtg  eooie  Id  an^w^hcir,  Iwsiti  put  <m 
^^  l^re,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  all  my  friendsi» 
*«  and  received  with  the  greatest  kindness/*  Writers 
who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part  transgr^s^ 
at  the  Bame  time,  . 

'  A  sTOond  rule;  never  to  crtiwd  into  one  sentence^ 
things  which  have  so  little  connection,  that  they 
coukL  bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or  three  ^eiitenee^* 
The  violation  of*  this  rule  never  fails  to  hurt  bxjoA 
displease  a  reader.  Its  efiect,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  that 
of  the  two,  it  is  the  safer  extreme,  to  err  rather 
by  too  many  short  sentences,  than  by  one  that  is 
overloaded  and  embarrassed.  Examples  abound  in 
authors.  I  shall  produce  some,  f  o  justify  what  I  now 
say.  «  Archbishop  Tillotson,''  says  an  Author  of 
the  History  of  England^;  ^*  died  in  this  yean  He 
**  was  exceedingly  beloved  berth  by  King  William  mi 
^  Queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison,  Bishop 
«  of  Lincoln,  to  succeed  him.'*  Who  would  expiecit 
the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  to  follow,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  former?  **  He  was  exceedingly 
•«^  beloved  by  both  King  and  Queen,*'  is  the  propo- 
sition  of  the  sentence:  we  look  for  some  proof  <>f 
this,  or  at  least  4W)mething  related  to  it,  to  follow  i 
when  we  are  on  a  sudden  parried  off  to  a  new  prop*- 
sHion,  "who  nominated  Dr. Tennison  to  succeed 
y  him.**  The  following  is  from  Middleton*3  Life  of 
Cicero :  **  In  this  uneasy  state,  both  of  his  public 
**  and  private  life,  Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and 
«*  truel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughtet: 
»*  Tullia  ;  which  happened  soon  after  her  divorce  froiA 
**  Dolabella,  whose  manners  and  humours  wer* 
^«  entirely  disagreeable  to  ber.*'  Tlie  principal  object 
tn  diis' sentence  is,  the  death  of  Tullia,  which  was  the 
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eauge  o£  her  father's  affliction ;  the  date  of  it,  as 
happening  6oon  after  her  divorce  from  Dolab^a, 
ttiay  enter  into  the  sentence  with  propriety ;  but  the 
subjunction  of  Dolabella's  character  is  foreign  to  the' 
main  object,  and  breaks  the  unity  and  compacthesa 
of  the  sentence  totally,  by  setting  a  new  picture 
before  the  reader.  The  following  sentence,  from  a 
translation  of  Plutarch,  is  still  worse :  "Their  march," 
says  the  Author,  speaking  of  the  Greeks !  under 
Alexander,  "  their  march  was  through  an  uncul* 
^*  tivated  country,  whose  savage  inhabitants  fared 
^*  hardly,  having  no  other  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean 
**  sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavoury,  by 
««  reason  of  their  continual  feeding  upon  seai-fish.'* 
Here  thei;Gene  is  changed  upon  us  again  and  again. 
The  march  of  the  Greeks,  the  description  of  the 
inhabitants  through  whose  country  they  travelled,  the 
account  of  their  sheep,  and  the  cause  of /their  sheep 
being  ill-tasted  food,  form  a  jumble  of  objects,  slightly 
related  to  each  other,  which  the  reader  cannot,  withr 
cat  much  difficulty,  comprehend  under  one  view.  ) 
These  examples  have  been  taken  from  sentences;  of 
no  great  length,  yet  over-Crowded.  Authors  who  deal 
^n  long  sentences,  are  very  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this 
article.  One  need  only  open  Lord  Clai-endon's 
History,  to  find  examples  every  where.  The  lonig, 
involved,  and  intricate  sentences  of  that  Author,  are 
ibe  greatiBst  ^btemish  erf  his  coi^position ;  though  in 
A^jfeher  xesipects,  as  a  Historian,  he  has  considerable 
merit.  In  later,  and  more  correct  writers  than  Loril 
Clarendon,  we  find  a  period  sometimes  running  out 
4K>  far,  and  coippreh^nding  so  many  particulars,  au  to 
be  mor^e  prppedy  a  discourse  than  a  sentence,  Take» 
for  an.  instance,   the  following  from  Sir  WiU^am 
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Twnple,  in  his  Essay  upon  Poetry:  "  The  usual 
^*  acceptation  takes  Profit  and  Pleasure  for  two 
^*  different  things;  and  not  only  calls  the  followers 
^*  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  several  names  of  Bu^ 
^^  and  Idle  Men;  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of 
^^  the  mind,  that  are  conversant  about  them,  calling 
^^the  operations  of  the  first.  Wisdom ;  and  of  the 
^*  other.  Wit ;  which  is  a  Saxon  word  used  to  express 
^<  what  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  calL^  Ingertk^ 
**  and  the  French  Esprit,  both  from  the  Latin  j 
<«  though  I  think  Wit  more  particularly  signifies  that 
"of:  Poetry,  as  may  occur  in  Remarks  on  the  Runic 
**  Lfanguage."  When  one  arrives  at  the  end  of 'su<5h 
a  puzzled  sentence,  he  is  surprised  to  find  himself 
got  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which 
be  at  first  set  out* 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by  his 
love  of  magnificence,  shall  afford  us  the  next  example. 
It  is  in  his  Rhapsody,  where  he  is  describing  the  cold 
regions :  **  At  length,*'  says  he,  "  the  Sun  approachihg» 
"  melts  the  snow,  sets  longing  men  at  liberty,  and 
"  aflbrds  them  means  and  time  to  make  provision 
♦*  against  the  next  return  9f  cold."  The  first  sentence 
is  correct  enough  ;  but  he  goes  on  : . "  It  breaks  the 
^«  icy  fetters,  of  the  main,  where  vast  sea^monsters 
^^  pierce  through  floating  islands,  with  arms  which 
**  can  withstand  the  crystal  rock ;  whilst  others,  who 
^*  of  themselves  seem  great  as  islands,  are  by  their 
**  bulk  alone  armed  against  all  but  Man, .  whos6 
**  superiority  over  creatures  of  such  stupendous  size; 
^^and  force,  should  make  him  mindful  of  his  privi- 
^*  lege  of  Reason,  and  force  him  humbly  to  adore  the 
*^  great  Composer  of  these  ponderous  frames,. and 
f*  the  Author  of  his  own  superior  wisdom/*    Nothing 
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can  be  more  unhappy  or  embarrassed  than  this  sen- 
tence ;  the  worse  too»  as  it  is  intended  to  be  descrip- 
tive, where  every  thing  should  be  clear.  It  forms 
no  distinct  image  whatever.  The  //,  at  the  begin- 
ning, is  ambiguous,  whether  it  mean  the  Sun  or  the 
-Cold.  The  object  is  changed  three  times  in  the 
sentence  ;  beginning  with  the  Sun,  which  breaks'the 
icy  fett^s  of  the  main ;  then  the  SeiBi-moristers 
becmne  the  principal  personages ;  attd  lastly,  by  a 
very  unexpected  transition,  Man  is  brought  into 
view,  and  receives  a  long  and  serious  admonition 
before  the  sentence  closed  I  do  not  at  present  insist 
on  the  impropriety  of  such  expressions  as,  GdcPs 
being  the  Composer  of  Frames  ;  and  the  Sea-monsters 
having  arms  that  "withstand  rocks.  Shaftesbuiy*s 
strength  lay  in  reasoning  and  sentiment,  more  than 
in  description  ;  however  much  his  descriptions  have 
been  sometimes  admired. 

I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more  on  this  head, 
from  Dean  Swift ;  in  his  Proposal,  too,  for  corrects 
ing  the  English  Language :  where,  in  place  of  a 
Sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  dissertation  xx^oti 
{Several  subjects.  Speaking  of  the  progress  of  our 
Language,  after  the  time  of  Cromwell :  "  To  this 
♦*  sijicceeded,''  says- he,  "♦hat  licentiousness,  which 
«  entered  with  the  Restoration,  and,  from  infecting 
"our  religion  and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our  Lan- 
^*  guage;  which  last  was  not  likely  to  be  much 
<*  improved  by  those,  who  at  that  time  made  up  the 
*«  Court  of  King  Charles  the  Second ;  either  such 
"  as  had  followed  him  in  his  banishment,  or  who 
'<  had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect 
*^  of  these  fanatic  times  \  or  young  m^i  who  had 
"  been. educated  in  the  same  country ;  so  that  the 
"  Court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  cor- 
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"  rectness  aad  propriety  pf  .S{|eeqhs  t^fia^  th^,  and 
**  I  thinlc  ban  ever  suji:^  Qont^ued^  th^  y^pr^  sqbooL 
<^  ib  Englaiui  for  that  accompUsh^paent  { ^  4nd.s9  will 
^<  reijmin,  till  better  care  l>^  takw  ia  t|ie  edooationr 
*.*  of  our  nobility^  that  they- may.  set  cmt  into  the 
^*  world  with  sooafe  foundatioix  of.  li(^ri^lutQ»  if)  orde* 
"  to  qualify  them  for  pattern^  of  t)oUt^ness/^  How 
many  diiT^ent  facts,  rea$omQg9i  land  .o|>9erv^tiws> 
s^re  h^re  prasieQtfed  tp  tbe  mind  at  ofice !  9^  y^et  so 
linked  together  hy  the  Author,  that  they  ^U  ms^e 
pHrTts  of  a  Sentencoj^  which  adt»it«  of  no  gr^pter 
divisiiMi.in  pointing,  than  a  semicolon  h^twe^n,any  <^ 
its '  members  {  Paving  mentioned  pcnnting,  I  shaU 
here  take  notice,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose,  by 
arbitrary  pinnctuation^  to  amend  th^  d€^ej:ts  pf  a  Sen»* 
tmce,  to  correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  itsc^n^ 
fusion*  For  commas,  colons,  and  pomtft  dp  not 
make  the  pix>per  divisions  of  thought ;  but  only  s^rve 
to  mark  those  which  arise  from  tbe  tenor  of  ^he 
Authcor's  eHpressiw,  asid,  tJierefoi^  tbeya^eprpp^^ 
pf  not,  just  according  as  t2iey  cprresp<^d  to  the 
unlural  divisiw  c^the  sepse.  When  they  are  inserted 
la  wrong  places,  they  deserve^  and  will  is^t  with^ 
nojTBgard. 

I  plwoeai  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  Umty 
of  Sentences ;  which  is,,  to  keep  cleur  of  all  paren- 
theses in  the  middle  <^*  them.  On  som^  occasions, 
they  .may  have  a  spirited  appe^ance ;  as  prompted 
by  a  certain  vivacity  of  thought,  which  can  glance 
happily,  aside,  as  it  is  going  along.  But,  for  tbe 
most  psut  their  ^ct  is  extremely  bad :  being  a .  spri 
(^  whedb»  within  wheels ;  sentences  in  the  midi^  <^ 
sentences;  tbe  perplexed  method  of  disposing  of 
seme  tboog^  whidn  a  writer  wanots  art  to  introduoe 
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in  its  proper  place.    It  were  needless  to  give  many 
instances^  as  they  occur  so  often  amc^g  incorrect' 
writers.    I  shall  produce  one  from  Lord  Boltngbroke> 
the  rapidity  of  whose  genius  and  manner  of  writing, 
betrays  him  frequently  into  inaccuracies  of  this  ^sort. 
It  is  in  the  introduction  to  bis  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King/ 
where  he  writes  thus:  <*  It  seems  to  me,  that^   in* 
*f  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world,  at  a  cer*' 
•«  tain  point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  (for- 
^*  we  are  made  capable  of  conceiving  what  we  are 
"  incapable   of  attaining,)  but,  however,   sufficient 
*^  upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and> 
•*  happy^  or  at  the  worst,  tolerable  ;  I  say,  it  seems 
"  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  nature  has  thought  fit 
•*  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  societies 
««  of  men,  a  few,  and.  but  a  few,  of  those  on  whom 
^*  he  is  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  a  larger  portion 
**  of  the  Ethereal  Spirit,  than  is  given  in  the  ordi-  . 
^*  nary  course  of  his  government,  to  the  sons  <rfmen.^* 
A  very  bad.  sentence  this;  into  which,  by  the  Jielp 
of  a  parenthesis,  and  other  interjected  circumstancev 
His  Lordship. had  contrived  to  thrust  so  many  things,^ 
that  he   is  forced   to  begin  the   contruction  againi 
with  the  phrase  I  say^  which,  whenever  k  occurs,, 
may  be  always  assumed  as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clumsy 
itUconstructed    Sentence ;    excusable    in   speaking,^ 
where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not  expected,  but  in 
polished  writing  unpardonable. 

I  shaU  add  only  one  riile  more  for  the  Unity  of  a 
Sentence,  which  is  to  bring  it  always  toafuU^uul 
perfect  close.  Eveiy  thing  that  is  one,  should;  have 
a  begin«iing,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  I  need  not 
take  notice,  tliat  an  unfinished  Sentence  is  no^  Sen- 
tence at  all,  according  to  any  grammi^^acal:  rule*, 
but  very  often  we  meet  with  Sentences,  that  are,  so 
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to  ^peak;  more  than  finished.  When  we  have  «mved  at 
what  we  expected  was  to  be  the  conclmion,  when  wc^ 
are  come  to  the  word  on  which  the, mind  is  natarally 
ledy'by  what  went  before,  to  rest ;  unexpectedly^sont^ 
circumstance  pops  out,  which  ought:  to  have  been 
ooaitted,  or  to  have  been  disposed  of  elsewhere ;  but 
which  is  left  lagging  behind,  ]ike  a  tail  adjected  to 
the  Sentence ;  somewhat  that,  as  Mx*  Fopre  describes 
the  Alexandrine  line,  '    - 

*'  Like  a  wounded  snakci  drags  its  slow  length  along.'' 

All  these  adjections  to  the  proper  close,  disfigure  a 
Sentence  extremely, '  They  give  it  a  lame  ungraceful 
air,  and  in  particular,  they  break  its  Unity.  Dean 
Swift,  for  instance,  in  his  Letter  to  a  Young  Cler- 
gyman,  speaking  of  Cicero*s  writings,  expresses  him- 
self thus :  "  With  these  writings  young  divines  are 
"  more  conversant,  than  with  those  of  Demosthenes, 
**  who,  by  many  degrees,  excelled  the  other;  at 
<<  leai^ti  as  an  orator/'  Here  the  natural  close  of  the 
Sentence  is  at  these  words,  **  excelled  the  other/' 
Iliese  words  conclude  the  proposition;  we  look  fbr 
no  more ;  and  the  circumstance  added,  <<  at  least,  as 
«  a»  cwrator,"  comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace^ 
flow  much  more  compact  would  the  Sentence  have 
bjeep^  if  turned  thus  :  "  With  these  writings  young 
<V divines. are  more  conversant,  than  with  those  of 
*{  D^nosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  as  aUiOratpr 
**.at  least,'  ex^ellj^d  the  other/'  .  In  the  fpUowing 
Sentience,  from  Sir  William  Temple, .  the  adjection  of 
tii$  Sentence  is  altogether  foreign  to  it*  Speaking  of 
Barret's  Theory  of  the  Earthy  and  Fontenelie's 
Plurality,  of  World?,  "  The  first,**  $aysM  "  could 
f^  aptleiid  hk  learned  treatise  F^tl^ii^  ap^i^yiic  of 
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<<  tmxlem  leaxning  in  comparison  of  the  ancient; 
«<  audi  the  other  tails  so  grossly  into  the  censure  df 
<*  the  old  poetry,  and  preference  of  the  new,  that  I 
*^  could  not  read  either  of  these  strains  without  some 
^<  ind^nation ;  which  no  quality  among  men  ia  so 
**  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency."  The  word 
M  indignation''  concluded  the  Sentence;  the  last 
member,  '*  which  Jio  qoality  among  men  is  sk»  apt  td 
^<  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency/'  is  a  proposition 
altogether  new,  added  after  the  proper  close. 


LECTURE  XII. 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Having  tre£d:ed  of  Perspicuity  and  Unity,  as  ne- 
cessary to  be  studied  in  the  Structure  of  Sentences, 
I  proceed  td  the  third  quality  of  a  correct  Sentence, 
which  I  term  Strength.  By  this  I  mean,  such  a 
disposition  6f  the  several  words  and  members,  as 
shall  bring  out  the  sense  to  the  best  advantage }  as 
shaS  render  the  impression  which  tiie  period  is 
designed  to  make,  most  full  and  complete  j  and 
give  every  word,  and  every  member,  their  due  wei^t 
ahd  farce.  The  two  former  qualities  of  Pei-spicuity 
and  Unity,  are,  lao  doubt,  absolutely  necessary  t6  tiie 
prbduclion  of /tiiis  efi^t  j  but  more  is  stiH  requisite, 
Fbf  a.Simt^nce  inay  be  clear  enough^  it  mbs^  sIm  be 
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comp&ct  enough  in  all  its  parts,  or:  have  the.r^ii^ 
unity;  and  yet,  by  some  un£ivourabIe x;ircuBEistam:e 
in  it^e  structure,  it  may  fail  in  tliat  strengtli.dr<tive«> 
Iiii«SB  of  impression  which  a  more  happy  arrangement 
^ould  have  produced*  i 

The  first  rule  which  I  shall  give,  for  promoting 
die  Streiagth  of  a  Sentence,  is  to  divest  it  of^all 
redundant  words.  These  may,  sometimes,  be  coa^ 
eistent  with  a  considerable  degree  b<^h  of  Clecurness 
and  Unity;  but  they  are  always  enfedbling.  They 
make  the  Sentence  move  along  tardy  and  encumbered  i 

Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sen  tentia,  neu  se 
Impediat  verbis,  lass&s  onerantibus  aures.  * 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  ^ot 
add  some  importance  to  the  meaning  of  a  Sentence^ 
always  spoil  it.  They  cannot  be  superfluous,  without 
being  hurtful.  «  Obstat,"  says  Quinctilian,  ««  quio- 
<<  quid  non  adjuvat.'*  All  that  can  be  easily  supplied 
in  the  mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  expression. 
Thus :  "  Content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused 
"  the  honour  of  it,'*  is  better  language  than  to  jiay, 
:<'  3eing  content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refb^ 
*<  the  honour  of  it.*'  I  consider  it,  therefore,  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  exercises  of  correction^  nppi( 
reviewing  what  we  have  written  or .  composed,;  to 
contract  that  round*about  method  of  expressions  and 
to  }op  off  those  useless  .excrescences  which  are  comr 
monly  found  in  a  first  draught.  Here  a  severe  eyt^ 
should  be  employed ;  Bxxd  we  shall  always  find  our 
Sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  when  th^if 
retrenched ;  .provided  always,  th^^t  we  run  not  ipto 

*  ''  Concise  your  diction,  let  your  sense  be  clear^ 
**  Nor  with  a  weight  of  words,  fatigue  the  ear.''    Francis. 
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the  extreme  of  praning  so  very  close,  as- to  give  a 
hardness  and  dryness  to  style.  For  here»  as: in  all 
other. things,  there  is  a  due  medium.  Some  regard^ 
though  not  the  principal,  must  be  had  to  fulness  and 
swelling  of  sound.  Some  leaves  must  be  left  to 
surround  and  shelter  the  fruit. 

As  Sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  Words^ 
so  also  of  redundant  members.  As  every,  word  ought 
to  present  a  new  idea,  so  every  member  ought  to 
contain  a  new  thought..  Opposed  to  this,  stands  the 
fault  we  sometimes  meet  with,  of  the  last  member  of 
a  period  being  no  other  than  the  echo  of  the  former,  or 
the  repetition  of  it  in  somewhat  a  different  form.  For 
example ;  speaking  of  Beauty,  "  The  very  first  dis* 
«*  covery  of  it,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  **strikes  the  mind 
*<  with  inward  joy,  and  spreads  delight  through  all 
«  its  faculties.**  (No.  412.)  And  elsewhere,  **  It  is 
^  impossible  for  us  to  behold  the  divine  works  with 
**  coldness  or  indiflference,  or  to  survey  so  many 
*«  bl^auties,  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  coih- 
«'  placency."  (No.  413.)  In  both  these  instancies,' little 
or  nothing  is  added  by  the  second  member  of  the 
Sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in  the  first: 
And  though  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  such 
an  Author  as  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  graceful  harmony 
of  his  period,  may  palliate  such  negligences;  yet,  in 
general,  it  holds,  that  style,  freed  from  this  prolixityi 
appears  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful.  The 
attention  becomes  remiss,  the  mind  falls  into  inaction, 
when  words  are  multiplied  without  a  corresponding 
multiplication  of  ideas. 

*  After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  dfrection 
Igive,  for  prompting  the  Strength  of  a  Sentence,*^  is; 
to  attend  particularly  to  the  use  of  copulatives,  /rcda- 
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tiyes,  a»d  ^U  the  paiticles  employed  ibr  transit!^ 
afuJ  connection.  These  little  words,;  but,  nnd;  rehicA^ 
whose,  where,. ice.  are  frequently  the  most  imports^nt 
words  of  any  j  they  are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon  , 
whicb^all  Sentences  turn,  and,; of  course,  much,  bc*h 
of  th^r  gracefulness  and  strength,  must  depend  upon 
such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using  them  are,' 
indeed,  so  infinite,  that  no  particular  system  of  rules 
respecting  them  can  be  given.  Attention  to  the 
practice  of  the  most  accurate  writers,  joined  with 
frequent  trials  of  the  different  effects,  produced. by  a 
different  usage  of  those  particles,  must  here  direct 
lis.*  8on^  observations  I  shall  mention,  which  have 
occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without  pretending  to 
exhaust  the  subject.  ,    ^   . 

What  is  called  splitting  Of  particles,  or  separating 
a  preposition  from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is 
always  to  be  avoided.  As  if  I  should  say,  "  Though 
.*«  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may  ofteA 
"  be  accompanied  Jby,  the  advantages  of  fortune.^^ 
In  such  instances  \^^e  feel  a  sort  of  pain  from  the 
revulsion,  or  violent  separation  of  two  things,  which; 
by  their  nature,  should  be  dosely  united.  We  are 
put  to  a  stand  in  thought;  being  obliged  to  rest  for 
a  Uttle  on  the  preposition  by  itself,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  carries  no  sigoificancy,  till  it  is  joined  to 
^ts  proper  substantive  noun.  .      . 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative 
and  relative  particles,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such 
phraseology  as  this  ;  ^<  There  is  nothing  which  dia« 


*  On  this  head  Dr.  Lowth's  Short  Introduction '  to .  Engliah 
Gramniar^e^erves  to  be  consulted ;  Vhg-e  several  niceties  of  the 
l^angoage  are  well  pointed  out.  ^   ' 
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<<piljs,  gladits  reb  gerunt;  repente  post  terguni^ 
**equitatils  cernitur^  cohortes  aliaa  appropinquant. 
^*Hoa*es  terga  vertunt;  fugientibus  equites  occur- 
♦<  runt ;  fit  magna  casdes."  *  Bell.  Gall.  1. 7.  .  ,  ''- 
Hence,  it  follows^  that  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  sepk. to  prevent  a  quick  transition  from  one  object 
to  another,  when  we  are  making  some  enumeration 
in  .which  We  wish  that  the  objects  should  appear  as 
distinct,  from  each  other,  as  possible, 'and  that  the 
mind  should  Test,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object  by 
itself;  in  this  case.  Copulatives  may  be  multiplied 
with  peculiar  advantage  and  grace.  As  when  Lord 
Bolingbroke^says,  ^*  Such  a  man  might  fail  a  victiiii 
f *  to  power }  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  would 
f*  fall  with  him/*  In  the  same,  manner,  Caesar  de- 
scribes an  engagement  with  the  Nervii :  "  His  equi- 
**  tibusfacile  pulsisac  proturbatis,  incredibileceleritate 
>*  ad  flumen  decurreruht;  ut  pene  uno  tempore,'  et 
"  ad  sylvas,  et  in  flumine,  et  jam'in  manibus  nostris^ 
?  hbstes  viderentur**- 1  Bell.  Gall.  L  2. 
,;  Here,  although  he  is  describing  a  quick  succession 
of  events,  yet,  as  it  is  his  intention  to  shew  m  how 
many  places  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  at  one  time,  the 
Copulative  is  very  happily  redoubled,  in  order  to 
paint  more  strongly  the  distinction  of  these  several 


*  *^  Our  meKi,  .after  having  discharged  their  javelii^,  .attack 
**  with  sword  ia  hand :  of  a  sudden  the  cavalry  make  their  appear-r 
**  ance  behind ;  other  bodies  of  men  are  seen  drawing  near  ;  the 
"enemies  tarn  their  backs;  the  horse  meet  them  in  their  fli'ght ; 

**  a  great  slaughter  ensues."  

,  f  **  Th^eneinyy  liaving  easily  beat  off  and.  scattered  this  bodjs 
"  of  horse,  ran  down  with  incredible  celerity  to  the  river,  80.that» 
^'  almost  at  one  moment  of  time,  they  appeared  to  be  in  the  wood^ 
"and  in  the  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  troops." 
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This  attention  to  the  several  xBases,  when  it  is 
proper  to  omit,  and  when  to  redouble  the  Copulative 
is  of  considerable  impoiitatice  to  all  who  study  elo- 
quence. For  it  is  a  remarkable  particularity  in  Lan- 
guage, that  the  omission  of  a  connecting  particle 
should  sometimes  serve  to  make  objects  appear  more 
closely  connected;  and  that  the  repetition  of  it 
should  distinguish  and  separate  them  in  some  measure 
from  each  other.  Hence,  the  omission  of  it  is  used 
to  denote  rapidity ;  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  designed 
to  retard  and  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be^ 
that,  in  the  former  case,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be 
hurried  so  ^t  through  a  quick  succession  of  objects^ 
that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  their  connection  $ 
it  drops  the  Copulatives  in  its  hurry  ;  and  crowds  the 
whole  series  together  as  if  it  were  but  one  object* 
Whereas,  when  we  enumerate,  with  a  view  to  aggra- 
vate, the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a  more 
slow  and  solemn  pace ;  it  marks  fully  the  relation  of 
each  object  to  that  which  succeeds  it ;  dnd  by  joining 
them  together  with  several  Copulatives,  makes^  yoa 
perceive,  thkt  the  objects,  though  connected,  are 
yet,  in  themselves,  distinct ;  that  they  are  many,  not 
one.  Observe,  for  instance,  in  the  following  enu* 
meration,  made  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  what  additional 
weight  and  distinctness  is  given  to  each  particular 
by  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction.  "  I  am  persuaded 
**  that  neither  death,  nor.  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
<«  palitiies,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
«*  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
^«  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
««  of  God."  Rom.  viii.  38,  S9.  So  much  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  Copulatives. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule  for  promoting  the  Strength 
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of  a  Sentence,  which  is  to  dispose  of  the  capital 
word,  or  words,  in  that  place  of  the  Sentence  where 
they  will  make  the  fullest  impression.  That  such 
capital  words  there  are  in  every  Sentence,  on  which 
the  meaning  principally  rests,  every  one  must  see  j , 
aird  that  these  words  should  possess  a  conspicuous  and 
distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  Indeed,  that 
place  of  the  Sentence  where  they  will  make  the  best 
figure,  whether  the  beginning  or  the  end,  or  some- 
times even  the  middle,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be 
ascertained  by  any  precise  rule.  This  must  vary 
with,  the  nature  of  the  Sentence.  Perspicuity  must 
ever  be  studied  in  the  .first  place,  and  the  nature  of 
our  Language  allows  no  great  liberty  in  the  choice  of 
collocation.  For  the  most  part,  with  us,  the,  important 
words  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sentence. 
So  Mr.  Addison  j'  "  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
", taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those 
•*  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the.  under- 
".  standing.'^  And  this,  indeed,  seems  the  most  plain 
and  natural  order,  to  place  that  in  the  front  which  is 
the  chief  object  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying/ dawn. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  we  intend  to  give  we^ht 
to  a  jSentence,  it  is  of  advantage  to  suspend. the 
meaning  for  a  little^  and  then  bring  it  out  full  at  the 
dose:  "  Thus,**  says  Mr.  Pope,  "  on  whatever  side 
"we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principally  strikes 
»  "  us,  is  his  wonderful  invention.**  (Pref.  to  Homer.) 
The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  had  a  considerable 
advantage  above  us,  in  this  part  of  style.  By  the 
great  liberty  of  inversion  which  their  Languages 
permitted,  they  could  chuse  the  most  advantageous 
situation  for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby  in  their  . 
power  tO:  give  liieir  Sentences  more  force. , ,  Milto^, 
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in  his  prose  works,  ^d  some  other  of  our  old  English 
writers,  endeavour  to  imitate  them  in  this.  But  the 
forced  constructions  which  they  employed,  produced 
obscurity  ^  and  the  genius  of  our  Language,  as  it  is 
now  written  and  spoken,  will  not  admit  such  liberties. 
Mn  Gordon,  who  followed  this  inverted  style,  in  his 
Translation  of  Tacitus,  has,  sometimes,  done  such 
violence  to  the  Language  as  even  to  appear  ridiculous; 
as  in  this  expression :  <<  Into  this  hole  thrust  theni- 
^*  selves,  three  Roman  senators/'  He  has  translated 
so  simple  a  phrase  ^s,  <*  Nullum  ea  tempestate 
^  bellum,'*  by,  "  War  at  that  time  there  was  none/' 
However,  within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited 
degree,  our  Language  does  admit  of  inversions ;  and 
they  are  practised  with  success  by  the  best  writers. 
So  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  of  Hoimer,  "  The  praise  of 
"judgment  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him,  but 
"his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled."  It  is  evident, 
that,  in  order  to  give  the  Sentence  its  due  forces  by 
contrasting  properly  the  two  capital  words,  "  judg* 
^<  ment  and  invention,"  this  is  a  happier  arrangement 
than  if  he  had  followed  the  natural  order,  which  was, 
"  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him  the  praise  of 
*^  judgment,  but  his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled." 
Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversioui 
which  our  Language  bears;  much  more  than  others ; 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance,  much  more  than  Mr. 
Addison  ;  and  to  this  sort  of  arrangement  is  owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  appearance  of  strength^ 
dignity,  and  vuied  harmony,  which  Lord  Shuftes- 
l>ury's  style  possesses.  This  will  appear  from  the 
f<^qwing  Sentences  of  his  Enquiry  into  Virtue ; 
where  all  the  words  are  placed,  not  strictly  in  the 
natural  order,   but  with  that  artificial  construction 

ft  ^^ 
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which  may  give  the  period  most  emphasis  and  grace. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  misery  of  vice :  ♦*  This,  as  to 
"  the  complete  immoral  state,  is,  what  of  their  owA 
•*  accord  men  readily  remark.  Where  there  is  this 
<<  absolute  degeneracy,  this  total  apostacy  frcmi  all 
«*  candor,  trust,  or  equity,  there  are  few  who  do 
^<  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  con- 
<^  sequent.  Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued  when 
*<  at  worst.  The  misfortune  is,  that  we  look  not  en 
«•  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it  stands,  in  less 
<<  d^;rees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  wer^ 
*^  indeed,  the  greatest  misery ;  but,  to  be  so  in  a 
**  little  degree,  should  be  no  misery  or  harm  at  all. 
<<  Which  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own^ 
<<  thiat  'tis  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the 
<<  utmost  manner  paaimed  or  distorted ;  but  that,  to 
"  lose  the  use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be  impaired  in 
«'  some  single  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the 
"least  notice."  (Vol.ii.  p.  82.)  Here  is  no  vio- 
knee  done  to  the  Language,  though  there  are  many 
inversipns.  All  is  stately,  and  arranged  with  art; 
which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  author'^ 
Style. 

We  need  only  open  any  page  of  Mn  Addison,  to 
see  quite  a  diflerent  order  in  the  cqn^ruction  of  Sen- 
tences. *^  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect,  and  most 
f*  delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with 
"  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  ils 
«  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the 
*^  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired,  or  satiated 
**  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  fed- 
"  ing  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extensi<Hi» 
^*  shfl^e,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the 
^*  eye,  except  colours;   but,  at  the  same  time^  k 
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^  h  y&^  mueh  straitened  and  confined  in  its  Qper« 
«  ations,"  &c.  (I^ectator^  N°4H.)  In  this  strain 
he  always  proceeds,  following  th^  most  natural  and 
obvious  order  of  the  Language;  and  i^  by  this 
means,  he  has  less  pomp  and  majesty  than  Shaftesbury, 
he  has,  in  return,  more  nature,  more  ease  and  sim* 
plicity ;  which  are  beauties  of  a  higher  order. 

But  whether  we  practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in 
whateva:  part  of  the  Sentence  we  dispose  of  the 
capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point  of  great  moment, 
that  these  capital  words  shall  stand  clear  and  disen* , 
tangled  from  any  other  words  that  would  clog  them« 
Thus,  when  ihere  are  any  circumstances. of  time, 
place,  or  other  limitations,  which  the  principal  object 
of  Qtuc  Sentence  requires  to  have  connected  with  it^ 
we  must  take  especial  care  to  dispose  of  them,  so  as 
not  to  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to  bury  it 
under  a  load  of  circumstances.  This  will  be  made 
clearer  by  an  example.  Observe  the  arrangement  o£ 
the  following  Sentence,  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Ad- 
vice taan  Author.  He  is  speaking  of  modern  poeti^ 
as  compared  with  the  ancient :  <<  If,  whilst  they  pro- 
"  fess  only  to  please,  they  secretly  advise,  and  give 
^  instruction,  they  may  now,  perhaps,  as  well  as 
**  formerly,  be  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best  and 
<<  most  honourable  among  authors/'  This  is  a  well- 
coQStTUCted  Sentence.  It  contains  a  great  many 
circumstances  and  adverbs,  necessary  to  qualify  the 
meaning ;  onh/f  secreUy^  as  well,  perhaps^  now^  with 
justice,  formerly  ;  yet  these  are  placed  with  so  much 
art  as  neither  to  embarrass  nor  weaken  the  Sentence ; 
while  that  which  is  the  capital  object  in  it,  vi;^. 
*«  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most 
^  honourable  among  authors,''  comes  out  in  the  con- 
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elusion  clear  and  detached,  and  possesses  its  proper 
place.  See,  now,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  a  different  arrangement.  Suppose  him  to  have 
placed  the  members  of  the  Sentence  thus :  "  If^ 
"  whilst  they  profess  to  please  only,  they  advise  and 
"  give  instruction  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed 
*^  the  best  and  most  honourable  among  authors^ 
"  with  justice,  perhaps,  now;  as  well  as  formerly." 
Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and  the  same 
sense  j  but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so 
intermingled  as  to  clog  the  capital  words,  tlie  whole 
becomes  perplexed,  without  grace,  and  without 
strength.  ,.    ' 

A  fourth  rule  for  constructing  Sentences  with 
proper  strength,  is,  to  make  the  members  of  them  go 
on  .rising  and  growing  in  their  importance  above. one 
another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is  called  a  Climax, 
and  is  always  considered  as  a  beauty  in  composition. 
From  what  cause  it  pleases,  is  abundantly  evident. 
In  all  things,  we  naturally  love  to  ascend  to  what  is 
more  and  more  beautiful,  rather  than  to  follow  the 
retrograde  order.  Having  had  once  some  consider- 
able  object  set  before  us,  it  is,  with  pain,  we  are 
pulled  back  to  attend  to  an  inferior  ^circumatance. 
«*  Cavendum  est,**  says  Quinctilian,  whose  authority 
I  always  willingly  quote,  "  ne  decrescat  oratio,  &  for- 
"  tiori  subjungatur  aliquid  infirmius ;  sicut,  sacrilegio, 
«*  fur;  aut  latroni  petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent 
.««.  sententiae  &  insurgere.***     Of  this  beauty,  in  the 

,  **\  Care  must  be  taken  that  our  composition  shall  nQt  fall  off, 
<<  and  that  a  weaker  expression  shall  not  follow  one  of  more 
*^  strength;  as  if,  after  sacrilege,  we  should  bring  in  theft;  or, 
<<  having  mentioned  a  robbery,  we  should  subjoin  petulance* 
<«  Sentences  ought  always  to  rise  and  grow." 
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construction  of  Sentences,  the  orations  of  Cicero  fur- 
nish  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  naturally 
led  him  to  study  it ;  and,  generally  in  order  to  render 
the  climax  perfect,  he  makes  both  the  sense  and  the 
sound  rise  together,  with  a  very  magnificent  swell. 
So  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  speaking  df  a  design  of 
Glodius's  for  assassinating  Pompey :  '^Atqui  si  res, 
<<  si  vir,  si  tempus  ullum  dignum  fuit,  cert^  hscin 
<<  illA  causa  summa  omnia  fuerunt.  Insidiator  erat  in 
^*  Foro  coUocatus,  atque  in  Vestibulo  ipso  Senatiis ; 
"  ei  viro  autem  mors  parabatur,  cujus  in  vit&  nite^ 
**  batur  salus  civitatis ;  eo  porrd  reipublicse  tempore, 
<<  quo  si  unus  ille  occidisset,  non  hsec  solum  civitas, 
"  sed  gentes  omnes  concidissent."  The  following 
instance,  fromXord  Bolingbroke,  is  also  beautiful; 
"  This  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety  of  man- 
^*  ners  to  character,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in  par- 
"  ticular,  that,  whenever  it  is  neglected,  their  virtues 
<<  lose  a  great  degree  of  lustre,  and  their  defects 
'*  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay  more ;  by  neg- 
<<  lecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want 
<<  of  a  sufficient  regard  to  appearances,  even  tlieir 
<<  viitues  may  betray  them  into  failings,  their  fail-' 
**  ings  into  vices,  and  their  vices  into  habits  unworthy 
"  of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men."  (Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King.) 

I  must  observe,  however,  that  this  sort  of  full  and 
oratgrial  climax,  can  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor 
ought  to.be  always  sought  afler.  Only  some  kinds 
of  writing  admit  such  Sentences;  and  to  study  them 
too  frequently,  especially  if  the  subject  require  not 
so  much  pomp,  is  affected  and  disagreeable^  But 
there  is  something  approaching  to  a  climax^  which 
it  is  a  general  rule  to  study,  «  ne  deorwcat.OTatio,." 

Q  4 
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US  Qitmctilian  speaks^  ^*  et  ne  fortidri  subjangatur 
M  aliquid  infirmius."    A  weaker  assertion  or  propo- 

.  sition  should  never  come  after  a  stronger  one,  and 
when  our  Sentence  consists  of  two  members,  the 
longest  should,  generally,  be  the  concluding  one. 
TheriB  is  a  two*  fold  reason  for  this  last  direction* 
Pieriods  thus  divided,  are  pronounced  more  easily ; 
and  the  shortest  member  being  placed  first,  We  carry 
it  Bftore  readily  in  our  memory  as  we  proceed  to  the 
jsecond,  and  see  the  connection  of  the  two  more 
•dearly.  Thus,  to  say,  "  When  our  passions  have 
•«  forsaken  us,    we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief 

.  <<  that  we  have  forsaken  them,''  is  both  more  grace"- 
fol  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the  longest 
part  of  the  proposition  :  «  We  flatter  ourselves  with 
•*  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  our  passions,  wheh 
«  they  have  forsaken  us.*'  In  general,  it  is  always 
agreeable  to  find  a  Sentence  rising  upon  us,  and 
growing  in  its  importance  to  the  very  last  word, 
when  this  construction  can  be  managed  without 
affectation  or  unseasonable  pomp.  <<  If  we  rise  yet 
««  higher,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  very  beautifully,  «*  and 
<<  consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame, 
<<  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different  set 
**  of  planets ;  and  still  discover  new  firmaments  and 
"  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathom- 
••  able  depths^of  aether  ;  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth 
•*  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magni- 
M  ficence  and  immensity  of  Nature."  (Spect.  N^'^ao.) 
Hence  follows  clearly, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  Sentences  ;  which 
is,  to  avoid  concluding  them  with  an  adverb,  a  pre- 
position, or  any  inconsiderable  word.  Such  concliflSi<ms 
aire  always  enfeel^ling  and  degrading.     There  are 
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Sandeaces,  indeed,  wbei'e  the  stress  and  fiignifica&cy 
X^t  chiefly  upon  some  words  of  this  kind;  In  this 
case  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  circtrnistances, 
but  asr  the  capital  figures ;  and  ought,  in  propriety,  to 
have  the  principal  place  allotted  theai«  No  fault,  for 
instance,  can  be  found  with  this  sentence  of  Bolitig^ 
broke's  ;  <*  In  their  prosperity  my  friends  shall  never 
<f  hear  of  me  ;  in  their  adversity,  always/*  Where 
never,  and  always,  being  emphatical  words,  were  to 
be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a  strong  impression.  But  I 
speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech,  when 
introduced  as  circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of 
more  important  words.  In  such  case  they  should 
always  be  disposed  of  in  the  least  conspicuous  parts 
of  the  Period;  and  so  classed  with  other  words  of 
greater  dignity,^  as  to  be  kept  in  their  proper 
secondary  station. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  always  avoid 
concluding  with  any  of  those  particles  which  inark 
the  cases  of  nouns,  —  o/J  to,  Jromi  wrf/*,  dy.  For 
instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say,  <^  Avarice 
"  is  a  crime  of  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty," 
than  to  say,  <<  Avarice  is  a  crime  which  wise.ment 
"  are  often  guilty  of.*'  This  is  a  phrasfeology  which 
all  correct  writers  shun ;  and  with  reason.  For; 
besides  the  want  of  dignity  which  arises  from  those 
monosyllables  at  the  end,  the  imagination  cannot 
avoid  resting,  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of  the  word 
which  closes  the  sentence :  And,  as  those  prepositions 
have  no  import  of  their  own,  but  only  serve  to  point 
out  the  relations  of  other  words,  it  is  disagreeable  for 
the  mind  to  be  left  pausing  on  a  word,  which  does 
not,  by  itself,  produce  any  idea,  nor  foitn  any  picture 
in  the  fancy. 
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.  for  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a 
compound  sense,  with  some  of  these  prepositions,  are, 
though  not  so  bad,  yet  still  not  so  beautiful  conclu- 
sions of  a  period ;  such  as,  bring  about,  lay  hold  of^ 
come  wet  to,  clear  up,  and  many  others  of  this  kind ; 
instead  of  .which,  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  verb,  it 
always  terminates  the  sentence  with  more  strength. 
Even  the  pronoun  it,  though  it  has  the  import  of  a 
substantive  noun,  and  indeed  often  forces  itself  upon 
us  unavoidably,  yet,  when  we  want  to  give  dignity  to 
a  Sentence,  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  the 
conclusion ;  more  especially  when  it  is  joined  with 
some  of  the  prepositions,  as  with  it,  in  it,  to  it.  In 
the  following  Sentence  of  the  Spectator,  which 
otherwise  is  abundantly  noble,  the: bad  effect  of 
this  close  is  sensible :  ^*  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion^ 
<<  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration  in 
"religion,  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which 
"  the  soul  ms^es  towards  the  perfection  of  its  na* 
"  ture,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it'* 
(N**  111.)  How  much  more  graceful  the  Squtence^ 
if  it  had  been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word 
period* 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase,  which 
expresses  a  circumstance  only,  always  brings,  up  the 
rear  of  a  sentence  with  a  bad  grace.  We  may  judge 
of  this,  by  the  following  Sentence  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke  (Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the  Accessi<» 
of  King  George  I.) :  "  Let  me  therefore  conclude 
<^  by  repeating,  that  division  has  caused  all  the  mis- 
"  chief  we  lament ;  that  union  alone  can  retrieve  it ; 
■<  and  that  a  great  advance  towards  this  union  was 
"  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily  begun,  so  sue- 
^^  cessfidly  carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably 
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^.  neglected ;  to  say  no  worse."  This  last  phrase;  to 
say  no  worse,  occasions  a  sad  falling  off  at  the  end ; 
so  much  the  more  unhappy,  as  the  rest  of  the 
Period  is  conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  climax, 
which  we  expect  to  find  growing  to  the  last. 

The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a 
i^entence  is  often  attended  with  considerable  trouble, 
in  order  to  adjust  them  so,  as  shall  consist  equally 
with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the  Peripd. 
Though  necessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like 
unshapely  stones  in  a  building,  which  try  the  skiH 
of  an  artist,  where  to  place  them  with  the  least 
ofience.  "  Jungantur,"  says  Quinctilian,  "  quo  con- 
"  graunt  maxim^ ;  sicut  in  structure  saxorum  rudium, 
*<  etiam  ipsa  enormitas  invenit  cui  applicari,  et  in  quo 
"  possit  insisterei"  •  -  .  .   • 

The  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them. 
When  the:  sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  di^ 
patched^  generally  speaking,  the  better;  that r the 
more  important  and  significant  words  may  possess  the 
last  place,  quite  disencumbered.  It  is  a  rale  toO| 
never  to  crowd  too  many  circumstances  together,  but 
rather  to  intersperse  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
Sentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words  on  which 
they  depend ;  provided  that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before 
directed,  not  to  clog  those  capital  words  with  them. 
For  instance,  when  Dean  Swift  says,  "  What  I  had 
"  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  Your  Lordship,  some 


.J  , 
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Let  tiiem  be  inserted  wherever  the  happiest  place  for  them 
/'  can  be  found ;  as,  in  a  structure  composed  of  rough  stones,  there 
*'  arealways  places  where  the  most  irregular  and  unshapely  may  find 
**  some  adjacent  one  to  which  it  can  be  joined,  and  some  basis  on 
**  whidi  it  may  rest.'' 
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<«  time  agOi  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought^ 
(Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.)  These  two  circum* 
s&nces,  swie  time  ago,  and  m  conversation^  which  are 
here  put  together,  would  have  had  a  better  effect  dis- 
joined thus :  '« What  I  had  the  honour,  sometime  ago, 
«« of  mentioning  to  Your  Lordship  in  conversation.** 
And  in  the  following  Sentence  of  Lord  Boiingbroke*£( 
(Remarks  on  the  History  of  England) :  <<  A  mon^chy, 
**.limited  like  ours,  may  be  placed,  for  aught  1  know, 
*<  as  it  has  been  often  represented,  just  in  the  middle 
<<  point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on  the  one 
«*  hand,  to  tyranny,  and  on  the  other  to  anarchy/' 
The  arrangement  would  have  been  happier  thus: 
UA  monarchy,  limited  like  ours,  may,  for  aught  I 
<<  know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  often  been  represented, 
"  just  in  the  middle  point,**  &c. 
.  I  shall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the 
strength  of  a  Sentence ;  which  is,  that  in  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Sentence  where  two  things  are  compared  mr 
contrasted  to  each  other  i  where  either  a  resemblance 
or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed  ;  some 
resemblance,  in  the  language  and  construction,  should 
be  preserved.  For  when  the  things  themselves  cor^ 
respond  to  each  other,  we  naturally  expect  to  find 
the  words  corresponding  too.  We  are  disappointed 
when  it  is  otherwise ;  and  the  comparison,  or  contrast, 
appears  more  itpperfect.  Thus,  .when  Lord  Boling- 
broke  says,  "  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  whahave 
«*  most  wit }  the  serious  part  of  mankind  for  those 
<*  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side.**  (Dissert,  on 
Parties,  Pref.)  The  opposition  would  have  been  more 
complete,  if  he  had  said ;  **  The  laughers  will  be  for 
"those  who  have  most  wit j  the  serious  for  those 
"  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side***  The  following 
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passage  from  Mr.  Pope's  Pre&ce  to  his  Homer,  fully 
exemplifies  the  rule  I  am  now  giving :  **  Homer. was 
"  the  greater  genius;  Virgil  the  better  artist :  in  the 
<'  one,  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in  the  other,  the 
"  work.      Homer  hurries  us  with  a  commanding 
«*  impetuosity ;   Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive 
<<  majesty.  Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion } 
"  Virgil  bestows  with  a  careful  magnificence.  Homer, 
<<  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a  sudden 
"  overflow ;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a 
•<  constant  stream.— —And  when  we  look  upon  their 
"  machines.  Homer  seems  like  his  own  Jupiter  in  his 
V  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the  lightnings^ 
«•  and  firing  the  heavens ;  Virgil,  like  the  same  Powct 
<*  in   his  benevolence,    counselling  with  the  gods, 
"  laying  plans  for  empires,  and  ordering  his  whole 
"  creation.'*— Periods  thus  constructed,  when  intro« 
duced  with  propriety,  and  not  returning  too  <  (^^n, 
have  a  sensible  beauty.     But  we  must  beware  of 
carrying  our  attention  to  this  beauty  too  &r.    It 
ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when  comparison 
or  opposition  <^  objects  naturally  leads  to  it.    If  such 
a  construction  as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  Sentences, 
it  leads  to  a  disagreeable  uniformity ;  produces  a  regu* 
larly  returning  clink  in  the  period,  which  tires  the 
ear ;  and  plainly  discovers  affectation.     Among  the 
ancients,  the  style  of  Isocrates  is  faulty  in  this  respect) 
and,  on  that  account,  by  some  of  their  best  critics, 
particularly  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,   he   is 
severely  censured. 

lliis  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning 
Sentences,  considered,  with  respect  to  their  mean-* 
ing^  under  the  three  heads  pf  I^erspicuity^  Unity,  and 
StMngtlu    It  is  1^  subject  on,  which  I  have  insisted 
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fully»  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  it  is  a  subject, 
which,  by  its  nature,  can  be  rendered  more  didactic, 
and  subjected  more  to  precise  rule,  than  many  other 
subjects  of  criticism ;  and  next,  because  it  appears 
tome  of  considerable  importance  and  use. 

For,  though  many  of  those  attentions,  which  I 
have  been  recommending,  may  appear  minute,  yet 
their  effect,  upon  Writing  and  Style,  is  much  greater 
than  might,  at  first,  be  imagined.  A  sentiment  which 
is  expressed  in  a  Period,  clearly,  neatly,  and  happily 
arranged,  makes  always  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  mind  than  one  that  is  feebfe  or  embarrassed.  Every 
one  feels  this  upon  a  comparison ;  and  if  the  effect 
be  sensible  in  one  Sentence,  how  much  more  in  a 
whole  discourse,  or  composition,  that  is  made  up  of 
such  Sentences. 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  Sen-* 
tences,  and  into  which  all  others  mights  be  resolved, 
undoubtedly  is,  to  communicate,  in  the  clearest  and 
most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which  we  mean  to 
transfuse  into  the  minds  of  others.  Every  arrange* 
ment  that  does  most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  .ex- 
presses it  to  most  advantage,  *  strikes  us  as  beau- 
tiful. To  this  point  have  tended  all  the  rules  I  have 
given.  And,  indeed,  did. men  always  think  dearly, 
and  were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fully  masters  of  the 
Language  in  which  they  write,  there  would  be  occa- 
sion for  few  rules.  Their  Sentences  would  then,  of 
course,  acquire  all  those  properties  of  Precision, 
Unity,  and  Strength,  which  I  have  recommeiided^ 
For  we  may  rest  assured,  that,  whenever  we  express 
ourselves  ill,  there  is,  besides  the  mismanagement  of 
lianguage,  for  the  most  part,  some  mistake  in  aur 
manner  of  conceiving  the  iubject     Emhamuwed*' 
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obscure,  and  feeble  Sentences,  are  generally,  if  not 
always,  the  result  of  embarrassed,,  obscure,  and  feeble 
thdught.  Thought  and  Language  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  Rhetoric  have 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  strict  connection ; 
and  he  that  is  learning,  to  arrange  his  Sentences  with 
accuracy  and  order,  is  learning  at  the  same  time,  to 
think  with  accuracy  and  order ;  an  observation  which 
alone  will  justify  all  the  care  and  attention  we  have 
bestowed  on  this  subject. 


LECTURE  XIII. 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES.— HARMONY. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Sentences,  with 
respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  heads  of  Per- 
spicuity.  Unity,  and  Sti^ength.  We  are  now  to 
consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  their 
barmony,  or  agreeableness  to  the  ear ;  which  was  the 
last  quality  belonging  to  them  that  I  proposed  to 
treat  of. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense;  yet 
«tkch  as  must  not  be  disregarded.  For,  as  long  as 
sounds  are  the  vehicle  of  conveyance  for  our  ideas, 
there  will  be  always  a  very  considerable  connection 
between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  nature 
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of  the  sound  which  conveys  it.  Heasing  ideas  can 
hardly  be  transmitted  to  the  mind,  by  means  of  harsh 
and  disagreeable  sounds.  The  imagination  revolts  as 
soon  as  it  hears  them  uttered.  <<  Nihil/'  says 
Quinctilian,  **  potest  intrare  in  affectum  quod  in 
^  aure,  velut  quodam  vestibulo  statim  offendit."^ 
Musttc  has  naturally  a  great  power  over  all  men  to 
prompt  and  facilitate  certain  emotions:  insomuch^ 
that. there  are  hardly  any  dispositions  which  we  wish 
to  raise  in  others,  but  certain  sounds  may  be  found 
concordant  to  those  dispositions,  and  tending  to  pro- 
mote them.  Now,  Language  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  rendered  capable  of  this  power  of  music ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  must  needs  heighten  our  idea  of 
Language  as  a  wonderful  invention.  Not  content 
with  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to  others,  it  can 
give  them  those  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding 
sounds;  and  to  the  pleasure  of  communicated 
thought,  can  add  the  new  and  separate  pleasure  of 
melody. 

In.  the  Harmony  of  Periods,  two  things  may  be 
considered.  First,  agreeable  sound,  or  modulation 
in  genera],  without  any  particular  expression :  Next 
the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become  expressive  of  the 
sense*  The  first  is  the  more  common ;  the  second, 
the*  higher  beauty. 

first,  Let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  in  general, 
as  the  property  of  a  well-constructed  Sentence :  and^ 
as  it  was  of  prose  sentences  we  have  hitherto  treated; 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  them  under  this  head. 
This  bieaiity  of  musical  construction  in  prose,  it  n 

*^  *'  Nothing  can  enter  into  the  affections,  which  stumbles  at  the 
**  thresholcl,  b^  offending  the  ear.*' 
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{da!)],  will  depeod  upoo  two  thiiigs;  the  Axice  ixf 
watdsi  and  the  aa-rangement  of  diem. 

I  begin  with  the  choice  of  words.;  on  wfaicfa  head 
^ere  is  not  much  to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  desdend 
into  a  tedious  and  frivolous  detail  conoemtng  the 
powers  of  the  several  letters,  or  simple  sounds»  of 
which  speech  is  composed.     It  is  evident  that  words 
are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  which  are  composed  ot* 
smooth  and  liquid  sounds,  where  therfe  isa  proper  inter- 
mixture of  vowels  and  consonants ;  without  too  many 
harsh  consonants  rubbing  against  each  other;  or  too 
many  open  vowels  in  succession,  tp  cause  a  hiatus  or 
cUsagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth.     It  may  always 
be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that,  whatever  sounds  are 
di£^cult  in  pronunciation,  are,  in  the  same  proportion, 
harsh  und  painful  to  the  ear.     Vowels  give  softness ; 
consonants,  .strength  to  the  sound  of  words.     The 
music  of  Language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  both  ; 
and  will  be  hurt,  will  be  rendered  either  gyrating  or 
eflfeminate,  by  an  excess  of  either.    Long  words  are 
commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  .mono- 
syllables.    They  please  it  by  the  composition  or  suc* 
qession  of  sounds  which  they  present  to  it;    and 
accordingly,   the  most  musical  Languages  abound 
most  in  them.     Among  words  of  any  length,  those 
are  the  most  musical,  which  do  not  run  wholly  either 
upon  long  or  short  syllables,  but  are  composed  of  an 
intermixture  of  them ;  such  as  repent,  produce^  veh^ 
cityy  celerity,  independent,  impetuosity. 

The  next  he^,  respecting  the  Harmony  which 
rJBSults  from  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  words  and 
members  of  a  Period,  is  more  complex,  and  of  greater 
nicety.  For  let  the  words  themsdves  be  ever  bo  well 
chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill  disposed, 
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the  mudo  of  tibe  sentrace  ia  uttedy  lofit  In.  the. 
harmonious  stmctore  and  diq[K>sit]on  of  Periods,,  no 
writer  whatever,  ancient  or  modern,  equals  Cicero. 
He  had  studied  this  with  care ;  and  was  fond,  perhaps, 
to  excess,,  of  what  he  calls,  the  ^<  Plena  ac  numerosa: 
<f  oratio/'  We  need  only  open  his  writings  to  find 
instances  that  will  render  the  effect  of  musical  Lan-^ 
guage  sensible  to  every  ear.  What,  for  example, 
can  be  more  full,  round,  and  swelling,  than  the 
following  Sentence  of  the  4th  Oration  against  Cati* 
line?  <<  Cogitate  quantis  laborihus  fundatum  imperium^ 
*f  quantd  virtute  stabilitam  libertatem,  quanta  Deorum 
^  ben^nitate  auctas  exaggeratasque  fortunas,  una 
^  BOX  pene  delerif  In  English,  we  may  take,  for* 
an  instance  of  a  musical  Sentence,  the  following 
from  Milton,  in  his  treatise  on  Education  :  <<  We  shall 
*i  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious,  indeed,  at 
^  the  first  ascent ;  but^  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
*^  full  of  goodly  proiq>ects,  and  melodious  sounds  oa 
*^  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
<<  charming/^  Every  thing  in  this;sentence  conspires 
to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words  are  happily 
dioseu}  full  of  liquids  and  soil  sounds;  lahonouSf 
rniootik,  greeUf  goodhf^  mdodiotiSi  charming:  and 
tiliese  words  so  artluUy  arranged,  that  were  we  to  alteir 
the  collocation  of  any  one  of  them,  we  should,  pre# 
sentty>  be>  sensible  of  the  melody  suffering.  For,  let 
u&  observe,  how  finely  the  members  of  the  Period 
swell  one  above  another.  <<  So  smooth,  so  green,''-fi' 
^f  30  fuH  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds 
"on  every  side;"  —  tiU  the  ear,  prepared  by  this 
gradual  rise,  is  conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which 
it  rests  with  pleasure  ;-~  <<  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus 
"  was^  not  more  charming.'' 
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The  structure  of  Periodsi  tbed^beitng  suaoefitli^le  of 
a  very  sensible  melody,  our  next  inquiry  should  be^ 
How  this  melodious  structurets  formed,  what  are  ^ 
principles  of  it,  and  by  what  laws  is  it  regulated? 
And,  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  follow  the  andent 
rhetoricians,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety 
of  rules*  For  here  they  have  entered  intq  a  very 
minute  and  particular  detail,  more  particulsu*,  indeedi 
than  on  any  other  head  that  r^ards  Language.  Th^ 
bold,  that  to  prose,  as  well  as  to  verse,  there  bdoi^ 
certain  numbers,  less  strict  indeed,  yet  such  as  cai) 
be  ascertained  by  rule.  They  go  so  fat  as  to  specify  the 
feet,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  the  succession  of 
long  and  short  syllables,  which  should  enter  into  the 
different  members  of  a  Sentence,  and  to  shew  what  tbe 
effect  of  each  of  these  will  be.  Wherever  they  trea^ 
of  the  Structure  of  Sentences,  it  is  always  the  music 
of  them  that  makes  the  principal  object.  Cicero  and 
Quinctilian  are  full  of  this.  The  other  qualities  of 
Precision,  Unity,  and  Strength,  which  we  consider 
as  of  great  importance,  they  handle  slightly;  but 
wben  they  come  to  the  ^^junctura  et  numenis^^'  the 
modulation  and  harmony,  there  they  are  copious^ 
Dionysius  of  Halicarhassus,  one  of  the  most  judicious 
critics  of  antiquity,  has  written  a  treatise  on  the 
ConqfosiUon  qf  Words  in  a  Sentenee,  which  is  altogether, 
coofihed  to  their  musical  effect.  He  makes^  the 
excellency  of  a  sentence  to  consist  in  four  things^ 
first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds;  secondly^  in 
the  composition  of  sounds ;  that  is,  the  numbers*  ot 
feet ;  thirdly,  in  cfa/Euige  or  variety  of  sound }  an^^i 
fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  tbe  sense.  On  all  tb€iH^ 
points,  he  writes  with  great  accuracy  and  refeemeilti 

»  «.' :-  .. 
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and  is  very  worthy  of  being  consulted;  though,  were 
one  now  to  write  a  book  on  the  Structure  of  Sentences, 
We  should  expect  to  find  the  subject  treated  of  in  a 
fDore  extensive  manner. 

in  modern  times>  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical 
structure  of  discourse,  it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less 
Itudied:  and,  indeed,  for  several  reasons,,  can  be 
much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The  reasons  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not  following 
the  tract  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  on  this  sul]^ct, 
and  to  shew  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  a  part  of 
composition,  which  once  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure, 
now  draws  much  less  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  Languages,  I  mean 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  were  much  more  suscep* 
tiWe  than  ours,  of  the  graces  and  the  powers  of 
imelbdy.  The  quantities  of  their  syllables  were  more 
fixed  and  determined ;  their  words  were  longer  and 
more  sonorous ;  their  method  of  varying  the  termin- 
ations o£  nouns  and  verbs,  both  introduced  a  greater 
variety  of  liquid  sounds,  and  freed  them  from  that 
multiplicity  of  little  auxiliary  words  which  we  are 
obliged  to  employ ;  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, the  inversions  which  their  Languages  allowed, 
^ve  them  the  power  of  placing  their  words  in  what- 
ever order  was  most  suited  to  a  musical  arrangement. 
All  these  were  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
above  us,  for  Harmoliy  of  Period. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
farmer  especially,  were,  in  truth,  much  more  musical 
nations  than  we ;  their  genius  was  more  turned  to 
deUght  in  the  melody  of  speech*  Music  is  known  to 
have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them  than  it 
is  with  us ;  more  generally  studied,  and  applied  to  a 
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greater  variety  of  objects.  ^  Several  learned  men, 
particular^  the  Ahb€  du  Bos»  in  his  Reflections  on 
Poetry  and  Fainting,  have  clearly  proved^  that  the 
theatrical  compositions  o£  the  ancients,  both  their 
tragedies  and  comedies^  were  set  to  a  kind  of  music;' 
Whence  the  Modos  feeitj  and  the  Tibiis  deairis  et 
sinistriSf  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  Terence's  Flays^ 
All  sort  of  declamation  and  public  speaking  waa 
carried  on  by  them  in  a  much  more  musical  tone 
than  It  is  among  us.  It  approadied  to  a  kind  of 
chanting  or  recitative.  Among  the  Athenians,  there 
was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  Melody ;  or  a  par- 
ticular measure  prescribed  to  the  public  officers,  in 
wliich  they  were  to  promulgate  the  laws  to  the 
people;  lest  by  reading  them  with  improper  tonesy 
the  laws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt.  Amoi^ 
the  Romans,  there  is  a  noted  story  of  C.  Gracchus^ 
'when  he  was  declaiming  in  public,  having  a  musician 
standmg  at  his  back,  in  order  to  give  him  the  proper 
tones  with  a  pipe  or  flute.  Even  when  prcmomiek^ 
those  terrible  tribnnitial  harangues,  by  which  he  im 
tiamed  the  one  half  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  against 
the  other,  this  attenticm  to  the  music  of  Speech,  waa^ 
in  those  times,  it  seems,  thought  necessary  to  suecenu 
Quinctilian,  though  he  condemns  the  excess  of  Uiis 
sort  of  pronunciation,  yet  allows  a  **  cantus  obsoi^- 
^<  nor*'  to  be  a  beauty  in  a  public  qpeaken  Hence 
that  variety  of*  accents,  acute,  graven  and  drcumfex, 
which  we  find  marked  upon  the  Greek  syllables,  to 
express,  not  the  quantity  of  them,  but  tJie  tone  in 
which  they  were  to  be  spoken,  the  application  of 
which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And  though 
the  Romans  did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their 

R  3 
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^ffitirngf  jet  it  appear8  from  Quinctilian^  thaithey 
UMd  them  in  pronunciation :  "  Quantum  quaky**  say» 
be»  <*  comparantes  gravii  interrpgantes  acuto  tenore 
•?:Concludunt*'*  As  music,  then,  was  an  object  much 
more  attended  to  in  Speech,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  than  it  is  with  us ;  as,  in. all  kinds  of  public 
speaking,  they  employed  a  much  greater  variety  of 
Botes,  of  tones;  or  inflexions  of  voice,  than  we  use ; 
this  is  one  clear  reason  of  their  paying  a  great  atten- 
tion to  that  construction  of  Sentences,  which  mi^ht 
best  suit  this  musical  pronunciation. 
-  It  is  further  known,  that  in  consequehce  <^  the 
genius  of  their  Languages,  and  of  l^ir  manner  of 
pronouncing  them,  ;the  musical  arrangement  of  Sen*^ 
tences,  did,  ip  fact,  produce  ^  greater  effect  in  public 
jgieaking  ainong  them,  than  it  could  possibly  do  in 
OTy  modern  oration ;  another  reason  why  it  deserv^ 
tt>  be  more  studied*  »  Cicerq,  in  his  treatise  inititled 
Orator y  tells  iis,  ^*  Conciones  saspe  exclamare  vidit 
^  cum  verba. apt^  cecidissent.  Id  enim  expectant 
<^  aures.''*  .,  And  he  gives  aremsu'kabie  instanoerof 
the  efleetof:  an  hannonioiis  period  upon  a  whole 
^sembly,  from  u  Sentence  of  one  of  Carbo's  Orationis^ 
i^oken  ia  his  hearing*  The  sentence  was,  <^  Patris 
^>  dictum  sapiens  temeritasfilii  cprnprol^ravit/' .  By 
tteans  of  the  sound  of  wbicbr  alone,  he  tells  u% 
^^  Tantus  ekmiqr  cbncipnis  e^scitatus  est^  ut  prorsm 
«<^dmirabileesset.**  He  makes  us  remark  the  feet 
«of  wUibh  these. words  consist,  to  which  he  ascribes 
the^power'of  :the  melody  ^  and  shews. how^ibyaltenqg 

^:  ■'  ■.'y\  '.'-.'      ■'."    ^    ■,'.  .  -; /'J'tr 

^  *^  X  hav^.p^n  b^en  ;^itne^jB  to,  bursta  qf  exclamation  .in  tiie 
^<  public  assemblies,'  when  sei^tences  closed  musicaUy^  for  ttiaf  is  a 
«  pleasure  which  the  ear  exp^ttf." 
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Ite  ooUcidGition^  the  whole  efifoct  would  bie  Jodt';'<aft 
thus :  i«  Patris  dictum  sapiens  comprobravit  temeriiaa 
«  fflii.*'  Now,  though  it  be  true  that  Carbons  Sen- 
tence is  extremely  musical,  and  would  be  s^eeabto 
dt  this  day,  to  an  audience,  yet  I  cannot  believe  tfa^ 
an  En^ish  Sentence,  c^qually  harmonious,  would  by 
its  harmony  alone,  produce  any  such  effect  on  a 
foitish  audience,  or  excite  any  such  wonderfid 
applause  and  admiration,  as  Cicero  infbrms  w  this  of 
Caribo  produced.  Our  northern  ears  are  too  coard'e 
and  obtuse.  The  melody  of  Speech  has  less  poww 
orier  us ;  and  by  our  simpler  and  plainer  method  of 
uttering  words.  Speech  is,  in  truth,  accompanied  witii 
less  melody  than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and 
Roinans.* 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  vain 
to  think  of  bestowing  the  same  attention  upon  the 
harmonious  structure  of  our  Sentences,  that  was 
bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Critics,  on  this  head,  had 
misled  some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be  equally 
applied  to  our  Tongue ;  and  that  Our  prose  writing 
might  be  regulated  by  Spondees  and  Trochees,  and 
Iambus's  and  Paeons,  and  other  metrical  feet.  Buti 
first,  our  words  cannot  be  measured,  or,  at  least,  can 
be  measured  very  imperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this  kind* 
For,  the  quantity,  the  length  and  shortness  of  ouf 


*  **  In  YBtsa  quidem,  theatra  iota  exclamant  si  fuit  una  sylkiba 
'^  aut  brevior  aut  longior.  Nee  vero  multitudo  pedes  noVii,  iiee 
'^  ullos  nuoaeros  tenet;' nee  Mlud  qaod  offendit,  aut  our,  aut  in  quo 
**  offiendaty  intelligit ;  et  tamen  omnium  lougitudinum  (st  brevita^tum 
'*  in  BoniSy  ^icut  acjutarumy  graviumque  vocum,;  judicium  ipsa 
^  aatitta  in  auHbuft  nostris  eoBocavit.'*    Ciceao.  Orator.  0.5):  ' 
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qflbblesy  is  Ux  from  being  so  fixed  and  subjected  to 
nile^  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Tbngiies ;  bntvcrjr 
often  left  arbitrary,  and  determined  by  the  emphasis 
and  the  sense.  Next,  though  our  prose  could  admit 
of  such  metrical  regulation,  yet  from  our  plainer 
method  of  pronouncing  all  sort  of  discourse^  the 
effect  would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  ear,  nor 
be  relished  with  so  hiuch  pleasure,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  :  And,  lastly,  this  whole  doctrine 
about  the  measures  and  numbers  of  prose,  even  as  ii 
is  delivered  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves^ 
is^  in  truth,  in  a  great  measure  loose  and  uncertain 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse  was 
It  matter  of  infinitely  more  attention  to  tfae^,  thatf 
ever  it  has  been  to  the  moderns.  But  though  they 
write  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have  never  been  able 
to  reduce  it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use 
in  practice.  If  we  consult  Cicero^s  Orator^  vphere 
this  point  is  discussed  with  the  most  minuteness,  we 
shall  see  how  much  these  ancient  critics  differed  from 
one  another,  about  the  feet  proper  for  the  conclusion 
and  other  parts  of  a  Sentence ;  and  how  much,  aft;er 
all,,  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear.  Npr,  indeed^ 
is  it  possible  to  give  precise  rules  concerning  tbii^ 
majtter,  in  any  Language;  as  all  prose  compositioa 
must  be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  its  numbers  j  and* 
accOTding  as  the  tenor  of  a  discourse  varies,  the 
modulation  of  Sentences  must  vary  infinitely. 

But,  although  I  apprehend,  that  this  musical  arrange^ 
msEDt  cannot  be  reduced  into  a  system,  I  am  far  from 
thinking,  that  it  is  a  quality  to  be  neglected  in  com- 
position. On  the  contrary,  I  hold  its  effect  to  be 
Very  considerable;  and  that  every  one  who  studies 
to.  write  with  grace,  much  more  who  seekij  t»'  pxo^ 
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noiince  in  public  with  success,  wiU  be  obliged  to 
attend  to  it  not  a  little.  But  it  is  his  ear,  cultivated 
by  attention  and  practice,  that  must  chiefly  direct 
him.  For  any  rules  that  can  be  given,  on  this  subject, 
are  very  general.  Some  rules,  however,  there  are, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  tbrm  the  ear  to  the  prpper 
harmony  of  discourse.  I  proceed  to  mention  such  as 
appear  to  me  most  material. 

There  are  two  things  on  which  the  music  of  a 
Sentence  chiefly  depends.  These  are,  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  several  members  of  it ;  and,  the 
close  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

First,  I  say,  the  distribution  of  the  several  mem- 
bers is  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  It  is  of  importance 
to  o^sel-ve,  that,  whateveris  eswy  and  agreeable  to. the 
organs  of  Speech,  always  sounds  grateful  to  the  ear; 
White  a  period  is  going  on,  the  termination  of  each 
of  its  members  forms  a  pause,  or  rest,  in  pronouncing : 
and  these  rests  should  be  so  distributed,  as  to  make 
the  course  of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  should  fall  at  such  distances,  as  to  bear  a 
certain  musical  proportion  to  each  other.  This  will 
be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  The  following 
sentence  is  from  Archbishop  Tillotson :  «  This  dis- 
"  course  concerning  the  easiness  of  God*s  commands 
*^  does,  all  along,  suppose  and  acknowledge  the 
<<  difficulties  of  the  fii^t  entrance  upon  a  religious 
^*  course  i  except  only  in  those  persons  who  have  bad 
"  the  happiness  to  be  trained  up  to  religion  by  the 
<<  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious  and  virtuoi:^ 
**  education."  Here  there  is  no  barmoDy ;  nay,  there 
is  some  degree  of  harrimess  ind  unpleasantness; 
owing  principally  to  this,  that  there  is,  properly,  no 
more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in,  the  $ehten<^  falling 
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betwixt  ihe- tw6  members  into  which  it  h  divided^ 
6fich  of  iirhich  is  so  Icmg,  as  to  occasioa  a  (Km« 
siderable  stretch  of  the  breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

Observe,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with 
which  the  following  Sentence,  from  Sir  William  Temirfc^ 
glides  along,  and  the  graceful  intervals  Jit  wjiiioh  the 
pauses  are  placed*  He  is  speaking  sarcasticaUy  of 
man:  <<  But,  God  be  thanked,  his  pride: is  gre^tei? 
^  than  his  ignorance^  amd  what  he  wants  in  know- 
"  ledge,  he  supplies  by  sufficiency.  When  he  h^ 
**  looked  about  him,  as  far  as  he  can,  he  cdncludesj 
<*  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the^nd 
<^  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  oceanj  when 
<<  he  has  fihot  his  best;  he  is  sureinone  ever  d^d^,^ 
«  ever  can,  shoot  better  or  beyond  it*  His  ow» 
!^ireas6n  he  holds  to  be  the  certain  mea^sure  i^fitiiuith^ 
•*Hnd  his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  Jtt 
•* mature."*  .  Here  every  thing  is,  at  o»ce^  easy. to 
Ae  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear ;  and,  it  is  t^ 
aoct  of  flowing'  measure,  Uiis  regular  and  prppocticMajal 
division  of  the  membeirs  of  his  Sentenoes,  which 
renders  Sir  WdlKam  Temple's  style  altvays  agreeably* 


*  Or  tbis  instance. -r- He  is  addressing  himself  to  Lady  Esse^ 
upon  the  death  of  ber  child  :  "  1  was  once  in  hope,  that  what  was 
•*  so  violent  could  not  be  long :  Biit,  when  I  observed  your  grief  to 
•<  grdw  stronger  with  ag^,  and  to  increase,  ^e  a  titeeasi,  the 
f^i^tb^  a  rft^ ;  when  I  saw  it  draw  out  to  such  unfaa^y  qodp 
ff^^^j^ces,  and,  to  threaten  no  less  than  yaur  child,  your  healthy 
«  and  your  life,  I  could  no. longer  forbear  this  endeavour,  nor>end  it 
*«'  withdut  begging  of  Jron,  for  God's  sake  and  for  your  own,  for  your 
^<  dbildren  arid  y^uf-  li'ienaii  your  couiitry  and  yoUr  family,  thfet 
5*  yow ♦rnidd  lio  tog* ^an4o» yiwoself tda dfeews^J^tepawioii-, 
««  but^t^.yQVi  W9ul(^  .^li'le^gtl^  awaken  yoiir  piety,  give  way  tp 
*^yVutj^*prUdenW,  /or,  at  least,  rouse  the  invincible  spirit  of  the 
«]fercys,^  tJiUt^nfeveiy'^t'shirUnkatahydisastir.'*       ^    ^       ''     ' 

lo 
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I  must  ohB&rvef  at  the  same  time^  that  a  Swtetiee» 
with  too  many  rests,  and  these  placed  atintefvaldtoo. 
apparently  measured  and  regular,  is  apt  to  savour  t^ 
afiectation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is,  the  close, 
or  cadence  of  the  whole  sentence,  which,  as.it  is> 
alwayv  the  part  most  sensible  to  the  ear,  demands  the. 
greatest  care.  So  Quinctilian ;  ''  Non,  igitur  durum 
*^  sit,  neque  abruptum,  quo  animi,  velutj  resptrant  ac 
<*  reificiuntur.  Haecesjt  sedes  orationis;  hoc  auditor 
**es:pectatj  hie  laus  amnisideclamat.*'*  The  only 
important  rule  that  can  be  given  here,  is,  that  when 
we  aim  at  dignity  or  elevation,  the  sound  should  be 
made  to  grow  to  the  last ';  the  longest  members  of  the 
Period,  and  the  fullest  and  mostsonorouswords;  should 
be  reserved  to  the  conclusion/  As  an  example  of 
tiiis,  the  following  sentence  of  Mr.  Addison's  ihay  be 
given  :  **  It  fills  the  mind  (speaking  of  sight)  with  the 
<<  largest  variety  of  ideas  ;.  converses  with  iU  dbjeotA 
^  at  the  greatest  distance ;  an^  continues  the  lodigett 
^  in  action,  without  being  tired  .or  satiated  with. its 
^  proper  enjoyments.''  Every  reader  must  be  »en* 
sible  of  a  beauty  here,  both  in  the  proper  division  of 
the  members  and  pauses,  and  the  manner  in  wlncl^ 
the  sentence  is  rounded,  and  ccmducted  to  a  £idlaiid 
harmonious;  close. 

;  The.  same  holds  in  n^lody,  that  I  dbfiermd  tq  take 
pkicewith  respect  to  significaocy}  liiat.afaUiDg^ofi* 
at  the  end  alwsiys  hurts  gteatly^    For  this  xeasoni 

*  '•  ^^  tl^o'ft  b^  potWiig.h^r/Bh^cfr  ^r\ipt  in.  tlje <;9i]j9lM^ ^f 
"the  eentence, ,  pa  which  the  mmd  pauses  a,nd  nests.  This  i»  the 
**  most  materia)  part  in  the'strncture  of  Discourse.  'Here  every 
•*T*earer  expects  to  be  gratijBed;  h^re  his  appljmiSeiMfeldcirfcilJr."* 
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particles,  pronouns,  and  little  words,  are  as  ungracious 
to  the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  I  formerly  shewed 
they  were  inconsistent  with  strength  of  expres- 
sion* It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  sense  and  , 
the  sound  have  here  a  mutual  influence  on  each 
othen  That  which  hurts  the  ear,  seems  to  mar  the 
strength  of  the  meaning;  and  that  which  really 
degrades  the  sense,  in  consequence  of  this  primary 
effect,  appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How  dis- 
agreeable is  the  following  Sentence  of  an  Author, 
speaking  of  the  Trinity !  "  It  is  a  mystery  which 
M  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of,  and  humbly  adore 
<<  the  depth  of/'  And  how  easily  might  it  have  been 
mmded  by  this  transposition !  ^'  It  is  a  mystery, 
«<  the  truth  of  which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth 
*«  of  which  we  humbly  adore."  In  general,  it  seems 
to  hold,  that  a  musical  close,  in  our  Language,  requires 
either  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one,  to  be  a 
long  syllable.  Words  which  consist  mostly  of  short 
syllables^  as,  contrary^  partictdar^  retrospect^  seldom 
conclude  a  Sentence  hmtnoniously,  unless  a  run  of 
long  syllables,  before,  has  rendered  them  agreeable 
to  the  ear- 
It  is  neceissary,  however,  to  observe,  that  Sentences, 
so  constructed  as  to  make  the  sound  always  sweljtand 
grow  towards  the  end,  and  to  rest  either  on  a  long 
or  a  penult  long  syllable,  give  a  discourse  the  tone  of 
dedamation.  The  ear  soon  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  melody,  and  is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with  it«  If  we 
would  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  reader  or  hearer, 
if  we  woidd  preserve  vivacity  and  strength  in  pur 
composition,  we  must  be  very  attentive  to  vary  oiir 
measures.  This  regards  the  distribution  of  the 
members,  as  wdl  as  the  cadence  of  the  Period*  S^« 
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tehees  constructed  in  a  similair  manner^  widi  tfaie 
pauses  falling  at  equal  intervals^  should  never  follow 
one  another.  Short  Sentences  should  be  intermixed 
with  long  and  swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse 
sprightly,  as  well  as  magnificent.  Even  discords^ 
properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds,  departures  from 
regular  cadence,^  have  sometimes  a  good  effect. 
Monotony  is  the  great  fault  into  which  writers  ore 
£ipt  to  fall,  who  are  fond  of  harmonious  arrangement : 
and  to  have  only  one  tune  or  measure,  is  not  much 
better  than  having  none  at  all.  A  very  vulgar  ear 
will  enable  a  writer  to  catch  some  one  melody,  and 
to  form  the  run  of  his  Sentences  according  to  it : 
which  soon  proves  disgusting.  But  a  just  and  cor- 
rect ear  is  requisite  for  varying  and  diversifying  the 
melody,  and  hence  we  so  seldom  meet  with  authors, 
who  are  remarkably  happy  in  this  respect. 

Though  attention  .to  the  music  of  Sentences  must 
not  be  neglected,  yet  it  must  also  be  kept  within 
proper  bounds :  for  all  appearances  of  an  author's 
afiecting  harmony,  are  disagreeable;  especially  when 
the  love  of  it  betrays  him  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice,  in 
any  instance,  perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of 
sentiment,  to  sound.  AIL  unmeaning  words,  intro* 
duced  merely  to  round  the  Period,  or  fill  up  the 
melody,  complementa  numerorum^  as  Cicero  calls  them^ 
are  great  blemishes  in  writing.  They  are  childi^ 
and  puerile  ornaments,  by  which  a  sentence  always 
loses  more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it  can  gaitl  by 
such  additions  to  the  beauty  of  its  sound.  Sense  has 
its  own  harmony,  as  well  as  sound ;  and,  where  the 
sense  of  a  Period  is  expressed  with  clearness,  force, 
tod  dignity,  it  will  seldom  happen  but  the  words  will 
strike,  the  ear  agreeably;  at  least,  a  very  moderate 
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attention  is*  all  tiiat  is  requisite  for  making  the 
caiience  of  such  a  Period  pleasing:  and  the  effect  of 
greater  attention  is  often  no  other,  than  to  render, 
composition  languid  and  enervated.  After  all  the 
labour  which  Quinctilian  bestows  on  regulating  the 
measures  of  prose,  he  oomes  at  last,  with  his  usual 
good  sense,  to  this  conclusion :  ""In  universum,  si 
*^  dit  necesse,  dtiram  potius  atque  asperam  composi- 
<*  tionem  malim  esse,  quam  effeminatam  ac  enervem, 
*<  qualis  apud  multos.  Idedque,  vincta  quasdam  de 
**  industria  sunt  solvenda,  ne  laborata  videantur  j 
♦<  neque  ullum  idoneum  aut  aptum  verbum  pneter* 
<*  mittamus,  gratid  lenitatis."*     Lib,  ix»  c.  4. 

Gicero,  as  I  before  observed,  is  one  of  the  most 
Remarkable  patterns  of  a  harmonious  style.  His  love 
of  it,  however,  is  too  visible  ;  and  the^  pomp  of  his 
numbers  sometimes  detracts  from  his  strength.  That 
noted  close  of  his,  esse  videatury  which,  in  the 
'  Oration  Pro  Lege  Mahilia,  occurs  eleven  times, 
exposed  him  to  censure  among  his  contemporariei. 
We  must  observe,  however,  in  defence  of  this  great 
Orator,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  union  in  his  style^ 
of  harmony  with  ease,  which  is  always  a  great  beauty  5 
and  if  his  harmony  be  studied,  that  study  appears  to 
have  cost  him  little  trouble. 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  dis^ 


»  ^<  Upon  the  whole,  I  would  rather  chuse,  Uiat  compositioB 
<<  iriiould  appear  rough  and  harsh,  if  that  be  necessary,  than  that 
"  i^  should  be  enervated  and  effeniinate,  such  as  we  find  the  style 
"  Dftoo  many;  Some  sentences;  therefore,  which  we  have  studi* 
^*  ously  formed  into  melody,  should  be  thrown  loose,  ifeattii^  wajT 
*«  not  seem  too  mudi  laboureft;.  nor  ought-  we  ever  to^  6«Mt 
^Vany  proper  or- expressiye  word,  for  the  sake. of  smoothing^ 
«  period," 
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of  his  prosQ  works,  has  very  finely  turned  period^^): 

but  the.  writers  of  his  age.  indulged  a  liberty  <rf! 

ipversioni  which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to 

purity  of  style.:    and    though    this    allowed   Uieir 

Sentences  to  be  more  stately  and  sonorous,;  yet  it  gavct 

them  too  much  of  a  Latinised  construction  ^nd  order« 

Of  lateir  writers,  Shaftesbury  isj  upon  the  whole,  the 

inost  correct  in  his  numbers^    As  his  ear  was  delicate^ 

be  has  attended  to  music  in  all  his  Sentences  j  and 

he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  this  respect,  that  be  hM 

9rVoid^d  the  monotony  into  which  writers,  who  study 

the  grace  of  sound,  are  very  apt  to  fall :  having  diven 

si|ied  his  periodis^  with  great  variety.     Mr.  Addison 

ha^  also  much. harmony  in. his  style ;  more  easy  and 

smopth,  but  less  varied  than  Lord  Shaftesbnry.    Sk 

William  Temple  is,   in  general,  very  jSowing  and 

agreeable.  ;  Archbishop  Tillotson  is  too  ofteK  earelesa 

and  languid ;  and  is  much  outdone  by  Bishop  Attnt 

bury  in  ihe  musip  of  his  periods^    Bean  Swill  des- 

piftpd  musical  arrangement  altogether. 

•  ,    Hitherto  I  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  sounds  ^  or 

modulation,  in  general.     It  yqt  remain  to  treat  of  a 

higher  beauty  of  this  kind ;  the  sound  adaptsd^to  the 

sense.     The  former  was  no  more  than  a  simple  accom- 

paaiiment,  to  please  the  ear;  the  latter  supposes  a 

peculiar  expression  given  to  the  music.     We  msf 

remaxk  two  degrees  of  it :  First,  the  current  of  sound, 

ads^ted  to  the  tenor  of  a  discourse :  next,  a  partioular 

resemblance  effected  between  some  object,  and  the 

sounds  thfit  are  employed  in  describing  it. 

First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to 
the  tenor  of  a  discourse*  Sounds  have,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  correapondenoe  with  our  ideas}  partly  natural. 
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partly  the  effect  of  artificial  associations*^  Hence  it 
happens,  that  anyone  modulation  of  sound  continued^ 
imprints  on  our  Style  a  certain  character  and  ex- 
pression. Sentences  constructed  with  the  Ciceronian 
fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  impression  of  what  is 
important,  magnificent,  sedate ;  for  this  is  the  natural 
tone  which  such  a  course  of*  sentiment  assumes.  But 
they  suit  no  violent  passion,  no  eager  reasoning,  no 
familiar  address.  These  always  require  measures 
brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt.  And,  there- 
fore, to  swell,  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  as  the 
subject  demands,  is  a  very  important  rule  in  oratory. 
No  one  tenor  whatever,  supposing  it  to  produce  no 
bad  effect  from  satiety,  will  answer  to  all  different 
compOBitions^  nor  evento  all  the  parts  of  the  same  c(xn- 
position.  It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegyric,  and 
i|n  invective,  in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to 
set  the  words  of  a  tender  love-song  to  the  air  of  a 
warlike  march. 

Observe  how  finely  the  following  Sentence  of 
Cicero  is  adapted,  to  represent  the  tranquillity  and 
ease  of  a  satisfied  state :  <<  Etsi  homini  nihil  est  magis 
<<  optandum  quam  prospera,  aequabilis,  perpetuaque 
<^  fortuna,  secundo  vitas  sine  ulla  ofiensione  cursu  ; 
<<  tamen,  si  mihi  tranquilla  et  placata  omnia  fuissent, 
•Vincredibili  quddam  et  pene  diving,  qud  nunc  vestro 
^^beneficio  fruor,  laetitise  voluptate  caruissem.*' * 
Nothing  was  ever  more^erfect  in  its  kind :  it  paints, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  to  the  ear.  But,  who  would 
not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had  employed  such 
periods,  or  such  a  cadence  as  this,   in  inveighing 


*  OraU  ad  jQuirites,  post  Redituni* 
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against  Mark  Antony,  or  Catiline?  What  is  requisite, 
therefore,  is,  that  we  previously  fix,  in  our  mind,  a 
jijst  idea  of  the  general  tone  of  sound  which  suits  our 
isubject ;  that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we  are  to 
express,  most  naturally  assume,  and  in  which  they 
most  commonly  vent  themselves ;  whether  round  and 
smooth,  or  stately  and  solemn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or 
interrupted  and  abrupt.  This  general  idea  must 
direct  the  modulation  of  our  periods :  to  speak  in  the 
styte  of  music,  must  give  us  the  key  note,  must  ibrm 
the  ground  of  the  melody;  varied  and  diversified  in 
parts,  according  as  either  our  sentiments  are  diversi^ 
iied,'Or  as  is  requisite  for  producing  a  suitable  variety 
io  gratify  the  ear*  : 

r  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of 
the  Bible  have  often  been  happy  in  suiting  their 
fiambers  to  the  subject.  Grave,- solemn,  and  majestic 
subjects  undoubtedly  require  such  an  arrangement  of 
words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables ;  and,  particu*^ 
)arly,  .they  require  the  dose  to  rest  upon  such.  The 
very  first  verses  of  the  Bible,  are  remarkable  for  this 
melody ;  «*  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens 
5*  and  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  without  form^ 
"  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
"deep  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
«  of  the  waters."  Several  other  passages,  particu^ 
larly  some  of  the  Psalms,  aflbrd  striking  examples  of 
this '  sort  of  grave,  melodious  construction.  Any 
composition  that  rises  considerably  above  the  ordinary 
tonfe  of  prose,  such  as  monumental  inscriptions,  and 
panegyrical  characters,  naturally  runs  into  numbers 
pf  this  kind. 

'.    Biat,  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  corres-i 
pohdi&nce  of  the  current  of  sound  with,  the  current  ofi 
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thought,  there  may  be  a  more  particular  expression 
at^eii^ptedy  of  certain  objects,  by  means  of  resembling 
sounds.  This  can  be  sometimes  accomplished  i^ 
prose  composition ;  but  there  only  in  a  more  faint 
degree ;  nor  is  it  so  much  expected  there.  In  poetry^ 
chiefly,  it  is  looked  for;  where  attention  to  sound  is 
more  demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and  liber-i 
ties. of  poetical  style  give  us  a  greater  command  of 
sound ;  assisted,  too,  by  the  versification,  and  that 
cantus  obscuriorj  to  which  we  ar€t  naturally  led  in 
reading  poetry.  This  requires  a  little  more  iUus^ 
tration. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  repre- 
senting, chiefly,  three  classes  of  objects ;  first,  otbef 
sounds ;  secondly  motion ;  and,  thirdly,  the  emotions 
and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First,  I  say,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may 
produoe  ^  resemblance  of  other  sounds  which  we 
mean  to  describe;  such  as,  the  noise  of  waters,  the 
roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring  of  stres^ms* 
Tliis  is  the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty. 
For  the  medium  through  which  we  imitate,  here»  is 
a  natural  one ;  sounds  represented  by  other  sounds  ; 
and  between  ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is  easy  to 
form  a  connection.  No  very  great  art  is  required  in 
a  poet,  when  he  is  describing  sweet  and  soft  sounds, 
to  make  use  of  such  words  as  have  most  liquids  and 
vowels,  and  glide  the  softest ;  or,  when  he  is  describ* 
xng  harsh  sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of 
harsh  syllables  which  are  of  difficult  pronunciation* 
Here  the  common  structure  of  Language  assists  him ; 
for,  it  will  be  found,  that,  in  most  Language^  the 
Bsmes  of  many  particular  sounds  are  soformed,  as  to 
4»ny  some  affinity  to  the  sound  which  they  signify^ 
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as  with  us,  the  whistUng  of  winds,  the  buz  and  hum  of 
msects,  the  hiss  of  serpents,  the  crash  of  falling  timbek^^ 
and  many  other  instances,  where  the  word  has  been 
plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it  represents.  I  shall 
produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this  beauty  from 
Milton,  taken  from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost^ 
describing  the  sound  made,  in  the  one,  by  the  open- 
ing  of  the  gates  of  Hell ;  in  the  other,  by  the  opening 
of  those  of  Heaven.  The  contrast  between  the  two, 
displays  to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art.  The  first 
is  the  opening  of  Hell's  gates : 


-  On  a  sudden,  open  fly, 


With  impetuous  recoil,  and  jarring  sound, 

Th'  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder B.  i. 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other : 


-  Heaven  opened  wide 


Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound, 

On  golden  hinges  turning. B.  lu 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tasso's  Gieru- 
saJemme,  has  been  oflen  admired,  on  account  of  the 
imitation  effected  by  sound  of  the  thing  represented : 

Chiama  |^i  habitat»r  de  Tombre  eteme 

H  rai^o  8uon  de  la  Tartarea  tromba : 

Treman  le  spaciose  atre  caverne, 

Et  Faer  cieco  a  quel  rumor  rimbomba ; 

Ni  stridendo  cosi  de  la  supeme 

Kegioni  dele  cielo,  il  folgor  ptomba ; 

Ne  si  scossa  giammai  la  terra, 

Quand  i  vapori  in  sen  gravida  serra.  Cant.  IV.  Stanz.4. 

The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of 
words  is  often  employed  to  imitate,  is,  Motion  j  as  it 
is  swift  or  slow,  violent  or  gentle,  equable  or  inter- 
rupted, easy  or  accompanied  with  effort.  Though 
there  be  no  natural  affinity  between  sound,  of  any 
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kind,  afid  motion^  yet,  in  the  imagination,  there. is  a 
^trong  one  ^  as  appears  from  the  connection  between 
music  and  dancing.  And  therefore,  here  it  is  in  the 
poet's  power  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  kind  of 
motion  he  would  describe,  by  means  of  sounds  which 
correspond,  in  our  imagination,  with  that  motion. 
Xx>ng  syllables  naturally  give  the  impression  of  slow 
emotion  j  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil : 

t  Olli  inter  sese  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt. 

A  succession  of  short  syllables  presents  quick  motion 
to  the  mind ;  as, 

Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum/ 

.\JBoth  Homer  and  Virgil  are  great  masters  of  this 
beauty,  and  their  works  abound  with  instances  of  it; 
most  of  them,  indeed,  so  often  quoted  and  so  well 
known  that  it  is  needless  to  produce  them.  1  shall 
giv.e  one  instance,  in  English,  which  seems  happy. 
It  is  the  description  of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  seas,  in 
a  Poem  intitled.  The  Fleece. 


'  With  easy  course 


The  vessels  glide ;  unless  their  speed  he  stopped 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  these  smooth  seas 
When  every  zephyr  sleeps ;  l^en  the  shrouds  drop; 
The  downy  feather  on  the  cordage  hung 
Moves  not ;  the  &it  sea  ahines  like  yellow  gold . 
Fus'd  in  the  fire,  or  like  the  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple. wide* 

.  The  third  set  of  objects,  which  I  mentioned,  the 
sound  of  words  as  capable  of  representing,  consists 
of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind.  Sound 
may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to  thefse;  but, 
that  here,  also,  there  is  some  sort  of  connection,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  power  which  music  has  to 
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awaken,  or  to  assist  certain  passions^  and^  according 
as  its  strain  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train  of  ideas, 
rMl^er  thau  another.  This  indeed,  logically  spealdng,'^ 
cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  between  the  sense  and 
the  sound,  seeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no 
natiiral  resemblance  to  any  thought  or  passion.    :Bu1; 
if  the  arrangement  of  syllables,  by  their  sound  alone, 
recal  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than  another,  and 
dispose  the  mind  for  entering  into  that  affection  which 
the    poet  means  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may, 
justly  enough,  be  said  to  resemble  the  sense,  or  be 
similar  and  correspondent  to  it.    I  admit,  that,  in 
pany  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  tjiis;. 
beauty  of  accommodation  of  sound  to  the  sense,, 
there  is  much  room  for  imagination  to  work  j  and^ 
ficcording  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  passage,  he  will 
often  fancy  a  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  th^ 
sense,  which  others  cannot  discover.     He  modulates, 
the  numbers  to  his  own  disposition  of  mind;  and,  in 
effect,  makes  the  music  which  he  imagines  himself  to 
hear.     However,  that  there  are  real  instances  of  this 
kind,  and  that  poetry  is  capable  of  some  such  ex- 
pression,   cannot  be  doubted.     Dryden's  Ode  <m 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  affords  a.  very  beautiful  exemplifi- 
cation of  it,  in  the  English  language.  Without  much 
study  or  reflection,  a  poet  describing  pleasure,  joy, 
and  agreeable  objects,  from  the  feeling  of  his  subject, 
naturally  runs    into   smooth,   liquid,    and    flowing 
numbers-: 

r  *  ■  Namque  ipsa  deeoram 

Caesariem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juventife 

Purpureum,  et  laetos  oculis  afflarat  honores.  JEn,  I^ 

'Or, 

Deven^re  locos  laetos  &  amsena  yireta, 
t'    FortnnatoEum iqemorum, sedttque^beatai^;.         «    -     «     . 
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I«argIor  hid  campos  lechery' 4  lufnine  vettit 

Purpureo^  solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  ndrant*  £u.  VI. 

Brisk  and  lively  sensations  exact  quicker  and  more 
animated  numbers : 

— <«-  Juvenum  manus  emicat  ardens 
Littus  in  Hesperium.  JEn.  Vll; 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects  naturally  express 
themselves  in  slow  measures,  and  long  words : 

In  those  deep  solitudee  and  awful  cells, 
.  Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells, 

£t  caligantem  nigrk  forroidlne  lucum. 

I  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this 
subject:  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  good 
poets,  either  ancient  or  modern,  will  suggest  many 
mstances  of  the  same  kind.  And  with  this,  I  finish 
file  discussion  of  the  Structure  of  Sentences ;  having 
folly  considered  them  under  all  the  heads  I  men- 
tioned; of  Perspicuity,  Unity,  Strength,  and  Musical 
Arrangement. 


i-.i'  >.>j.i 


LECTURE  XIV, 


ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE- 

Having  now  finished  what  related  to  the  constructiop 
of  sentences)  I  proceed  to  other  rules  concerning 
Style.    My  geqeral  divi^on  of  the  qualities  of  Style» 
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11^  into  Betsptcuity  ami  Ornament.  Perspiouityi 
both  in  single  words  and  in  Sentences,  I  have  con*' 
^dei^d^  Ornament,  as  far  as  it  arises  from  a  grace&Q» 
stroi^,  or  melodious  construction  of  wordsi  has  also 
been  treated,  of.  Another,  and  a  great  brandi  of  the 
ornament  of  Style,  is.  Figurative  Lai^guage  j  which 
is  now  to  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration^  and 
will  require  a  full  discussion. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  is  meant  by  f^urea 
of  Speech?* 

.  In  general,  they  always  imply  some  d^rture  from 
simplicity  of  expression ;  the  idea  which  we  intend 
to  convey,  not  only  enunciated  to  others,  but  enun- 
ciated in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  some  circum- 
stance added  which  is  designed  to  render  the 
impression  more  strong  and  vivid.  When  I  say,  for 
instance,  <<  That  a  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the 
<^  midst  of  adversity  j**  I  just  express  my  thought  ;n 
the  simplest  manner  possible.  But  when  I  say,  <<  Ta 
1^  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darikn^ss  ;**  the 
same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  Figurative  Style ;  a 
new  circumstance  is  introduced ;  light  is  put  in  the 
pbce  of  comfort,  and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  adversity.  In  the  same  manner  to  say,  <<  It  ia 
*<  impossible  by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  explore 


♦  On  the  subject  of  Figures  of  Speech,  all  the  writers  who 
treat  of  rhetoric  or  compositioDy  have  insisted  largely.  To  make 
references,  thefefore,  on  this  subject,  were  endless.  On  tfie 
£9ttndatibns  of  Figurative  Language,  in  general  one  of  the  most 
sensible  and  instruotiYe  writers  lippears  to  me  to  be  M«  Marsaist  in 
his  Traits  des  Tropes^  pour  $ervir  d'  Introduction  h  la  Rhetorifuef 
if  b  la  Logique,  For  observations  on  particular  Figures,  the 
§!sments  of  Criticism  may  be  consulted,  ^ere  the  subject  is  fully 
SftD^iddy*  and  illustK&ted  by  a  grei^t  vatiefy  of  examples. 
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V  the  divine  nature  fully/'  is  to  make  a  simple 
proposition.  But  when  we  say,  "Canst  thou,  by: 
M  searching,  find  out  God?  Canst  ,thou  find  out  the 
<<  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  Heaven, 
<<  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  Hell,  what  canst 
« thou  know  ?**  This  introduces  a  Figure  into  Style ; 
the  proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but. admi- 
ration and  astonishment  being  expressed  together 
with^  it. 

But,  though  Figures  imply  a  deviation  froni  what 
may  be  reckoned  the  most  simple  form  of  Speech,  we 
are  not  thence  to  conclude,  that  they  imply  any 
thing  uncommon  or  unnatural.  This  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  on  very  many  occasions,  they 
are  both  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  common 
method  of  uttering,  our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible 
to  compose  any  discourse  without  using  them  often  ; 
nay,  there  are  few  sentences  of  any  length,  in  .which 
some  expression  or. other,  that  may  be  termed  a 
Figure,  does  not  occur.  From  what  causes. this 
happens,  shall  be  afterwards  explained.  The  facl^  in 
the  mean  time,  shews  that  they  are  to  be  accounted 
part  of  that  Language  which  nature  dictates  to  men. 
They  are  not  the  inventions  of  the  schools,  nor  the 
mere  product  of  study :  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
illiterate  speak  in  Figures,  as  often  as  the  most 
learned.  Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar 
are  much  awakened,  or  their  passions  inflamed  against 
one,  another,  they  will  pour  forth  a  torrent  of 
Figurative  Language,  as  forcibly  as  could  be  em^ 
ployed  by  the  most  artificial  dedaimer. 
;  What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
critics  and  rhetoricians  so  much  to  these  forms  [of 
Speech?.. It  is  this:  They  remarked,  that  in  thm 
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coosirts  ^much  df  the  beauty  and  the  ferce^of  Laii^ 
guage ;  and  found  them  always  to  bear  sothcf  ehd^ 
racters,  or  distinguishing  marks,  by  the  help  of  which 
they  could  reduce  them  under  separate  classes  ai^ 
heads.  To  this,  perhaps,  they  owe  their  name  of 
Figures.  As  the  figure  or  shape  of  one  body  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  another,  so  these  forms  of  Speech 
have,  each  of  them,  a  cast  or  turn  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  both  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  Simple  Expression.  Simple  Eic^ 
pression  just  makes  our  idea  known  to  others;  but 
Figurative  Language,  over  and  above,  bestows  a  par^ 
ticular  dress  upon  that  idea;  a  dress  which  both 
makes  it  to  be  remarked,  and  adorns  it.  Hence,  this 
sort  of  Language  became  early  a  capital  object  of  at- 
tention  to  those  who  studied  the  powers  of  Speech. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that 
Language,  which  is  prompted  either  by  theima- 
agination,  or  by  the  passions.  The  justness  of  this 
description  will  appear,  from  the  more  partiecdar 
account  I  am  afterwards  to  give  of  them.  Rhetori- 
cians commonly  divide  them  into  two  great  classes; 
Figures  of  Words,  and  Figures  of  Thought.  The 
former.  Figures  of  Words,  are  commonly  called 
Tropes,  and  consist  in  a  word's  being  employed  to 
signify  something  that  is  different  from  its  original 
and  primitive  meaning ;  so  that  if  you  alter,  the  word, 
you  destroy  the  Figure.  Thus,  in  the  instance  I 
gave  before ;  ^*  Light  ariseth  to  the  upright  in  dark^ 
"  ness.^*  The  Trope  consists  in  "light  and  darkness,'* 
being  not  meant  literally,  but  substituted  for  comfoi:t 
^d .  adversity,  on  accou nt  .of  some  resemblance .  .or 
anak>gy  which  they  are  supposed  to. bear  to  tii^ie 
CQacUtiims  of  life.    The  other  class,  terjqpied  Figures 
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of  Thought^  supposes  the  words  to  be  used  m  tibetr 
proper  aid  literal  meantDg,  and  the  Figure  to  consist 
m  die  turn  of  the  thought )  as  is  the  case  in  exclaimu 
tioBSy  interrogations,  apostrophes,  andcomparisoBsj 
where,  though  you  vary  the  words  that  are  usedf^  or 
translate  them  from  one  Language  into  anotbw*  yott 
mayy  nevertheless,  still  preserve  the  same  Figure  in 
tile  Thought.  This  distinction,  however,  is  of  no 
great  use ;  as  nothing' can  be  built  upon  it  in  practice ; 
neither  is  it  always  veiy  clear.  It  is  of  little  import- 
ance, whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode  of 
expression  the  name  of  a  Trope,  or  of  a  Figure; 
ffKTOvided  we  remember,  that  Figurative  Language 
always  imports  some  colouring  of  the  imagination,  or 
some  emotion  of  passion,  expressed  in  our  Style : 
And,  perhaps,  Figures  of  Imagination,  and  f^igures 
of  Passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribution  of 
the  subject.  But,  without  insisting  on  any  artificial 
divisions,  it  will  be  more  useful,  that  I  inquire  into 
the  Origin  and  the  Nature  of  Figures.  Only,  bdbre 
I  proceed  to  this,  there  are  two  general  observations 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise* 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with 
respect  to  Figurative  Language ;  I  admit,  that  persons 
may  both  speak  and  write  with  propriety  who  know 
not  the  names  of  any  of  the  Figures  of  Speech,  nor 
ever  studied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Nature,  as 
was  before  observed,  dictates  the  use  of  Figures } 
and  like  Mons.  Jourdain,  in  Moliere,  who  had  spoken 
for  forty  years  in  prose,  without  ever  knowing  it,  many 
a  one  uses  metaphorical  expressions  for  good  purpose^ 
widiout  any  idea  of  what  a  metaphor  is.  It  will  not» 
however,  follow  th^sce,  that  rules  are  of  no  service^ 
All  science  arises  from  observations  on  prictiMk 
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Praottee  has  alxrays  gone  before  mathod  atid  rule; 
hot  metibod  and  ride  have  afterwards^  improved  and 
perfected  practice^  in  every  art.  We  every  day,  meet 
with  persons  who  sing  agreeably,  without  knowing 
one  ndte  of  die  gamut.  Yet  it  has  been  found  of 
impoftance  to  reduce  these  notes  to  a  scale,  and  to 
form  an  art  of  music ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
ptetendf  that  the  art  is  of  no  advantage^  because  the 
practice  is  founded  in  nature.  Propriety  and  beauty 
of  speech  are  certainly  as  improveable  as  the  ear  or 
tiie  voice ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty^ 
or  the  reasons  which  render  one  Figure,  or  one 
manner  of  Speech,  preferable  to  another,  cannot  fail 
to  assist  and  direct  a  proper  choice. 

But  I  must  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that, 
although  this  part  of  style  merits  attention,  and  is  a 
very. proper  object  of  science  and  rulej  although 
much  of  the  beauty  of  composition  depends  on  Rgu- 
rative  Language  ;  yet  we  must  beware  of  imagining 
that  it  depends  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  siich 
Language.  It  is  not  so.  The  great  place  which  the 
doctrine  of  Tropes  and  Figures  has  occupied  in 
systems  of  rhetoric;  the  over-anxious  care  which  has 
been  shewn  in  giving  names  to  a  vast  variety  of  them, 
and  in  ranging  them  under  different  classes,  has 
often  led  persons  to  imagine,  that  if  their  composition 
was  well  bespangled  with  a  number  of  these  ornaments 
of  Speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty;  whence  has 
arisen  much  stiffness  and  aflectation.  For  it  is,  in 
truth,  the  sentiment  or  passion,  which  lies  under  the 
figured  expression,  that  gives  it  any  merit.  The 
Figure  is  oqly  the  dress  ;  the  Sentiment  is  the  body 
and  the  substance.  No  figures  will  render  a  cold  or 
an  empty  composition  interesting!   whereaisii   if  a 
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Kiitvakeni  be  sublime  or  pathetic,  it  can  suppwt  itself 
perfectly  well  without  any  borrowed  assistance* 
Hence,  several  of  the  most  affecting  and  admired 
passages  of  the  best  authors,  are  expressed  in  the 
simplest  language.  The  following  sentiment  from 
.Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way.  at  once  to  the 
heart,  without  the  help  of  any  Figure  whatever.  He 
fis  describing  an  Argive,  who  falls  in  battle  in  Italy^ 
at.  a  great  distance  firom  bis  native  country. 

Stemitur,  infelix,  idieno  .vulnere»  coelumqae 
.  Aspicit,  etdulces  moriens  remiiiiscitur  Argos.*    JEv,  Xi  Y8^ 

•    ■  *  — . ^ : ■     ■    'd" 

•  "  Anthares  had  from  Argos  travelled  far,  ' 

'*  Alcides*  friend/ and  brother  of  the  war ; 
**  Now  failings  by  aaolher*8  wound,  his  eye» 
*^  He  casts  to  Heaven^  on  Argos  thinks,  and  dies." 

In  this  translation  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  is  lost.  *^  On 
*'  Argos  thinks  and  dies/'  is  by  no  means  equal  to  ^^  dulces  moriens 
'**  reminiscitur  Argos  :**  *^  As  he  dies,  he  remembers  his  beloved 
•*  Argos.**  —  It  is  indeed  observable,  that  ii\  most  of  those  tender 
and  pathetic  passages,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  Virgil,  that 
^reat  poet  expresses  himself  with  the  utmost  simplicity;  as^ 
Te,  dulcis  Conjux,  te  solo  in  littore  secum, 
Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat.  Georg.  IV. 

And  so  in  that  moving  prayer  of  Evander,  upon  his  parting,  with 
his  son  Pallas : 

At  vos,  O  Superi  f  et  DivCim  tu  maxime  regtor 

Jupiter,  Arcadii  quaeso  miserescite  regis, 

£t  patrias  audite  preces.    Si  numina  vestra 

fo  columem  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  reservaot, 

Si  visuriis  eum  vivo,  et  venturus  in  unum, 

Vitam  oro  ;  patiar  quemvis  durare  laborem ! 

Sin  aliquem  infandum  casum,  Fortuna,  minaris. 

Nunc,  O  nunc  liceat  crudelem  abrumpere  vitam ! 

Dum  curse  ambiguae,  dum  spes  incerta  futuri ; 

Dum  te»  chare  Puer !  mea  sera  et  sola  voluptat !  >    . .  .: 

Amplexu  teneo ;  gravior  n^'  nuncius  aurea 

Vidncret '  iEK.VH.57^ 
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A  single :  stroke  of  this  'kind,  drawn  as  by  die  very 
pencil  of  Nature,  is  worth  a  thousand  Figures.  In 
the'  same  manner,  the  simple  style  of  Scripture: 
**  He  spoke,  and  it  was  done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it 
^*  stood  fast"  — '"  God  said,  Let  there  be  light  j  and 
f*  there  was  light;*'  imparts  a  lofty  conception  ta 
much  greater  advantage,  than  if  it  had  been  decor<» 
ated  by  the  most  pompous  metaphors.  The  fact  is; 
that  the  strong  pathetic, .  and  the  pure  sublime,  not 
only  have  little  dependance  on  figures  of  Speech,  but^ 
generally,  reject  them.  The  proper  region  of  these 
omaipents  is,  where  a  moderate  degree  of  elevation 
and  passion  is  predominant ;  and  there  they  contri?* 
bute  to  the  embellishment  pf  discourse,  only  when 
there  is  a  basis  of  solid  thought  and  natural  sentiment } 
when  they  are  inserted  in  their  proper  plaqe;  and 
when  they  rise,  of  themselves,  from  the  subject,  with^ 
out  being  sought  after.  ; 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  F^ur6s; 
principally  of  such  as  have  their  dependance  on 
language ;  including  that  numerous  tribe,  which  the 
rhetoricians  call  Tropes. 

,  At  the  first  rise  of  Language,  men  would  begin 
with  giving  names  to  the  different  objects  which  they 
discerned  or  thought  of.  This  nomenclature  would^ 
at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow.  According  a9 
men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance  with 
objects  increased,  their  stock  of  names  and  words 
would  increase  also.  But  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
objects  and  ideas,  no  language  is  adequate*  No 
language  is  so  copious,  as  to  have  a  separate  word  for 
every  separate  idea.  Men  naturally  sought  to  abridge 
iMp  labour  of  multipljning  words  in  ifffimtum ;  a?d  1^ 
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order  ta  li^  less  burden  on. their  memories,  made  one 
K^rd,  which  they  had  already  appropriated  to  a 
certain  idea  or  object,  stand  also  for  some  other  idea 
or  obfect,  between  which  and  the  primary  one,  thej 
fiiund,  or  fancied  some  relation.  Thus,  the  prepo- 
sition, in,  was  originally  invented  to  express  the 
circumstance  of  place :  "  The  man  was  killed  in  the 
<<  wood/'  In  progress  of  time,  words  were  wanted 
to  express  men's  being  connected  with  certain  coni- 
ditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations  of  mind,  and 
some  resemblance,  or  analogy  being  ^cied  between 
tliese,  and  the  place  of  bodies,  the.  word,  m,  was 
employed  to  express  men's  being  so  circumstanced ; 
as,.one's  being  in  health,  or  in  sickness,  in  prosperity^ 
or  m  adversity,  in  joy,  or  in  grief,  m  doubt,  or  in 
danger,  or  in  safety.  Here  we  see  this;  preposition^ 
in,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical  signification,  or 
carried  off  from  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  som«* 
thing  else  which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it. 

Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  aU  Languages ;  and 
file  plainly  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  words.  The 
operations  of  the  mind  and  affections,  in  particular^ 
are,  in  most  languages,  described  by  words  taken 
irom  sensible  objects.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
names  of  sensible  objects  were,  in  all  languages,  the 
words  most  early  introduced ;  and  were,  by  degrees^ 
extended  to  those  mental  objects  of  which  men  had 
more  obscure  conceptions,  and  to  which  they  found 
ft  more'  difficult  to  assign  distinct  names.  They 
borrowed,  therefore,  the  name  of  some  sensible  idea, 
where  their  imagination  found  some  affinity.  Thus 
we  £^eak  of  a  piercing  judgment,  and  a  clear  head  j  a 
#^  or  a  hard  heart ;  ^  rough  or  sl  smooth  behavjoun 
We  say^  infhmed  by  anger>  warmdhy  lov^  sweUed 
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with  pride,  molted  into  grief;  iuid  these:  are  a}iBost 
the  ohly  significant  words  which  we  have  for  such 
ideas. 

But;  although  the  barrenness  of  language,  suaid  ti^ 
want  of  words,  be  doubtless  one  cause  of  the  inveni^ 
tion  of  Tropes ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only,  nor  perfaapn^ 
even  the  principal  source  of  this  form  of  speech. 
Tropes  have  arisen  more  frequently,  and  spread 
themselves  wider,  from  the  influence  which  Imagtn«- 
ation  possesses  over  Language.  TTie  train  oa  which 
this  has  proceeded  among  all  nations,  I  shall  endear 
Four  to  explain. 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impression  <»  the 
human  mind,  is  constantly  accompsuiied  with  certain 
circumstances  and  relations,  that  strike  us  at  the  same 
time.  It  never  presents  itself  to  our  view  isolSy  as 
the  French  express  it ;  that  is,  independent  on,  and 
separated  from,  every  other  thing,  but  always  occurs 
as  somehow  related  to  other  objects ;  going.  b^»^ 
them,  or  following  them ;  their  ^ect  or  their  causej 
resembling  them,  or  opposed  to  them  ;  distinguished 
by  certain  qualities,  or  surrounded  with  cer(»iii 
circumstances.  By  this  means,  every  idea  or  object 
carries  in  its  train  some  otl^r  ideas  which  may  be 
eonsidered  as  its  accessories.  These  accessories 
often  strike  the  imagination*  more  than  the  princ^al 
idea  itself.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  id^ts^ . 
OT  they  are  more  familiar  to  our  conceptions  j  cwr 
they  recall  to  our  memory  a  greater  variety  oS 
important  circumstances.  The  imagination  is  moM 
disposed  to  rest  upon  some  of  them ;  and  therefinre^ 
instead  of  using  the  proper  name  of  the  principal 
idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it  employs,  in  its 
F^e#  the  name  of  the  acces^ry  or  correspondent 
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idea ;  although  the  principal  have  a  proper  atid  well^ 
known  name  of  its  own.  Hence,  a  vast  variety  of 
tropical  or  figurative  words  obtain  currency  in  all 
languages,  through  choice,  not  neciessity ;  and  men  of 
lively  imaginations  are  every  day  adding  to  their 
number. 

e  Thus,  when  we  design  to  intimate  the  period  at 
which  a  state  enjoyed  most  reputation  or  glory,  it 
were  easy  to  employ  the  proper  words  for  expressing 
this  i  but  as  this -is  readily  connected,  in  our  imagin* 
ation»  with  the  flourishing  period  of  a  plant  or  a.tree^ 
we  lay  hold  of  this  correspondent .  idea,  and  say^ 
^<  The  Roman  empire  flourished  most  under  Augus- 
**  tu3."  The  leader  of  a  faction  is  plain  language } 
but  because  the  head  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
fanipan  body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  all  the  animal 
operations,  resting  upon  this  resemblance,  we  say^ 
"Catiline  was  the  head  of  the  party.'*  Tlie  word 
Vioic09  wait  originally  invented  to  signify  the  articulate 
sound,  formed  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth ;  but,  as 
by  means  of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and  their 
intentions  to  each  other,  Voice  soon  assumed  a  great 
many  other  meanings,  all  derived  from  this  primary 
affect.  .  f*  To  give  our  Voice**  for  any  thing,  signified^ 
to  give  our  sentiment,  in  favour  of  it.  Not  only  so  j 
but  Voice  was  transferred  to  signify  any  intimation  of 
will  or  judgment,  though  given  without  the  least 
interposition  of  Voice  in  its  literal  sense,  or  any 
sound  uttered  at  all.  Thus,  we  speak  of  listening  to 
the  Voice  of  Conscience,  the  Voice  of  Nature,  the 
Voice  oiGoA.  This  usage  takes  place,  not  so  much 
from  barrenness  of  Iwguage,  or  want  of  a  proper 
word,  as  from  an  allusion  which  we  choose  to  make 
ifi  Voice,in  its  primary  sense,  in  order  ta  convey  qu^ 
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idea,  connected  with  a  circumstaQce  "v^hich  appeal^ 
to  the  fancy  to  give  it  more  sprightliness  and  force; 

The  account  which  1  have  now  given,  and  which 
:seems  to  be  a  full  and  fair  one,  of  the  introduction  of 
Tropes  into  all  Languages,  coincides  with  what 
Cicero  briefly  hints,  in  his  third  book  de  Oratore. 
^*  Modus  transferendi  verba  latd  patet ;  quam  neces* 
^^  sitas  primum  genuit,  coacta  inopia  et  angustias^ 
•*  post  autem  delectatio,  jucunditasque  celebravit. 
*«  Nam  ut  vestis,  frigoris  depellendi  caus^  repeita 
^<  primo,  post  adhiberi  csepta  est  ad  omatum  etiam 
^^  corporis  et  dignitatem,  sic  verbi  translatio  instituta 
"  est  inopiae  causa,  frequentata,  delectationis."* 

From  what  has  been  said  it  clearly  appears,  how 
that  must  come  to  pass,  which  I  had  occasion  to 
mention  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  all  Languages  are 
most  figurative  in  their  early  state.  Both  the  causes 
to  which!  ascribed  the  origin  of  Figures,  concur  in 
producing  this  effect  at  the  beginnings  of  society. 
Language  is  then  most  barren ;  the  stock  of  proper 
names  which  have  been  invented  for  things,  is  small ; 
atid  at  the  same;  time,  imagination  exerts  great  in<f 
fluence  over  the  conceptions  of  men,  and  their 
method  of  uttering  them  ;  so  that,  both  from  necessify 
and  from  choice,  their  Speech  will,  at  that  period* 
abound  in  Tropes.    For  the  savage  tribes  of  men  are 


*  **  The  figurative  usage  of  words  is  very  extensive ;  an  usage 
**  to  which  necessity  first  gave  rise,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of 
^^  words,  and  barrenness  of  Language ;  but  which  the  pleasure  tbtlt 
**  was  found  in  it  afterwards  rendered  frequent.  For,  as  garments 
*f  w&ce  first  contrived  to  defend  our  bodies  from  the  cold,  and 
**  afterwards  irere  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  and 
*«  dignity,  so  Fif^ures  oif  l^eech,  introduced  by  want,  were  culti-^ 
**  vated  for  the  sake  of  entertainment.'*  . .    ' 
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^always  much  given  to  wonder  and  astontahioeiit. 
Every  new  objeet  surpriseg,  terrifies,  and  mak^s  a 
strong  impression  on  their  mind ;  they  are  governed 
by  imagination  and  passion  more  than  by  r^son; 
and,  of  course,  their  speech  must  be  deqply  tinctured 
•by  their  genius.  In  fact,  we  find,  that  this  is  the 
-character  of  the  American  and  Indian  Languages ; 
•bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical ;  full  of  strong 
-allusions  to  sensible  qualities,  and  to  such  objects  ais 
struck  them  most  in  their  wild  and  solitary  life.  An 
Indian  chief  makes  an  harangue  to  his  tribe,  in  a 
''style  full  of  stronger  metaphors  than  an  European 
would  use  in  an  epic  poem* 

As  Language  makes  gradual  progress  towards 
refinement,  almost  every  object  comes  to  have  a 
proper  name  given  to  it,  .and  Perspicuity  and  PrecisUMd 
are  more  studied*  But,  still,  for  the  reasons  before 
giveuj  borrowed  words,  or,  as  rhetoricians  call  them» 
Tropes,  must  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable 
place.  In  every  Language,  too,  there  are  a  multi- 
•tude  of  words,  which,  though  they  were  Figurative 
in  their  first  application  to  certain  objects,  yet,  by 
long  use,  lose  that  Figurative  power  whoUy,  and  come 
to^  be  considered  as  simple  and  literal  expressions. 
•In  this  case,  are  the  terms  which  I  remarked  before, 
as  transferred  from  sensible  qualities,  to  the  ope- 
rations or  qualities  of  the  mind,  a  piercing  judgment, 
a  clear  head,  a  hard  heart,  and  the  like.  There  are 
other  words  which  remain  in  a  sort  of  middle  state  j 
.which  have  neither  lost  wholly  their  Figurative  appli- 
cation, nor  yet  retain  so  much  of  it,  as  to  imprint 
any  remarkable  character  of  figured  Language  on  our 
Style;  such  as  these  phrases,  "  apprehend  one's 
^*  meaning  j*^  "  enter  on  a  subject  ;'*  "  follow  up  an 
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««  argiimentj**  *•  stir  up  strife;"  and  H  greai  many 
more,  of  which  our  Language  is  fulL  In  the  use  dt 
such  phrases,  correct  writers  will  always  preserve  a 
regard  to  the  figure  or  allusion  on  which  they  are 
founded,  and  will  be  careful  not  to  apply  them  in  any 
way  that  is  inconsistent  with  it.  One  maybe  <«  sheltered 
**  under  the  patronage  of  a  great  man  ;**  but  it  were 
wrong  to  say,  **  sheltered  under  the  masque  of  dissi-^ 
^<  mulation  j'^  as  a  masque  iconceals,  but  does  not 
shelter.  An  object,  in  description,  may  be  "  clothed,*' 
if  you  will,  "  with  epithets ;"  but  it  is  not  so  proper 
to  speak  of  its  being  "  clothed  with  circumstances;" 
as  the  word  "  circumstances"  alludes  to  standing 
round,  not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  these,  to 
the  propriety  of  Language,  are  requisite  in  every 
composition. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  Language  in  general ;  and  wilt 
lead  to  the  reasons,  Why  Tropes  or  Figures  contribute 
to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  Style. 

First,  They  enrich  Language,  and  render  it  more 
copious.  By  their  means,  words  and  phrai^es  are 
multiplied  for  expressing  all  sorts  of  ideas ;  for  de- 
scribing even  the  minutest  differences;  the  nicest 
shades  and  colours  of  thought ;  which  no  Language 
could  possibly  do  by  proper  words  alone,  wi^out 
assistance  from  Tropes. 

Secondly,  They  bestow  dignity  upon  Style,  The 
familiarity  of  common  words,  to  which  oUr  ears  are 
much  accustomed,  tends  to  degrade  Style.  When 
we  want  to  adapt  our  Language  to  the  tone  of  an 
elevated  subject,  we  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we 
could  not  borrow  assistance  from  Figure;  which, 
properly  employed,  have  a  similar  effect  on'Language, 
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with  what  is  produced  by  the  rich  and  splendid  dres* 
of  a  person  of  rank  j  to  create  respect,  and  to  give 
«n  air  of  magnificence  to  him  who  wears  it.  Assist* 
ance  of  this  kind  is  often  needed  in  prose  composi- 
tions ;  but  poetry  could  not  subsist  without  it.  Hence^ 
Figures  from  the  constant  Language  of  poetry.  To 
say,  that  •*  the  sun  rises,"  is  trite  and  common ;  but 
it  Incomes  a  magnificent  image  when  expressed,  as 
Mr.  Thomson  has  done : 

iBut  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.  ■ 

To  say  that  "  all  men  are  subject  alike  to  death,'^ 
presents  only  a  vulgar  idea ;  but  it  rises  and  fills  the 
imagination,  when  painted  thus  by  Horace : 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede,  pauperum  tabemas 
Regumque  turres. 

-Dmnes  eodem  cogimur ;  omnium, 
Versalur  urna,  serius,  ocyus, 
Sers  exitura,  &  nos  in  etemum 
Exilium  impositura  cymbe.* 

In  the  third  place.  Figures  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  two  objects  presented  together  to  our  view, 
i^ithout  confusion  I  the  principal  idea,  which  is  the 
subjwt  of  the  discourse,  along  with  its  accessory. 


Or, 


*  WiUi  ^qual  pace  impartial  fate 

Knocks  at  the  palace,  as  the  cottage  gate. 

We  all  must  tread  the  paths  of  fate; 

And  ever  shakes  the  mortal  urn, 
Whose  lot  ei|ifoarks  us,  soon  or  late, 

On  Charon's  boat;:ah4  never  to  ireturn.        ttiAlum* 
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which  gives  it  the  %urative  dress*  We  see  t)iie  thing* 
in  another,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it ;  which  is  always 
agreeable  to  the  mind.  For  there  is  nothing  with 
^hich  the  fancy  is  more  delighted,  than  with  coni> 
parisons,  and  resemblances  of  objects ;  and  all  Tropes, 
are  founded  upon  some  relation  or  analogy  between 
QXkB  thing  and  another.  When,  for  instance,  in 
place  of  "  youth,"  I  say,  the  "  morning  of  life  ;*' 
the  fancy  is  immediately  entertained  with  all  the 
resembling  circumstances  which  presently  occur  be- 
tween these  two  objects.  At  one  moment,  I  have  in 
my  eye  a  certain  period  pf  human  life,  and  a  certain 
^ime  of  the  day,  so  related  Uy  each  other,  that  the 
imagination  plays  between  them  with  pleasure,  and 
contemplates  two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  witJiout 
embarrassment  or  confusion.    Not  only  so,  but^ 

In  the  fourth  place.  Figures  are  attended  with  this 
farther  advantage,  of  giving  us  frequently  a  much 
dearer  and  more  striking  view  of  the  principal  object^ 
than  we  could  have  if  it  were  expressed  in  simple 
terms,  and  divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  This  iSf 
indeed,  their  principal  advantage,  in  virtue  of  whicl^ 
they  are  very  properly  said  to  illustrate  a  subject,  of 
to  throw  light  upon  it  For  they  exhibit  the  object^ 
on  which  they  are  employed  in  a  picturesque  form; 
they  can  render  an  abstract  conception,  in  some 
degree,  an  object  of  sense;  they  surround  it  with 
such  circumstances  as  enable  the  mind  to  lay  hold  of 
it  steadily,  and  to  contemplate  it  fully.  **  Those 
**  persons,"  .says  one,  "  who  gain  the  hearts  of  moat 
'*  people,  who  are  chosen  as  the  companions  of  their 
'*  softer  hours,  and  their  reliefs  from  anxiety  and 
'<  care,  are  seldom  persons  of  shining  qualities,  or 
*^  strong  virtues :  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  of  the 
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^<  soul  on  which  we  teit  oiir  eyes,  that  are  fafigued 
^  with  beholding  more  glaring  objeGts."  Here,  by 
a  happy  allusion  to  a  colour,  the  whole  conception  is 
conveyed  clear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one  word; 
By  a  well  chosen  Figure,  even  conviction  is  assisted^ 
and  the  impression  of  a  truth  upon  the  mind  made 
more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would  otherwise  be* 
As  in  the  following  illustration  of  Dr.  Young's : 
••  When  we  dip  too  deep  iii  pleasure,  we  always  stir  a 
**  sediment  that  renders  it  impure  and  noxious  :'*  or 
in  this,  *<  A  heart  boiling  with  violent  passions,  wilt 
"always  send  up  infatuating  fumes  to  the  head/* 
An  image  that  presents  so  much  congruity  betweeil 
a  moral  and  a  sensible  idea,  seiTes,  like  an  argument 
fiom  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the  author  asserts,  and 
to  induce  belief.  > 

Besides,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise 
sentiments  of  pleasure  or  aversion,  we  can  always 
Jieighten  the  emotion  by  the  Figures  which  we  introi- 
duoe;  leading  the  imagination  to  a  train,  either  of 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  of  exalting  or  debasing 
ideas,  correspondent  to  the  impression  which  we 
seek  to  make.  When  we  want  to  render  an  object 
J[)eautiful  or  magnificent,  we  borrow  images  from  all 
(-the  most  beautiful  or  splendid  scenes  of  nature ;  "We 
^thereby,  naturally  throw  a  lustre  over  our  object ; 
iwe  enliven  the  reader's  mind,  and  dispose  him  to  go 
^ongwith'us,  in  the  gay  and  pleasing  impressions 
'Which  we  give  him  of  the  subject.  This  effect  of 
£gores  is  happily  touched  in  the  following  lines  of 
'Dr  Akenside,  ,  and  illustrated  by  a  very  sublim6 
iKgure: 


Then  the  inexpressive  strain 

l^ifilises  its  enchantment.    Fancy  dreams 
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Of  sacred  fountains  and  El3rsian  groves. 

And  vales  of  bliss,  the  intellectual  Power 

Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wond'ring  ear. 

And  smiles. -  Pleas«  of  Imaginat.  1. 134. 

What  I  have  now  explained,  concerning  the  use 
and  effects  of  Figures,  naturally  leads  us  to  reflect^ 
on  the  wonderful  power  of  Language ;  and  indeedj^ 
we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the  highest  admi- 
ration. What  a  fine  vehicle  is  it  now  become  for  all 
the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind;  even  for  the 
most  subtile  and  delicate  workings  of  the  imagina- 
tion! What  a  pliant  and  flexible- instrument  in  the 
hand  of  one  who  can  employ  it  skilfully  ;  prepared  to 
take  every  form  which  he  chuses  to  give  it !  Not 
content  with  a  simple  communication  of  ideas  and 
thoughts,  it  paints  those  ideas  to  the  eye ;  it  gives^ 
colouring  and  relievo,  even  to  the  most  abstract  con* 
ceptions.  In  the  Figures  which  it  uses,  it  seti| 
mirrors  before  us,  where  we  may  behold  objecti;^ 
a  second  time,  in  their  likeness.  It  entertains  u^. 
as  with  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  pictures.^ 
disposes,  in  the  most  artificial  manner,  of  the  ligh( 
and  shade,  for  viewiqg  every  thing  to  the  best  ad^ 
vantage ;  in  fine,  from  being  a  rude  and  imperfeqt 
interpreter  of  men's  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  noyr 
passed  into  an  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  and 
refined  luxury. 

To  make  these  effects  of  Figurative  Language 
sensible,  there  are  few  authors  in  the  English  Lanif 
guage^hom  I  can  refer  to  with  more  advantage  than 
Mr.  Addison,  whose  imagination  is  at  once,  remark, 
ably  rich,  and  remarkably  correct  and  chaste.  When 
lie  is  treating,  for  instance^,  of  the  effect  which  light 
and  colours  have  to  entertain  the  fancy,  consider94 
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in  Mr.  Locked  view  of  them  as  secondary  qualitieaf> 
which  have  no  real  exigence  in  matter,  but  are  only 
ideas  in  the  mind,  with  what  beautiful  painting  has 
he  adorned  this  philosophic  speculation  !  "  Things/* 
says  he,  "  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the 
^*  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures^ 
^  and  motions.  Now,  we  are  every  where  enter- 
**tained  with  pleasing  shows  and  apparitions;  we 
**  discover  imaginary  glories  in.  the  heavens,  and  in 
**  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauiy 
•*  poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation.  But  what  a 
*»  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  Nature  should  we  be 
^*  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear, 
*<  and  the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade 
**  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls  are,  at  present,  delight- 
^*  fully  lost,  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion, 
**  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a 
*•  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods,  and 
**  meadows ;  and  at  the  same  time  hears  the  warbling 
•*  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams ;  but  upon  the 
••  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene 
"  breaks  up,  and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself 
**  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert.  It  is 
**  not  improbable  that  something  like  this  may  be 
**  the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in 
**  respect  of  the  images  it  will  receive  from  matter.** 
No.  413.  Spec. 

Having  thus  explained,  at  sufiicient  length,  the 
Origin,  the  Nature,  and  the  Eflfects  of  Tropes,  I  should 
proceed  next  to  the  several  kinds  and  divisions  of 
them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,  were  I  to  follow  the 
common  tract  of  the  scholastic  writers  on  Rhetoric, 
I  should  soon  become  tedious,  and,  I  apprehend, 
iiseless,  at  the  same  time.    Their  great  business  has 


bieen,  wit^i  a.  most  patient  and  frivolous  industryi  to 
Jbrancb  them  out  under  a  vast  number  of  divisions, 
according  to  all  the  several  modes  in  which  a  word 
may  be  carried  from  its  literal  meaning,  into  one  that 
is  figurative,  without  doing  any  more ;  as  if  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  names  and  classes  of  all  the  Tropes 
that  can  be  formed,  could  be  of  any  advantage 
towards  the  proper  or  graceful  use  of  Language.  All 
that  I  purpose  is,  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  before 
finishing  this  lecture,  a  general  view  of  the  seve^ 
sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of  words  is 
derived ;  after  which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  Lectures^ 
descend  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  some 
of  the  most  considerable  Figures  of  Speech^  and  such 
as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by  treating  of  which  I 
!^all  give  all  the  instruction  I  can  concerning  the 
proper  employment  of  Figurative  language,  and 
point  out  the  errors  and  abuses  which  are  apt  to  be 
committed  in  this  part  of  Style. 

All  Tropes,  as  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on 
the  relation  which  one  object  bears  to  another ;  in 
virtue  of  which,  the  name  of  the  one  can  be  substi* 
tuted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other;  and  by  such 
a  substitution,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  commonly 
meant  to  be  increased.  These  relations,  some  mor^ 
isome  less  intimate,  may  all  give  rise  to  Tropes.  One 
of  the  first  and  most  obvious  relations  is,  that  between 
a  cause  and  its  effect  Hence,  in  Figurative  Laik 
guage,  the  cause  is  sometimes  put  for  the  efiecL 
Thus,  Mr.  Addison,  writing  of  Italy  i 

Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flpwers  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies : 

where  the  "  whole  year**  is  plainly  intended  to  signify 
the  effects  or  productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  the 
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year.  At  other  tim^s,  again,  the  effect  is  put  for  ihe 
cause;  as  •* grey  hairs"  frequently  for  old  age^ 
which  causes  grey  hairs ;  and  *^  shade/'  for  trees 
that  produce  the  shade.  The  relation  between  the 
container  and  the  thing  contained,  is  also  so  in* 
timate  and  obvious,  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to 
Tropes : 

"  lUe  impiger  hausit 

Spumantem  pateram  &  pleno  se  proluit  auro. 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  are 
put  for  the  liquor  that  was  contained  in  the  golden 
cup!  In  the  same  manner,  the  name  of  any  country 
is  often  used  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  j 
and  Heaven,  very  com^ionly  employed  to  signify 
God,  because  he  is  conceived  as  dwelUng  in  Heaven* 
To  implore  the  assistance  of  Heaven  is  the  same  as 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  God.  The  relation 
betwixt  any  established  sign  and  the  thing  signified^ 
is  a  further  source  of  Tropes.    Hence, 

Cedant  arma  togae ;  concedat  laurea  liDgu8&. 

llie  **  toga*'  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  profes* , 
^ions,  and  the  **  laurel,''  of  military  honours,  the 
badge  of  each  is  put  for  the  civil  and  military  charac* 
ters  themselves.  To  **  assume  the  sceptre,"  is  a 
common  phrase  for  entering  on  royal  authority^  To 
Tropes,  founded  on  these  several  relations,  of  cause 
and  efiect>  container  and  contained,  sign  and  thing 
signified,  is  given  the  name  of  Metonymy* 

When  the  Trope  is^fpunded  on  the  relation  between 
an  antecedent  and  a  consequent,  or  what  goes  before 
and  immediately  foUoMTS,  it  is  then  caUed  a  Meta- 
lep3i&}  as  in  the  Roman  jrfurase  of  "  Fuit,"  or 
«  Vixit,''  to  express  that  one  wa3.  ^ead..    "JFuft 
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<*  Ulna  etingens  gloria  Dardabidtim,''  signifies^  that 
the  glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part^  or  a  part  for  the 
inrhole  }  a  genus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genuis  $ 
the  ^singular  for  the  plural,  or  the  plural  for  the 
singular  number;  in  general,  when  any  thing  less» 
or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object 
meant ;  the  figure  is  then  called  a  Synecdoche.  It 
is  very  common,  for  instance,  to  describe  a  whole 
object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it :  as,  when  we 
say,  *^  a  fleet  of  so  many  sail,"  in  the  place  of 
«*  ships ;".  when  we  use  the  "  head"  for  the  "  person," 
the  "  pole"  for  the  "  earth,"  the  "  waves"  for  the 
<<  sea."  In  like  manner  an  attribute  may  be  put  for 
a  subject ;  as  "  Youth  and  Beauty,"  for  "  the  young 
<<  and  beautiful ;"  md  sometimes  a  subject  for  its 
attribute.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  longer  on  this 
enumeration,-  which  serves  little  purpose.  I  have 
said  enough  to  give  an  opening  into  that  great 
variety  of  relations  between  objects,  by  means  of 
which  the  mind  is  assisted  to  pass  easily  from  one  .to 
^another ;  and  by  the  name  of  the  one  understands 
the  other  to  be  meant.  It  is  always  some  accessory 
klea,  which  recalls  the  principal  to  the  imagination ; 
-and  commonly  recalls  it  with  more  force,  than  if  the 
principal  idea  had  been  expressed. 

The  relation  which  is  far  the  most  fruitful  of 
Tropes,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned ;  that  is,  the  relation 
of  Similitude  and  Resemblance.  On  this  is  founded 
what  is  called  the  Metaphor:  when,  in  place  of 
using  the  proper  name  of  any  object,  we  employ  in 
its  place  the  name  of  some  other  which  is  Uke  it; 
%hich  is  a  sort  of  picture  of  it,  and  which  thereby 
^kwakens  the  conception  of  it,  with  more  force  or 
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grace»  This  Figure  is  more  frequent  thaa  all  the 
rest  put  together ;  and  the .  language,  both  of  prose 
ancj  verse,  owes  to  it  much  of  its  elegance  and  grace. 
ITiis,  therefore,  deserves  very  full  and  particular 
consideration ;  and  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
Lecture. 
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metaphor- 
After  the  preliminary  observations  I  have  madi^ 
relating  to  Figurative  Language  in  general,  I  come  now 
to  treat  separately  of  such  Figures  of  Speech  as  occur 
most  frequently,  and  require  particular  attention: 
and  I  begin  with  Metaphor.  This  is  a  figure  founded 
'entirely  on  the  resemblance  which  one  object  bears 
to  another.  Hence,  it  is  much  allied  to  Simile,  or 
Comparison;  and  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  codph 
parison,  expressed  in  aa  abridged  form.  When  I 
say  of  some  great  minister,  "  that  he  upholds  the 
•^  state,  like  a  Pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a 
i*<  whole  edifice,*'  I  fairly  make  a  comparison ;  but 
^hea  I  say  of  such  a  minister,  "  that  he  is  the  Pillar 
*««  of  the  state,'*  it  is  now  become  a  JVletaphor.  The 
^comparison  betwixt  the  Minister  and  a  Pillar,  is  made 
in  the  mind ;  but  is  expressed  without  any  pf  the 
words  that  denote  comparison.    The  cQmpm»oJi)i  i» 
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only  insinuated,  not  expressed:  the  one  otyject  is 
supposed  to  be  so  like  the  other,  that,  without 
formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the  name  of  th^ 
one  may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other^ 
•«  The  minister  is  the  Pillar  of  the  state/'  This^ 
therefore,  is  a  more  lively  and  animated  manner  of 
expressing  the  resemblances  which  imagination  .traces 
among  objects.  There  is  nothing  which  delights  the 
ikncy  more  than  this  act  of  comparing  things  toge* 
ther,  discovering  resemblances  between  them„  and 
describing  them  by  their  likeness*  The  mind  thus 
employed,  is  exercised  without  being  fatigued ;  and  is 
gratified  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ingenuity* 
We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding 
ill  Language  tinctured  strongly  with  Metaphor,  It 
insinuates  itself  even  into  familiar  conversation ;  and^ 
unsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  mind* 
The  very  words  which  I  have  casually  employed  io 
describing  this,  are  a  proof  of  what  I  say ;  tinctured^ 
insinuates,  rises  up,  are  all  of  them  metaphorical 
expressions,  borrowed  from  some  resemblance  which 
iancy  forms  between  sensible  objects  and  the  interpal 
operations  of  the  mind ;  and  yet  the  terms  are  no 
less  clear,  and  perhaps  more  expressive,  than  if  .words 
had  been  used,  which  were  to  be  taken  in  the  strict 
«nd  literal  sense. 

Though  all  Metaphor  imports  comparison,  and^ 
therefore,  is,  in  that  respect,  a  Figure  of  thought ;  yet, 
as  the  words  in  a  Metaphor  are  not  takeii  literally^ 
but  changed  from  their  proper  to  a  Figurative  sense, 
the  Metaphor  is  commonly  ranked  among  Tropes  or 
Figures  of  words.  But,  provided  the  nature  of  it  be 
,well  understood,  it  signifies  very  little  whether  we 
#all  it  a  Figure  or  a.Trope.    I  have  confined  it  to  the 


expression  of  resemblance  between  two  objeds;  I 
must  remark,  however,  that  the  word  Metaphor  m 
sometimes  used  in  a  looser  and  more  extended  sense  ; 
fi>r  the  application  of  a  term  in  any  figurative  ugni. 
fication,  whether  the  Figure  be  founded  on  resem- 
blance, or  on  some  other  relation  which  two  object 
bear  to  one  another.  For  instance  ;  when  grey  hain$ 
Are  put  for  cAA  age,  as,  "  to  bring  one's  grey  haird 
*•  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ;"  some  writers  would  eall 
this  a  Metaphor,  though  it  is  not  properly  one,  but 
what  rhetoricians  call  a  Metonymy ;  that  is,  the  effect 
put  for  the  cause ;  "  grey  hairs'*  being  the  effect  of 
old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  soit  of  resemblance  to 
it;  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  uses  Metaphor  in  this 
extended  sense,  for  any  figurative  meaning  imposed 
upon  a  word ;  as  a  whole  put  for  the  part,  or  a  part 
for  the  whole ;  a  species  for  the  genus,  or  a  genus^ 
for  the  species.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  this 
most  acute  writer  with  any  inaccuracy  on  this 
account ;  the  minute  subdivisions,  and  various  names 
of  Tropes,  being  unknown  in  his  days,  and  the 
invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  Now,  however, 
when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is  inaccurate 
to  call  every  figurative  use  of  terms  promiscuously  a 
Metaphor. 

Of  all  the  Figures  of  Speech,  none  comes  so  near 
to  painting  as  Metaphor.  Its  peculiar  effect  is  to 
give  light  and  strength  to  description ;  to  make  in« 
tellectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible  to  the  eye,  by 
giving  them  colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible  qua- 
lities. In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  however^  a 
delicate  hand  is  required;  for,  by  a  very  little 
inaccuracy,  we  are  in  hazard  of  introducing  confusion, 
in  place  of  promoting  perspicuity*    Several  ruleik 
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therefi)re,  are  necessary  to  be  given  for  the  >  prefer 
management  of  Metaphor.    But,  before  entering^  ea 
these,  I  shall  give  one  instance  of  a  very  beaAtlfiil 
Metaphor,  that  I  may  shew  the  Figure  to  full  ad- 
vantage.   I   shall    take    my    instance    from    Lord 
Bolingbroke's  Remarks  on  the  History  <^  England. 
Just  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  work,  he  is  speaking  of 
the  behaviour  of  Charles  I.  *  to  his  last  parliament : 
f*  In  a- word/*    says  he,    *^  about   a   month  aftef 
<<  their  meeting,  he  dissolved  them ;  and,  as  soott  atf 
*'  he    had  dissolved   them,   he    repented;    but  he 
f^  repented  toovlate  of  his  rashness.     Well  might  he 
<<  repent,  for  the  vessel  was  now  full,  and  this  last 
?•  drop  made  the  waters  of  bitterness '  overflow.'** 
f'  Here,*'  he  adds,  <<  we  draw  the  ciurtain,  and  put 
'<  an  end  to  our  remarks.'*    Nothing  eould  be  more 
happily  thrown  off.  .  The  Metaphor,  we  see,  inctm^ 
tinued  through  several  expressions.     The  vessel  is 
put  for  the  state  or  temper  of  the  nation  already ^/iil^ 
that  is,  provoked  to  the  highest  by  former  of^ressions 
and  wrongs ;  this  last  drop^  stands  for  theprovocatioii 
recently-  received  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the 
parliament;   and  the  overflomng  (^  the  waters   Iff 
'  kittemess^  beautifully  expresses  all  the  effects  of  re# 
sentment  let  loose  by  an  exasperated  people. 
.   On  this  passage  we  may  make  two  remarks  in 
passing.    The  one,  that  nothing  forms  a  more  spirited 
Bud  dignified  conclusion  of  a  subject,  than  a  Figure 
of  this  kind  happily  placed,  at  the  close.     We  dee 
the  effect  of  it  in  this  instance.    The  author  goes  off 
with  a  good  grace ;  and  leaves  a  strong  and  full  im«* 
preasion  of  his  subject  on  the  reader's  mind^    My 
other  reviark  is,,  the  advantage  which  a  Metaphor 
frequently  has  above  a  formal  comparison.  How  much 
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would  thcf  sentiment  here  have  been  enfeebled^  if  it 
had  been  expressed  in  the  style  of  a  regular  simile^ 
thus :  <*  Well  might  he  repent ;  for  the  state  of  the 
f*  nation,  loaded  with  grievances  and  provocation, 
<^  resembled  a  vessel  that  was  now  full,  and  this  super- 
«^  added  provocation,  like  the  last  drop  infused,  made 
^  their  rage  and  sentiment,  as  waters  of  bitterness, 
^  overflow."  It  has  infinitely  more  spirit  and  force  as: 
it  now  stands,  in  the  form  of  a  Metaphor.  *<  Well  might 
f<  he  repent  j  for  the  vessel  was  now  full ;  and  this 
♦*  last  drop  made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow."' 
Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me 
here  to  take  notice,  that  though  I  may  have  recourse 
to  this  author,  sometimes,  for  examples  of  style^ 
it  is  his  style  only,  and  not  bis  sentiments,  that 
d^^erve  praise.  It  is,  indeed,  my  opinion,  that 
there  are  few  writings  in  the  English  Language, 
which,  for  the  matter  contained  in  them,  can  be  read 
with  less  profit  or  fruit  than  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
wprks.  His  Political  Writings  have  the  merit  of  a 
very. lively  and  eloquent  style j  but  they  have  no 
pther;  being,  as  to  the  substance,  the  mere  tem« 
porary  productions  of  faction  and  party  j  no  better, 
indeed,  than  pamphlets  written  for  the  day.  His 
Posthumous,  or,  as  they  are  called,  his  Philosophical 
Works,  wherein  he  attacks  religion,  have  still  less 
merit }  for  they  are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are 
flimsy  in  the  reasoning.  An  unhappy  instance,  this 
author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so  miserably  perverted 
by.  faction  and  passion,  that  as  his  memory  will 
descend  to  posterity  with  little  honour,  so  his  pro^ 
ductions  will  soon  pass,  and  are,  indeed,  already^ 
passing  into  neglect  and  obliviout. 
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Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subjeot 
before  us,  I  proceed  to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  the  conduct  of  Metaphors ;  and  which 
are  much  the  same  for  Tropes  of  every  kind. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention,  is,  that  they  bfr 
nuited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  whichwe  treat: 
neither  too  many,  nor  too  gay ;  nor  too  elevated  for 
it  J  that  we  neither  attempt  to  force  the  subject,  by 
means  of  them,  into  a  degree  of  elevation  which  is 
not  congruous  to  it ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  allow 
it  to  sink  below  its  proper  dignity;  This  is  a  direction 
which  belongs  to  all  Figurative  Language,  and  should 
be  ^yerkeptin  view.  Some  Metaphors  are  allowable, 
nay,  beautiful  in  poetry,  which  it  would-be  absurd 
and  unnatural  to  employ  in  prose ;  some  may  be 
graceful  in  orations,  which  would  be  very  improp^ 
in  historical  or  philosophical  composition.  We  must 
remember  that  Figures  are  the  dress  of  our  senti- 
ments. As  there  is  a  natural  congruity  beitw^en 
dress  and  the  character  or  rank  of  the  person  who 
wear^  it,  a  violation  of  which  congruity  never  failfi 
to  hurt ;  the  same  holds  precisely  as  to  the  appli- 
cation  of  Figures  to  sentiment.  The  excessive  or 
unseasonable  employment,  of  them  is  mere  foppery 
in  writing.  It  gives  a. boyish  air  to  composition; 
BBd  instead  of  raising  a  subject,  in  fact,  diminishes 
its  dignity.  For,  as  in  life,  true  dignity  must  be 
founded  on  character,  not  on  dress  and  appjearance, 
so  the  dignity  of  composition  must  arise  from  senti- 
ment and  thought,  not  from  ornament.  The  affect- 
ation and  parade  of  ornament,  detract  as  much  from 
an  author,  a$  they  do  from  a  man.  Figures  and 
Metaphors,  therefore,  should,  on  no  occasion,  be  studc 
on  too  profusely ;  and  never  should  be  such  as  refuse 
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to  accord  with  the  strain  of  our  sentiment.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unnatural,  than  for  a  writer  to  carry  on  a 
strain  of  reasoning,  in  the  same  sort  of  Figurative 
Language  which  he  would  use  in  description.  When 
he  reasons,  we  look  only  for  perspicuity ;  when  he 
describes,  we  expect  embellishment ;  when  he  divides^ 
or  relates,  we  desire  plainness  and  simplicity.  One 
of  the  greatest  secrets  in  composition  is,  to  know 
when  to  be  simple.  This  always  gives  a  heightening 
to  ornament,  in  its  proper  place.  The  right  dispo- 
sition of  the  shade  makes  the  light  and  colouring 
strike  the  more:  "  Is  enim  est  eloquens,*'  say^ 
Ciceiro,  **  qui  et  humilia  subtiliter,  et  magna  graviter, 
*'et  mediocria  temjperatfe,  potest  dicere. — Nam 
"qui  nihil  potest  tranquilly,  nihil  leniter,  nihil  de« 
"finite,  distinct^,  potest  dicere,  is,  cum  non  pr»- 
*^  paratis  auribus  inflammare  rem  caepit,  furere  apud 
*«sanos,  et  quasi  inter  sobrios  bacchari  temulentus 
<*  videtur.*'  *  This  admonition  should  be  particularly 
attended  to  by  young  practitioners  in  the  art  of  writing, 
who  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  an  undistinguishing 
admiration  of  what  is  showy  and  florid,  whether  in 
its  place  or  not.  t 


*  '^  He  is  truly  eloquent  who  can  discourse  of  humble  subjects 
<'  inja  plain  style,  who  can  treat  import^t  ones  with  dignity,  and 
^*  speak  t>f  things  which  are  of  a  midSle  nature,  in  a  temperate 
''  strain*  For  one  who,  upon  no  occasion,  can  express  himiself 
f<  in  a  calm,  orderly,  distinct  manner,  when  he  begins  to  be  oA 
^*  fire  before  his  readers  are  prepared  to  kindle  along  with  him, 
^*  has  the  appearance  of  raving  like  a  madman  among  persons  who 
''  are  in  their  senses,  or  of  reeling  like  ailrunkard,  in  the  midst  of 
H  Aober  company/' 

.  t  What  person  of  the  least  taste  can  bear  the  following  passage 
in  a  late  historian?  He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  famous  act 
of  parHament  against  irregular  Marriages  in  En^d :  «  The  biB,*' 
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The  second  rule  which  I  give,  respects  the  choice 
of  objects  from  whence  Metaphors,  and  other  Figures, 
%re  to  be  drawn.     The  field  for  Figurative  Language 
k  very  wide.     All  nature,  to  speak  in  the  style  of 
Figures,  opens  its  stores  to  us,  and  admits  us  to 
gather,  from  all  sensible  objects,  whatever  can  illus- 
trate intellectual  or  moral  ideas.     Not  only  the  gay 
and  splendid  objects  of  sense,  but  the  grave,  the 
terrifying,  and  even  the  gloomy  and  dismal,  may,  on 
different  occasions^  be  introduced  into  Figures  with 
propriety.     But  we  must  beware  of  ever  using  such 
allusions  as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable,  mean, 
vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas.     Even  when  Metaphors  are 
chosen  in  order  to  vilify  and  degrade  any  object,  ah 
author  should  study  never  to  be  nauseous  in  his 
allusions.     Cicero  blames  an  orator  of  his  time,  for 
terming  his   enemy    "  Stercus  CuriaB  ;'*  *«  quamvis 
«<  sit  simile,*'  says  he,  "  tamen  est  deformis  cogitatio 
«  similitudinis/'     But,  in  subjects  of  dignity  it  is  an 
unpardonable  fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vulgar 
Metaphors.     In  the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking, 
in  Dean  Swift's  works,  there  is  a  full  and  humorous 
'  collection  of  instances  of  this  kind,  wherein  authors. 


says  he,  **  underwent  a  great  number  of  alterations  and  amend* 
"  ments,  which  were  not  effected  without  violent  contest".  This 
is  plain  language  suited  to  the  subject ;  and  we  naturally  expect, 
that  he  should  go  on  in  the  same  strain  to  tell  us,  that  after  tiiese 
contests,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  of  voices,  and  obtained 
the  royal  assent.  But  how  does  he  express  himself  in  finishing  the 
period  ;  *^  At  length,  however,  it  was  floated  through  both  houses 
<«  on  the  tide  of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  into  the  safe  harbour 
^  of  royal  approbation."  Nothing  can  be  more  puerile  than  such 
Language.  SmoUet's  History  of  England,  as  quoted  in  Critical 
Bevi^w  for  Oct.  1761,  p.  251. 
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instead  of  exalting,  have  contrived  to  degrade  their 
subjects  by  the  Figures  they  employed.  Authors  <rf 
greater  note  than  those  which  are  there  quoted,  hkVe 
at  times  fallen  into  this  error.  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
for  instance,  is  sometimes  negligent  in  his  choice  ot 
Metaphors  j  as,  when  speaking  of  the  Day  of  Judg* 
ment,  he  describes  the  world,  as  "  cracking  about 
"  the  sinners'  ears/'  Shakespeare,  whose  imagination 
was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it 
was  delicate,  often  fails  here.  The  following,  for 
example,  is  a  gross  transgression  ;  in  his  Henry  V., 
having  mentioned  a  dung-hill,  he  presently  rsuses  a 
Metaphor  from  the  steam  of  it ;  and  on  a  subject  too, 
that  naturally  led  to  much  nobler  ideas  : 

And  tliose  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dung-hills, 
They  shall  be  famed ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them. 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  8^ 

In  the  third  place,  as  Metaphors  should  be  drawn 
from  objects  of  some  dignity,  so  particular  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Metaphor,  be  clear  and  perspi- 
cuous,  not  far-fetched,  nor  difficult  to  discover.  The. 
transgression  of  this  rule  makes,  what  are  called 
harsh,  or  forced  Metaphors,  which  are  always  dis- 
pljeasipg,  because  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and  instead 
of  illustrating  the  thought,  render  it  perplexed  and 
intricate.  With  *  Metaphors  of  this  kind  Cowley 
abounds.  He,  and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  age, 
seemed  to  have'  considered  it  as  the  perfection  of 
wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses  between  objects  which  no 
other  person  could  have  discovered ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  pursue  those  Metaphors  so  far>  that  it  requires 
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some  ingenuity  to  follow  them  out,  and  comprehend 
them.  This  makes  a  Metaphor  resemble  an  senigma ; 
and  IS  the  very  reverse  of  Cicero's  rule  on  this  headtV 
**  Verecunda  debet  esse,  translatio  j  ut  dedudta  esse 
^*  in  alienum  locum  non  irruisse,  atque  ut  voluntarJo' 
**  non  vi  venisse  videatur/'  *  How  forced  and  obsdure, 
jfor  instance,  are  the  following  verses  of  Cowky; 
^(peaking  of  his  mistress : 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 
Into  the  self-same  room, 
'Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  withip, 
Like  a  granada  shot  into  a  magazine. 
Then  shall  love  keep  the  ashes  and  torn  parts 

Of  both  our  broken  hearts ;  " 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make ; 
From  her's  th'  alloy,  from  mine  the  metal  take ; 
For  of  her  heart,  he  from  the  flames  will  find 
But  little  left  behind : 
Mine  only  will  remain  entire, 
No  dross  was  there  to  perish  in  the  fire. 

in  this  manner  he  addresses  Sleep : 

In  vain,  thou  drowsy  God,  I  thee  invoke, 

For  thou  who  dost  from  fumes  arise, 

Thou  who  man's  soul  dost  overshade 

With  a  thick  cloud  by  vapours  made ; 
Canst  have  no  power  to  shut  his  eyes. 
Whose  flame's  so  pure,  that  it  s^nds  up  no  smoke : 
Yet  how  do  tears  but  from  some  vapours  rise. 

Tears  that  bewinter  all  my  year ; 
The  fate  of  Egypt  I  sustain. 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain, 

Frbm  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear : 

*  «  Every  Metaphor  should  be  modest,  so  that  it  may  carry  the 

"  appearance  of  having  been  led,  not  pf  having  forced  itself,'intCK 

^<  the  place  of  that  word  whose  room  it  occupies ;  that  it  may 

'  **  seem  to  have  come  thither  of  its   own  acQord,  and  not  bjr 

**  constraint."    De  Oratore^  lib.  iiL  c  S3. 
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But  all  my  too  much  ijioisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below.  * 

Trite  and  common  resemblances  should  indeed  be 
avoided  in  Qur  Metaphors.  To  be  new,  and  not 
vulgar,  is  a  beauty.  But  when  they  are  fetched  from 
some  likeness  too  remote,  and  lying  too  far  out  of 
the  road  of  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their 
obscurity,  they  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  ap« 
pearing  laboured,  and,  as  the  French  call  it,  "  re-. 
*'  cherche  :**  whereas  Metaphor,  like  every  other 
ornament,  loses  its  whole  grace,  when  it  does  not 
seem  natural  and  easy. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening,  which 
writers  sometimes  use  for  a  harsh  Metaphor,  when, 
they  palliate  it  with  the  expression,  as  it  "were.  This  is 
but  an  awkward  parenthesis  ;  and  Metaphors,  which 
need  this  apology  of  aii  as  it  xverd  would,  generally, 
have  been  better  omitted.  Metaphors,  too,  borrowed 
from  any  of  the  sciences,  especially  such  of  them  a^ 
belong  to  particular  professions,  are  almost  always 
faulty  by  their  obscurity. 

In  the  fourth  place^^  it  must  be  carefully  attended 
to,  in  the  conduct  of  Metaphors,  never  to  jumble 
metaphorical  and  plain  language  together ;  never  to 
construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of  it  must  be  under-, 
stood  metaphorically,  part  literally:  which  always 
produces  a  most  disagreeable  confusion.  Instances,, 
which  are  but  too  frequent,  even  in  good  authors,, 
will  make  this  rule,  and  the  reason  of  it,  be  clearly 
understood.    In  Mr.  Pope*s  translation  of  the  Odys- 


*  See  an  excellent  criticism  on  this  sort  of  metaphysical  poetry^ 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Cowley.  ' 
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sey,  Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt  departure  of  her 
son  Telemachus,  is  made  to  speak  thus  : 

Long  to  my  joys  my  dearest  Lord  is  lost. 
His  country's  buckler,  and  the  Grecian  boast ; 
Now  from  my  fond  embrace  by  tempests  torn, 
Our  other  column  of  the  state  is  borne, 
^    Nor  took  a  kind  adieu,  nor  sought  consent.*  IV.  962. 

Here,  in  one  line,  her  son  is  figured  aa  a  Column ; 
and  in  the  next,  he  returns  to  be  a  Person,  to  whom 
it  belongs  to  take  adieu,  and  to  ask  consent.  This 
is  inconsistent.  The  Poet  should  either  have  kept 
himself  to  the  idea  of  Man,  in  the  literal  sense ;  or, 
if  he  figured  him  by  a  Column,  he  should  have; 
ascribed  nothing  to  him  but  what  belonged  to  it. 
He  was  not  at  liberty  to  ascribe  to  that  Column  the 
.actions  and  properties  of  a  Man.  Such  unnatural 
mixtures  render  the  image  indistinct ;  leaving  it  to 
waver,  in  our  conception,  between  the  figurative  and 
the  literal  sense.  Horace's  rule,  which  he  applies  to 
Characters,  should  be  observed  by  all  writers  who 
deal  in  Figures : 

—  Servetur  ad  imum, 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 

Mr.  Pope,  elsewhere,  addressing  himself  to  the  King, 
says,  • 

To  thee  the  world  its  present  homage  pays, 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise. 


*  In  the  original,  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  Column,  and  the 
Metaphor  is  regularly  supported ! 

n«yT0i9i£  o^^ETti(7t  XExob^ji^ivoy  |y  ^Mvuoiat 
£^^^olr,  T^  xXtoi  fVfv  xaS'  '£XAa^«  xeu  fAtcm  *Apyo$* 
*  -         Nvy  ^  av  vroM^'  ay«iniIoy  aim^i^avh  dvcXA««  •     • 
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This^  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  plain,  that,  had  not  the  rhyme 
misled  him  to  the  choice  of  an  improper  phrase^  he 
would  have  said. 

The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  crop : 

And  so  would  have  continued  the  Figure  which  he 
had  begun.  Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished^ 
and  by  employing  the  literal  word,  praise^  when  we 
were  expecting  something  that  related  to  the  Harvest, 
the  Figure  is  broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the 
sentence  have  no  proper  correspondence  with  each 
other: 

'The  Harvest  early,  but  mature  the  Praise. 

The  Works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautiful  and 
correct  Metaphors :  such  as  that  on  a  Hero :  *<  In 
f*  peace,  thou  art  the  Gale  of  Spring ;  in  war,  the 
f<  Mountain  Storm.*'  Or  this,  on  a  Woman :  **  She 
**  was  covered  with  the  Light  of  Beauty ;  but  her 
#♦  heart  was  the  House  of  Pride.'*  They  afford^ 
however,  one  instance  of  the  fault  we  are  now  cen- 
suring :  "  Trothal  went  forth  with  the  Stream  of  his 
*<  people,  but  they  met  a  Rock :  for  Fingal  stood 
««  unmoved ;  broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  side : 
«^  nor  did  they  roll  in  safety ;  the  spear  of  the  King 
«<  pursued  their  jflight.'^  At  the  beginning,  the 
Metaphor  is  very  beautiful.  The  Stream,  the  un- 
moved Rock,  the  Waves  rolling  back  broken,  are 
expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  consistent 
Language  of  Figure  j  but  in  the  end,  when  we  are 
told,  "  they  did  not  roll  in  safety,  because  the 
**  spear  of  the  King  pursued  their  flight,*'  the  literal 
meaning  is  improperly  mixed  with  the  Metaphor; 
tiiey  are,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  prei^ented  to  u^ 

It 
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as  "wooes  that  rolU  and  men  that  may  be  pursued  and 
iODOunded  with  a  spear.  If  it  be  faulty  to  jumble 
together,  in  this  manner,  metaphorical  and  plain 
language,  it  is  still  more  so, 

In  the  fifth  place^  to  make  two  different  Metaphors 
meet  on  one  object.  This  is  what  is  called  Mixed 
Metaphor,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  grossest  abuses 
of  this  Figure;  such  as  Shakespeare's  expression^ 
^*  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles/*  I'lw 
makes  a  most  unnatural  medley,  and  confounds  th^ 
imagination  entirely.  Quinctilian  has  sufficiently 
guarded  us  against  it.  "  Id  imprimis  est  custodien« 
**  Jum,  ut  quo  genere  coeperis  translationis,  hoc  finias* 
"  Multi  autem  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumserunt^ 
"  incendio  aut  ruina  finiunt ;  quae  est  inconsequentia 
"  rerum  foedissima.'**  Observe,  for  instance,,  what 
an  inconsistent  group  of  objects  is  brought  together  by 
Shakespeare,  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Tempest; 
speaking  of  persons  recovering  their  judgment  after 
the  enchantment,  which  held  them,  was  dissolved : 

—  The  charm  dissolves  apace^ 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason,   ■ 

^,  many  ill-sorted  things  are  here  joined,  that  the 
mind  can  see  nothing  clearly }  the  morning  stealing 
upon  the  darkness,  and  at  the  same  time  melting  it ; 
the  senses  of  men  chasing  Jumes^  ignorant  JumeSy  and 
Jumes  that  mantle.     So  again  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

*  ^'We  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  end  with  the  same 
<*  kind  of  Metaphor  widi  which  we  have  begun.  Some,  when  they 
^  Jbiegia  tbe  figure  with  a  Tempest,  conclude  it  with  a  Confiagra-^ 
'<  tion ;  which  forms  a  shameful  inconsistency." 
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— ^—  as  glorious, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  from  heaveni 
Unto  the  white  uptum'd  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Here,  the  angel  is  represented  as,  at  one  moment 
bestriding  the  clouds,  and  sailing  upon  the  air  j  and 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  air  too;  which  forms  such  a 
confused  picture,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  imagin- 
ation to  comprehend  it. 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakespeare  sometimes 
fall  into  this  error  of  mixing  Metaphors.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  the  following  inaccuracy  should  have 
escaped  Mr.  Addison  in  his  letter  from  Italy  : 

I  bridle  in  my  struggling  muse  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain.* 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled ;  but 
when  we  speak  of  launching^  we  make  it  a  ship ;  and 
by  no  force  of  imagination,  can  it  be  supposed  both 
a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment ;  bridled^  to  hinder 
it  from  launching.  The  same  Author,  in  one  of  his 
Numbers  in  the  Spectator,  says,  "  There  is  not  a 
«*  single  view  of  human  nature,  which  is  not  sufficient 
« to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  Pride."  Observe  the 
incoherence;  of  the  things  here  joined  together^ 
making  "  a  view  extinguish,  and  extinguish  seeds." 
Horace,  also,  is  incorrect  in  the  following  passage: 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  pregrarat  artes 
Infra  se  positas.  — 


*  In  my  observation  on  this  passage,  I  find,  that  I  had  coindded 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  passes  a  similar  censure  upon  it  in  his  life 
of  Addison. 
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J7n7  qui  p'dgr^vaf.-^He  dazzles  who  bears  down  with 
his  weight ;  makes  plainly  an  inconsistent  mixture  of 
metaphorical  ideas.  Neither  can  this  other  passage 
be  altogether  vindicated : 

Ah!  quanta  laboras  in  Charybdiy 
Digne  puer,  meliore  flamma ! 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  said  to  be 
a  flame,  not  good  enough  for  this  young  man; 
meaning,  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  the  object  of 
his  passion.  Flame  is,  indeed,  become  almost  a 
literal  word  for  the  passion  of  love ;  but  as  it  still 
retains,  in  some  degree,  its  figurative  power,  it  should 
never  have  been  used  as  synonymous  with  water,  and 
mixed  with  it  in  the  same  Metaphor.  When  Mr. 
Pope  (Eloisa  to  Abelard)  says, 

All  then  is  full,  possessing  and  possest. 
No  craving  void  left  aking  in  the  breast ; 

A  void  may,  metaphorically,  be  said  to  crave  ;  but  can 
a  void  be  said  to  ake  ? 

A  good  rule  has  been  given  for  examining  the  pro- 
priety of  Metaphors,  when  we  doubt  whether  or  not 
they  be  of  the  mixed  kind  j  namely,  that  we  should 
try  to  form  a  picture  upon  them,  and  consider  how 
the  parts  would  agree,  and  what  sort  of  figure  the 
whole  would  present,  when  delineated  with  a  pencil. 
By  this  means  we  should  become  sensible,  whether 
.  inconsistent  circumstances  were  mixed,  and  a  mon- 
strous image  thereby  produced,  as  in  all  those  faulty 
instances  I  have  now  been  giving  j  or  whether  the 
object  was,  all  along,  presented  in  one  natural  and 
consistent  point  of  view. 

As  Metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so,  in  the 
sixth  place,  we  should  avoid  crowding  them  together 
on  the  same  object.  Supposing  each  of  the  Metaphors 
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to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet,  if  they  be  heaped  on 
one  another,  they  produce  a  confusion  somewhat  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  mixed  Metaphor.  We  itiay 
judge  of  this  by  the  following  passage  from  Horace: 

Motum  ex  Metello  consule  civicum, 
Bellique  causas,  et  vitiay  et  modos, 

Ludumque  fortune,  gravesque 

Principum  amicitias,  &  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus, 
Periculosse  plenum  opus  aleae 
Tractas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso.*  Lib.IL  I* 

This  passage,  though  very  poetical,  is,  however, 
harsh  and  obscure ;  owing  to  no  other  cause  but  this, 
that  three  distinct  Metaphors  are  crowded  together, 
to  describe  the  difficulty  of  Pollio's  writing  a  history 
of  the  civil  wars.  First,  "  Tractas  arma  uncta  cru- 
"  oribus  nondum  expiatis  ;*'  next,  "  Opus  plenum 
**  periculosae  aleae ;"  and  then,  "Incedis  per  igi\e^ 
•'  suppositos  doloso  cineri.'^  The  mind  has  difficulty 
in  passing  readily  through  so  many  different  views 
given  it,  in  quick  succession,  of  the  same  object. 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  Metaphors,  which 
I  shall  add,  in  the  seventh  place,  is,  that  they  be  not 

*  Of  warm  commotions,  wrathful  jars, 
The  growing  seeds  of  civil  wars ; 

Of  double  fortune's  cruel  games, 

The  specious  means,  the  private  aims. 
And  fatal  friendships  of  the  guilty  great, 
Mf& !  how  fatal  to  the  Roman  state ! 

Of  mighty  legions  late  subdu'4,  ^ 

And  arms  with  Latian  blood  embru'd ; 

Yet  unatoned,  (a labour  vast 

Doubtful  the  die,  and  dire  the  cast!) 
You  treat  adventuroas,  and  incautious  tread 
On  fires  with  f^thlees  embers  overspprea^-  .    Frakcii 
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too  far^ur^uecj.  If  the  resemblance  on  which  the 
Figure  k  founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and  carried 
into  all  its  minute  circumstances,  we  make  an 
allegory  instead,  of  a  Metaphor ;  we  tire  the  reader, 
who  sooti  becomes  weary  of  this  play  of  fancy ;  and 
we  render  our  discourse  obscure.  This  is  called, 
straining  a  Metaphor.  Cowley  deals  in  this  to  excess; 
and  to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that 
intricacy  and  bajFshness,  in  his  figurative  Language, 
which  I  before  remarked.  Lord  Shaflesburyjs  some- 
times guilty  of  pursuing  his  Metaphors  too  far« 
Fond,  to  a  high  degree,  of  every  decoration  of  style, 
when  once  he  had  hit  upon  a  Figure  that  pleased 
him,  he  was  extremely  loath  to  part  with  it.  Thus, 
in  his  Advice  to  an  Author,  having  taken  up  soli- 
loquy, or  meditation,  under  the  Metaphor  of  a 
psoper  method  of  evacuation  for  an  author,  he 
piirsues  this  Metaphor  through  several  pages,  under 
all  the  forms  "  of  discharging  crudities,  throwing  off 
«  froth  and  scum»  bodily  operation,  taking  physic, 
f*  curing  indigestion,  giving  vent  to  choler,  bile, 
**  flatulencies,  and  tumours;"  till,  at  last,  the  idea 
jbecomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Young  also  often  trespasses 
in  the  same  way.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  writer 
'  in  figurative  Language  is  great,  and  deserves  to  be 
remarked.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  had  a 
stronger  imagination  than  Dr.  Young,  or  one  more 
fertile  in  Figures  of  every  kind.  His  Metaphors  are 
often  new,  and  often  natural  and  beautiful.  But  his 
imagination  was  strong  and  rich,  rather  than  delicate 
and  correct.  Hence,  in  his  Night  Thoughts^  there 
prevails  an  obscurity,  and .  a  hardness  in  his  style. 
The  Metaphors  are  frequently  too  bold,  and  fre- 
quently too  far  pursued ;  the  reader  is  dazzled  rather 
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than  enlightened ;  and  kept  constantly  on  the  stretch 
to  keep  pace  with  the  author.  We  may  observe,  for 
instance,  how  the  following  Metaphor  is  spun  out : 

Thy  thoughts  are  vagabond ;  all  outward-bound^ 

Midst  sands  and  rocksy  and  storms^  to  cruise  for  pleasure ; 

If  gain'd,  dear  bought;  and  better  miss'd  than  gain'd. 

Fancy  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore. 

Thy  cargo  brings ;  and  pestilence  the  prize ; 

Then  such  the  thirst,  insatiable  thirst. 

By  fond  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more. 

Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tired* 

Speaking  of  old  age,  he  says  it  should 

Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean,  it  must  sail  so  soon : 
And  put  good  works  on  board ;  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown. 

The  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful; 
««  walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent,"  &c.  but  when  he 
continues  the  Metaphor,  ^<  to  putting  good  works  on 
"  board,  and  waiting  the  wind,"  it  plainly  becomes 
strained,  and  sinks  in  dignity.  Of  all  the  English 
authors,  I  know  none  so  happy  in  his  Metaphors  as 
Mr.  Addison.  His  imagination  was  neither  so  rich 
nor  s6  strong  as  Dr.  Young's ;  but  far  more  chaste 
and  delicate.  Perspicuity,  natural  grace,,  and  ease, 
always  distinguish  his  Figures.  They  are  neither 
harsh  nor  strained ;  they  never  appear  to  have  been 
studied  or  sought  after  j  but  seem  to  rise  of  their 
own  accord  from  the  subject^  and  constantly  em- 
bellish it. 

I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  Metaphor,  and  the 
rules  that  should  govern  it  j  a  part  of  style  so  im- 
portant, that  it  required  particular  illustration.  X 
have  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  Allegory. 

An  Allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  Me* 
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taphor ;  as  it  ia  the  representation  of  some  one  thing 
by  another  that  resembles  it ;  and  that  is  made  to 
stand  for  it.  Thus,  in  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma^ 
Emma  in  the  following  allegorical  manner  describes 
her  constancy  to  Henry : 

'  Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  witb  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea, 
Whfle  gentle  zephyrs  play  with  prosp'rous  gales, 
And  fortune's  favour  fills  the  swelling  sails, 

'    But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore, 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar? 

We  may  take  also  from  the  Scriptures  a  very  fine 
example  of  an  Allegory,  in  the  80th  Psalm ;  where 
the  people  of  Israel  are  represented  under  the  image 
of  a  vine,  and  the  Figure  is  supported  throughout 
with  great  correctness  and  beauty:  "  Thou  hast 
'*  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out 
*«  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst 
<<  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep 
«*  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered 
•*  with  the  shadow  of  itj  and  the  boughs  thereof 
<<  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her 
**l)oughs  into  the  sea,  and  her  branches  into  the 
"  river.  Why  hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so 
"  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her  ? 
"  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it ;  and  the 
"  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it.  Return,  we 
**  beseech  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts ;  look  down  from 
«  Heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this  vine  V*  Here 
there  is  no  circumstance  (except  perhaps  one  phrase 
at  the  beginning,  "  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen") 
that  does  not  strictly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  quadrates  happily  with  the 
Jewish  state  represented  by  this  Figure.  This  is  the 
first  and  principal  requisite  in  the   conduct  of  an 
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Allegory,  that  the  figurative  and  the  literal  meaning 
b^  Bot  mixed  inconsistently  together.  Tor  instancei 
instead  of  describing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the.boar 
froth  the  wood  and  devoured  by  the  wild  beast  of  the 
field,  had  the  .Psalmist  said,  it  was  afflicted  fay 
heathens,  or  overcome  by  enemies  (which  is  the  real 
meaning)^  this  would  have  ruined  the  Allegory,  and 
produced  the  same  confusion,  of  which  I  gave  exam- 
pies  in  Metaphors,  when  the  figurative  and  literal 
sense  are  mixed  and  jumbled  together.  Indeed,  the 
same  rules  that  were  given  for  Metaphors,  may  also 
be  applied  to  Allegories,  on  account  of  the  afiinity 
they  bear  to  each  other.  The  only  material  difierence 
between  them,  besides  the  one  being  short,  and  the 
other  being  prolonged,  is,  that  a  Metaphor  always 
explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are  connected  with 
it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning ;  as  when  I 
say,  "  Achilles  was  a  Lion  :**  an  "  able  Minister  is 
"  the  Pillar  of  the  state  j"  my  Lion  and  my  t^illar 
are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of  Achilles 
and  the  Minister,  which  I  join  to  them :  but  an  Alle- 
gory is,  or  may  be,  allowed  to  stand  more  disconnected 
with  the  literal  meaning ;  the  interpretatioii  not  so 
directly  pointed  out,  but  left  to  our  own  reflection. 

Allegories  were  a  favourite  method  of  delivering 
instructions  in  ancient  times ;  for  what  we  call  Fable§ 
or  Parables  are  no  other  than  Allegories  j  where,  by 
words  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts  or  inanimate 
objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  are  figured;  and 
what  we  call  the  moral,  is  the  unfigured  sense  or 
meaning  of  the  Allegory,  An  -Enigma  or  Riddle  is 
also  a  species  of  Allegory  j  one  thing  represented  or 
imagined  by  another,  but  purposely  wrapt  up  under 
so  many  circumstances,  as  to  be  rendered  obscure/ 
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Where  a  riddle  is  not  intended,  it  is  always  si  fault  in 
Allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  meaning  should  b6 
easily  seen  through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it. 
However,  the  jproper  mixture  of  light  and  shade  in 
such  compositions,  the  exact  adjustment  of  all  the 
figurative  circumstances  with  the  literal  sense,  so  as 
neither  to  lay  the  meaning  too  bare  and  open,  nor  to 
cover  and  wrap  it  up  too  much,  has  ever  been  found 
an  affair  of  great  nicety  j  and  there  are  few  species  of 
composition  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  so  as 
to  i^ease  and  command  attention,  than  in  Allegories; 
In  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Spectator,  we  have 
examples  of  Allegories  very  happily  exe.cuted. 


LECTURE  XVI. 


HYPERBOLE  —  PERSONIFICATION  —  APOSTROPHE.^ 

The  next  Figure  concerning  which  I  am  to  treat  is 
called  Hyperbole,  or  Exaggeration.  It  consists  in 
magnifying  an  object  beyond  its  natural  bounds.  It 
miay  be  considered  i^ometimes  33  a  Trope,  and  some* 
times  as  a  Figure  of  thought :  and  here  indeed  the 
distinction  between  these  two  classes  begins  not  to  be 
clear,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  that  we  should  have 
recourse  to  metaphysical  subtilties,  in  order  to  keep 
thc^m  distinct    Whether  we  call  it  Trope  or  Figure, 
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it  is  pfoin  that  it  is  a  mode  of  speech  which  hath 
mmie  foundation  in  nature.  For  in  all  languages, 
even  in  common  conversation,  hyperbolical  expres- 
sions very  frequently  occur ;  as  swift  as  the  wind ;  as 
white  as  the  snow ;  and  the  like :  and  our  conmaon 
forms,  of  compliment,  are  almost  all  of  them  extra- 
vagant Hypetboles.  If  any  thing  be  remarkably  good 
or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  instantly  ready  to  add 
to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet ;  and  to  make  it  the 
greatest  or  best  we  ever  saw.  The  imagination  has 
always  a  tendency  to  gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its 
present  object,  and  carrying  it  to  excess.  More  or 
less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  language, 
according  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  the 
people  who  speak  it.  Hence  young  people  deal 
always  much  in  Hyperboles.  Hence  the  language  of 
the  Orientals  was  far  more  hyperbolical  than  that  of 
the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or,  if 
you  please,  of  more  correct  imagination.  Hence, 
among  all  writers  in  early  times,  and  in  the  rude 
periods  of  society,  we  may  expect  this  Figure  to 
abbund.  Greater  experience,  and  more  cultivated 
society,  abate  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and  chasten 
the  manqer  of  expression. 

The  exaggerated  expressions  to  which  our  ears  are 
accustomed  in  conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as 
Hyperboles.  In  an  instant  we  make  the  proper 
abatement,  and  understand  them  according  to  their 
just  value.  But  when  there  is  soaneithing  striking 
and  unusual  in  the  form  of  a  hyperbolical  expression, 
it  then  rises  into  a  Figure  df  Speech  which  draws  our 
attention :  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
unless  the  reader's  imagination  be  in  such  a  statei  a^ 
disposes  it  to  rise  and  swell  along  with  the  hyper- 
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bolical  expression,  he  is  always  hurt  and  offended  by 
it-  For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force  is  pat  upon  him ; 
he  is  required  to  strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when  he 
feels  no  inclination  to  make  any  such  effort.  Hence 
the  Hyperbole  is  a  Figure  of  difficult  management ; 
and  ought  neither  to  be  frequently  usedy  nor  long 
dwelt  upon.  On  some  occasions,  it  is  undoubtedly 
proper,  being,  as  was  before  observed,  the  natural 
style  of  a  sprightly  and  heated  imagination;  but 
when  Hyperboles  are  unseasonable,  or  too  frequent, 
they  render  a  composition  frigid  and  unaffecting. 
They  are  the  resource  of  an  author  of  feeble  imagin- 
ation ;  of  one,  describing  objects  which  either  want 
native  dignity  in  themselves ;  or  whose  dignity  he 
cannot  shew  by  describing  them  simply,  and  in  their 
Just  proportions,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  rest 
upon  tuniid  and  exaggerated  expressions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds;  either  such  as  are 
employed  in  description,  or  such  as  are  suggested  by 
thjp  warmth  of  passion.  The  best  by  far  are  those 
which  are  the  effect  of  passion ;  for  if  the  imagiiv- 
ation  has  a  tendency  to  magnify  its.  objects  beyond 
their  natural  proportion,  pa3sion  posses3es  this  ten- 
dency in  a  vastly  stronger  degree ;  and  therefore  not 
only  excuses  the  most  daring  Figures,  but  very  often 
renders  ihem  natural  and  just.  All  passions,  with. 
out  exception,  love,  terror,  amazement,  indignation, 
iinger,  and  even  grief,  throw  the  mind  into  confusion, 
aggravate  their  objects,  and  of  course  prompt  a  hyper*- 
boUcal  style*  Hence  the  following  sentiments  of 
Satan  in  Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are  described, 
contain  nothing  but  what  is  iiatural  and  proper  ^ 
exhibiting  the  pictttiPe  of  a  mind  agitated  with  rage 
and  despair  i  .       .     >.  . 
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'  Me»  miierable!  which  way  shall  I  flie 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  way  I  flie  is  Hell|  myself  am  Hell» 
And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep. 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide. 
To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Hearen.  B.iv.  L7S« 

In  simple  description,  though  Hyperboles  are  not 
excluded,  yet  they  must  be  used  with  more  caution, 
and  require  more  preparation,  in  order  to  make  the 
mind  relish  them.  Either  the  object  described  must 
be  of  that  kind,  which  of  itself  seizes  the  fancy 
strongly,  and  disposes  it  to  run  beyond  bounds; 
something  vast,  surprising,  and  new,  or  the  writer^s 
art  must  be  exerted  in  heating  the  fancy  gradually, 
and  preparing  it  to  think  highly  of  the  object  which 
he  intends  to  exaggerate.  When  a  poet  is  describing 
an  earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  when  he  has  brought 
us  into  the  midst  of  a  battle,  we  can  bear  strong 
Hyperboles  without  displeasure.  But  ^hen  he  is 
describing  only  a  woman  in  grief,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  disgusted  with  such  wild  exaggeration  as  the 
following,  in  one  of  our  dramatic  poets : 

—  I  found  her  on  the  floor 
In  all  the  storm  of  grief,  yet  beautiful ; 
Pouring  forth  tears  at  such  a  lavish  rate, 
That  were  the  world  on  fire,  they  might  have  drown*d 
The  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  quench'd  the  mighty  ruin.      Lsk. 

This  is  mere  bombast.  The  person  herself  who 
was  under  the  ilistracting  agitations  of  grief,  might 
be  permitted  to  h}'perbolize  strongly ;  but  the  spec- 
tator describing  her^  cannpt  be  allowed  an  equal 
liberty:  for  this  plaip  reason,  that  the  one  is  svlp^ 
posed  to  utter  the  sentiments  of  passion,  the  other 
speaks  only  the  Ismguage  of  description,  which  is 
always  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  on  a 
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lower  tone:  a  distinction  which»  however  obvious^ 
bas  not  been  attended  to  by  many  writers.    : 

How  far  a  Hyperbole,  supposing  it  properly  intro- 
ducedy  may  be  safely  carried  without  over-stretching 
it ;  what  is  the  proper  measure  and  boundary  of  this 
Figure,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by 
any  precise  rule.  Good  sense  and  just  taste  must 
determine  the  point,  beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we 
become  extravagant.  Lucan  may  be  pointed  out  as 
an  author  apt  to  be  excessive  in  lih  Hyperboles. 
Among  the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman  Poets 
to.  their  Emperors,  it  had  become  fashionable  to  ask 
them,  what  part  of  the  heavens  they  would  chuse  for. 
their  habitation,  after  they  should  have  become 
Gqds?  Virgil  had  already  carried  this  sufficiently 
&r  in  his  address  to  Augustus  : 


>  Tibi  brachia  contrahit  ii^enft 


Scorpius,  &  Coeli  justa  plus  parte  relinquiu*  Gxob.  I» 

But  this  did  not  suffice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo 
all  his  predecessors,  in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he 
very  gravely  beseeches  him  not  to  chuse  his  place 
near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  sure  to  occupy 
just  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  lest,  by  going  either 
to  one  side  or  other,  hia  weight  should  overset  the 
universe : 

Sed  neque  in  Arctoo  sedem  tibi  legeris  orbe 

Nee  polus  adversi  calidus  qua  mergitur  austri : 

JEtheris  immensi  partem  si  presseris  unam 

Sentiet  axis  onus.    Librati  pondera  Coeli 

Orbe  tene  medio.f  —  Phars.  !•  55* 

*  <*  The  Scorpion  ready  to  receive  thy  laws, 
'*  Yields  half  his  region,  and  contracts  his  paws." 

f  But,  oh !  whateyer  be  thy  Godhead  great, 
Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  seat; 
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Such  thoughts '8S  these,  are  what  the  French  call 
outris^  and  always  proceed  from  afcdse  firi^  of  genius* 
1%6  Spanish  and  African  writefs,  as  TertulUan, 
Oyprian;  Augustin,  are  remarked  for  being  fond  of 
them.  As  in  that  epitaph  on  Charles  Y •  by  a  Spanish 
writer : 

Pfo  turaulo  ponas  orfoein>  pro  tegiAine  coelum, 
Sidera  pro  facibus,  pro  laGrymis  iQHria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness ; 
but  wherever  reason  and  good  sense  are  so  much 
violated,  there  can  be  no  true  beauty.  Epigrammatic 
writers  are  frequently  guilty  in  this  respect ;  resting 
the  whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  some  extrava- 
gant hyperbolical  turn ;  such  as  the  following  of 
Dr.  Ktcairn's,  upon  Holland's  being  gained  from  the 
ocean: 

Tellurem  fecere  Dii ;  sua  littora  Belgae ; 

Immensifeque  molis  opds'  utrumque  fuit ; 
Dii  vacuo  sparsas  glomerirunt  aethere  terras^ 

Nil  ibi  quod  operi  possit  obesse  fuit. 
.    At  Belgisy  maria  &  coeli  naturaque  rerum 

Obstitit ;  obstantes  hi  domu^re  Deos. 

So  much  for  the  Hj^perbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those 
Figures  which  lie  altogether  in  the  thought  j  where 
the  words  are  taken  in  their  common  and  literal 
sense. 


Nor  deign  thou  near  the  frozen  Bear  to  shiney 

Nor  where  the  sultry  southern  stars  decline. 

Press  not  too  much  on  any  part  the  sphere. 

Hard  were  the  task  thy  weight  divine  to  bear ; 

Soon  would  the  axis  feel  the  unusual  load, 

And>  groanibg,  bend  beneath  th' incumbent  God; 

O'er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  limit  thou  riset 

And  with  a  juster  bakoce  Ax  ifelie  akies.  Ro wk. 
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Among  these,  the  iSrst  phce  is  unquesddonably  dm 
to  Personification,  or  that  Figure  by  which  we  attri^ 
bute  Cfe  and  action  to  inanimate  objects^  The 
technical  term  for  fJiis  is  Proaqpbpoeia :  but  as  Ber^ 
sonification  is  of  the  same  itnport,^  and  move  aUied/ta 
our  own  language,  it  will  be  better  fo  use  this  word.  > 
.  It  is  a  Figure,  the  use  of  which  is  very  extensive 
and  ita  foundation  laid,  deep  in  human  nature.  At 
first  view^  and  when  considered  abstractly,  it  wdold 
appear  to  bo  a  Figure  of  the  utmost  boldness,  and  to 
border  on  the  extravagant  and. ridiculous.  .  For  w}ialk 
can  seem. more  remc^te  from  the  track  of  reasoiiaUe 
thou^t,  than  to  s^ak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields 
and  livers,  as  if  they  were  living  creatures,  and:)t4( 
attribute  to  them  thought  and  sensation,  afiectipm^ 
and  actions?  One  might  imagine  this  to  be  no  more 
than  childish  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste  cotdd 
reli^.  In.fact,  however,  the  case  is  very  difierent. 
No  ^ch  ridiculous  effect  is  produced  by  F^rsoniii» 
cation,  when  properly  employed;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agree^le ;  nor  is  any 
very  uncommon  degree  of  passion  required,  in  order 
to  niake  us  relish  it.  All  poetry,  even  in^^its  most 
gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds  with  it.  From^ 
prose,  it  is  far  from  being  excluded ;.  nay,  in  qomsion 
conversation,  very  frequent  approaches  are  made  t& 
it.  When  we  say,  the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,  or  the 
earth  &niles  with  plenty  j  when  we  speak  of  ambition'0 
being  restksSj  or  a  disease  being  decei^l,  sucih  ex« 
pressions  shew  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  eaii 
accommodate  the  properties  of  living  creatures  to 
things  that  are  inammate,  or  to  abstract  conceptipha 
of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  woon 
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derful  proneness  in  human  nature  to  animate  all 
objects.  Whether  this  arises  from  a  sort  of  assimi« 
lating  principle,  from  a  propension  to  spread  a  re- 
semblance of  ourselyes  over  all  other  things,  or  from 
whatever  other  cause  it  arises,  so  it  is,  that  almost 
every  emotion  which  in  the  least  agitates  the  mindy 
bestows  upon  its  object  a  momentary  idea  of  life. 
Let  a  man  by  any  unwary  step,  sprain  his  ankle,  or 
hurt  his  foot  upon  a  stone,  and,  in  the  ruffled  discom- 
posed moment,  he  will,  sometimes,  feel  himself 
disposed  to  break  the  stone  in  pieces,  or  to  utter 
passionate  expressions  against  it,  as  if.  it  had  done 
him  an  injury.  If  one  has  been  long  accustomed  to 
a  certain  set  of  objects,  which  have  made  a  strong 
impression  on  his  imagination ;  as  to  a  house,  where 
he  has  passed  many  agreeable  years ;  or  to  fields,  and 
trees,  and  mountains,  among  which  he  has  often 
walked  with  the  greatest  delight :  when  he  is  obliged 
to  part  with  them,  especially  if  he  has  no  prospect 
of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can  scarce  avoid 
having  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  as  when  he 
is  living  old  friends.  They  seem  endowed  with  life. 
They  become  objects  of  his  affection  j  and  in  die 
moment  of  his  parting,  it  scarce  seems  absurd  to 
him*  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  and  to  take 
a  formal  adieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life  which  is  made 
upon  us,  by  the  more  magnificent  and  striking 
oh^cts  of  nature  especially,  that  I  doubt  not,  in  the 
least,  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  multipli<* 
cation  of  divinities  in  the  Heathen  world.  The  belief 
of  Dryads  and  Naiads,  of  the  Genius  of  the  Wood^ 
and  the  God  of  the  River,  among  men  of  lively  ima-i 
gination$^  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  easily  arjpse 
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from  this  turn  of  mind.     When  their  favourite  rural 
objects  had  oflen  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it 
was  an  easy  transition  to  attribute  to  them  some  real 
divinity,  some  unseen  power  or  genius  which  inha- 
bited them,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonging  te 
them.     Imagination  was   highly  gratified,   by  thus 
gaining  somewhat  to  rei^  upon  with  more  stability ; 
and  when  belief  coincided  so  much  with  imagination, 
very  slight  causes  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  it. 
From  this  deduction  may  be  easily  seen  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  Personification  makes  so  great  a 
figure   in  all  compositions,    where  imagination   or 
passion  have  any  concern.  On  innumerable  occasions, 
it  is  the  very  language  of  imagination  and  passion, 
and,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  attended  to,  apd  exa* 
mined  with  peculiar  care.     There  are  three  different 
degrees  of  this  Figure ;  which  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
and  distinguish,  in  order  to  determine  the  propriety 
of  its  use.     The  first  is,  when  some  of  the  properties 
or  qualities  of  living  creatures  are  ascribed  to  inani- 
mate objects;    the  second,    when  those  inanimate 
objects  are  introduced  as  acting  like  sach  as  have  life ; 
and  the  third,  wheja  they  are  represented,  either  as 
speaking  to  us,  or  as  listening  to  what  we  say  to  them. 
The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  Figure,  consists 
in  ascribing  to  inanimate  objects  some  of  the  qualities 
of  living  creatures.    Where  this  is  done,  as  is  most 
commonly  the  case,  in  a  word  or  two,  and  by  way  of 
an  epithet  added  to  the  object,  as,  ^'  a  raging  storm, 
"  a  deceitful  disease,  a  cruel  disaster,'*  &C.,  it  raises 
the  style  so  little,  that  the  humblest  discourse  will 
admit  it  without  any  force.     This,  indeed,  is  such  an 
obscure  degree  of  Personification,   that  one  may 
doubt  whether  it  deserves  the  name,  and  might  nol 
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be  classed  wiUi  simple  Metaphor,  which  escape  in  a 
manner  unnoticed.  Happily  employed,  however,  it 
sometimes  adds  beauty  and  sprightliness  to  an  ex« 
pression,  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil : 

Aut  conjurato  descendens.Dacus  ab  Istro. 

Geor.  11.474. 

Where  the  personal  epithet,  conjurato^  applied  to  the 
river  Istro,  is  infinitely  more  poetical  than  if  it  had 
been  applied  to  the  person  thus : 

Aut  Gonjuratus  descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro. 

A  very  little  taste  will  make  any  one  feel  the  difference 
between  these  two  lines. 

The  next  degree  of  this  figure  is,  when  we  in- 
troduce  inanimate  objects  acting  like  those  that  have 
life.  Here  we  rise  a  step  higher,  and  the  Personi- 
fication becomes  sensible.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  action,  which  we  attribute  to  those  inanimate 
objects,  and  the  particularity  with  which  we  describe 
it,  such  is  the  strength  of  the  Figure.  When  pur- 
sued to  any  length,  it  belongs  only  to  studied 
harangues,  to  highly  figured  and  eloquent  discourse ; 
when  slightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted  into 
subjects  of  less  elevation.  Cicero,  for  instance, 
speaking  of  the  cases  where  killing  another  is 
lawful  in  self-defence,  uses  the  following  words: 
"  Aliquando  nobis  gladius  ad  occidendum  hominem 
<*  ab  ipsis  porrigitur  legibus.'*  (Orat*  pro  Milone.) 
The  expression  is  happy.  The  laws  are  personified, 
as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for 
putting  one  to  death.  Such  short  Personifications 
as  these  may  be  admitted,  even  into  moral  treatises, 
or  works  of  cool  reasoning;  and,  provided  they 
be  easy  and  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not  cloyed 
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with  too  ifrequent  returns  of  them,  they  have  a 
^ood  effect  on  style,  and  render  it  both  strong  and 
lively.  • 

The  genius  of  our  Language  gives  us  an  advarrtage 
in  the  use  of  this  Figure.  As,  with  us,  no  ^sub- 
starytive  nouns  have  gender,  or  are  masculine  and 
feminine,  except^the  proper  names  of  male  and  female 
creatures;  by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate 
object,  or  abstract  idea,  that  is,  in  place  of  the  pro- 
noun it,  using  the  personal  pronouns,  he  or  she,  we 
.presently  raise  the  style,  and  begin  Personification. 
In  solemn  discourse,  this  may  often  be  done  to  good 
purpose  when  speaking  of  religion,  or  virtue,  or  our 
country,  or  any  such  object  of  dignity.  I  shall  give 
a  remarkably  fine  example  from  a  sermon  of  Kshop 
Sherlock's,  where  we  shall  see  natural  religion  beauti- 
fully personified,  and  be  able  to  judge  from  it  of  th6 
Spirit  and  grace  which  this  Figure,  when  well  con- 
ducted, bestows  on  a  discourse.  I  must  take  notice; 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  this  F%ure; 
carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  elevation, 
will  admit,  and,  therefore,  suited  only  to  compositions 
where  the  great  efforts  of  eloquence  are  allowed.  The 
author  is  comparing  together  our  Saviour  and  Ma- 
homet:  "Go,"  says  he,  "  to  your  Natural  Religion  j 
^  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  arrayed 
**  in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  th6 
*«  spoils  of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword. 
«  Shew  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the 
*«  countries  which  he  ravished  and  destroyed,  and  the 
**  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"earth.  When  she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene, 
"  carry  her  into  his  retirement;  shew  her.the  prophet's 
"  chamber^  bis  concubines  and  hjb  wives ;  and  let 
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f «  her  hear  him  allege  revelation,  and  a  divine  com- 
"  mission,  to  justify  his  adultery  and  lust.  When 
«  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  shew  her  the 
<<  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  goqd  to 
*  all  the  sons  of  men.  Let  her  see  him  in  his  most 
"  retired  privacies ;  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount, 
*<  and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God. 
"  Carry  her  to  his  table  to  view  his  poor  fare  ;  and 
"  hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  attend  him  to 
«  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which 
««  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies. 
•*  Lead  her  to  his  cross ;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony . 
"  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors ; 
**  Father^  forgive  them^  for  they  know  not  what  they 
"  do  /-^  When  Natural  Religion  has  thus  viewed  both, 
"  ask  her,  which  is  the  Prophet  of  God  ?  But  her 
<<  answer  we  have  already  had„  when  she  saw  part  of 
"  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  Centurion,  who 
<<  attended  at  the  cross.  By  him  she  spoke,  and  said, 
"  Trvhf  this  Man  was  the  Son  of  God.^^  *  This  is 
more  than  elegant;  it  is  truly  sublime.  The  whole 
passage  is  animated;  and  the  Figure  rises  at  the 
conclusion,  when  Natural  Religion,  who,  before,  was 
only  a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the 
Centurion's  voice.  It  has  the  better  effect  too,  that 
it  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse,  where  we 
naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.  Did 
Bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons,  or,  indeed,  any  English 
sermons  whatever,  afford  us  many  passages  equal  to 
this,  we  should  oflener  have  recourse  to  them  for  in* 
stances  of  the  beauty  of  composition. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose;    in  poetry 


*  Bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  Discix. 
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Personifications  of  this  kind  are  extremely  frequent, 
0nd  are,  indeed,  the  life  and  soul  of  it*  We  expect 
to  find  every  thing  animated  in  the  descriptions  of  a 
poet  i¥ho  has  a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly  Homer, 
the  father  and  prince  of  poets,  is  remarkable  for 
the  use  of  this  Figure.  War,  peace,  darts,  spears, 
towns,  rivers,  every  thing,  in  short,  is  alive  in  Ms 
writings.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Milton  and 
Shakespeare.  No  Personification,  in  any  author,  is 
more  striking,  or  introduced  on  a  more  proper  occa* 
sion,  than  the  following  of  Milton's,  on  occasion  of 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit : 

So  sayings  her  rash  hand^  in  evil  hour 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fruity  she  pluck'd,  she  eat : 

Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  Nature^  from  her  seat 

Sighing,  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe, 

That  ail  was  lost. ix.780. 

AH  the  circumstances  and  ages  of  men,  poverty, 
riches,  youth,  old  age,  all  the  dispositions  and  pas^ 
sions,  melancholy,  love,  grief,  contentment,  are 
capable  of  being  personified  in  poetry,  with  great 
propriety.  Of  this,  we  meet  with  frequent  examples 
in  Milton's  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  PamelPs  Hymn 
to  Contentment,  Thomson's  Seasons,  and  ^11  the 
good  poets  :  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds 
to  Personifications  of  this  kind,  in  poetry. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from 
poetry,  is,  to  find  ourselves  always  in  the  midst  of  our 
fellows }  and  to  see  every  thing  thinking,  feeling,  aiid 
acting,  as .  we  ourselves  do.  This  is  perhaps  the  . 
principal  charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style,  that  it 
introduces  us  into  society  with  all  nature,  and  interests 
us,  even  in  inanimate  objects,  by  forming  a  connec- 
tioii  between  them  and  us,  through  that  sensibility 
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which  it  aaoribes  to  them.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  beautiful  passage  of  Thomson's  Summe^ 
wlierein  the  life  which  he  bestows  upon,  all  nature 
when  describing  the  effects  of  the  rising  sun»  renders 
the  scenery  uncommonly  gay  and  interesting : 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.    The  lessening  cload» 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Tipt  with  aethereal  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad. 


.  By  thee  refin'd, 


In  brisker  measures,  the  relucent  stream 
Frisks  o*er  the  mead.     The  precipice  abrupt* 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken'd  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joys, 
Wildly  through  all  his  melancholy  bounds 
Rude  ruins  glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory  top, 
Reflects  from  every  fluctuating  wave 
A  glance  extensive  as  the  day.  ■■    ■  ■■ 

The  same  effect  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of 
Milton:  :. 

-  To  the  nuptial  bower 


I  led  her  blushing  like  the  morn.    All  heaven 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour. 
Shed  their  selectest  influence.    The  earth 
Qave  signs  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill. 
Joyous  the  birds :  fresh  gales,  and  gentle  airs 
Whisper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Fiung  rose,  flung  odour  from  the  spicy  shrub» 
Disporting..*—— 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  Figure  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned,  when  inanimate  objects  are 
introduced,  not  only  as  feeling  and  acting,  but  as 
speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when  w-e 
address  ourselves  to  them.  .  This,  though  on  several 
occasions  far  from  being  unnatural,  is,  however,  moM 
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difficult  in  the  execution,  than  the  other  kinds  of 
I^ersonification,  For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all 
rhetorical  Figures ;  it  is  the  style  of  strong  passion 
only ;  and,  therefore,  never  to  be  attempted,  unless 
when  the  mind  is  considerably  heated  and  agitated.. 
A  slight  Personification  of  some  inanimate  thing, 
acting  as  if  it  had  life,  can  be  relished  by  the  mind, 
in  the  midst  of  cool  description,  and  when  its  ideas 
are  going  on  in  the  ordinary  train.  But  it  must  be 
in  a  state  of  violent  emotion,  wd  have  departed  con- 
siderably  from  its  common  track  of  thought,  before 
it  can  so  far  realise  the  Personification  of  an  inseur 
sible  object,  as  to  conceive  it  listening  to  what  we 
say,  or  making  any  return  to  us.  All  strong  passionsr, 
however,  liave  a  tendency  to  use  this  Figure;  not 
only  love,  anger,  and  indignation,  but  even  those 
which  are  seemingly  more  dispiriting,  such  as  griefi 
remorse,  and  melancholy.  Foar  all  passions  struggle 
for  vent,  and  if  they  cau  find  no  other  object^  will, 
rather  than  be  silent,  pour  themselves  forth  to  woodsy 
and  rocks,  and  the  most  insensible  things ;  especially, 
if  these  be  in  any  degreq  connected  with  the  causei^ 
and  objects  that  have  thrown  the  mind  into  this 
agitation.  Hence,  in  poetry,  where  the  greatest 
liberty  is  allowed  to  the  language  of  passion,  it  is 
easy  to  produce  many  beautiful  examples  of  this 
Figure.  Milton  affords  us  an  extremely  fine  one,  in 
that  moving  and  tender  address  which  Eve  makes  to 
Paradise,  just  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it. 

Oh !  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise !  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks,  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods !  where  I  liad  hope  to  spend 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day. 
Which  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  flowers ! 
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That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow^ 

My  early  yisitation  and  my  last 

At  6v'n,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand. 

From  your  first  op'ning  buds,  and  gave  you  names ! 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount  ? 

Book  II.  1.268. 

This  is  altogether  the  language  of  nature,  and  of 
female  passion.  It  is  observable,  that  all  plaintive 
passions  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the  use  of  this  Figure. 
The  complaints  which  Philoctetes,  in  Sophocles, 
pours  out  to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnos,  amidst 
the  excess  of  his  grief  and  despair,  are  remarkably 
fine  examples  of  it.*  And  there  are  frequent  exam- 
ples, not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  real  life,  of  persons, 
when  just  about  to  suffer  death,  taking  a  passionate 
farewell  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  other  sensible 
objects  around  them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management  of 
this  sort  of  Personification.  The  first  rule  is,  never 
to  attempt  it,  unless  when  prompted  by  strong  pas- 
sion, and  never  to  continue  it  when  the  passion 
begins  to  flag.  It  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments, 
which  can  only  find  place  in  the  most  warm  and 
spirited  parts  of  composition ;  and  there,  too,  must 
foe  employed  with  moderation. 

**  O  mountains,  rivers,  rocks,  and  savage  herds, 

«  To  you  I  speak !  to  you  alone  I  now 

««  Must  breathe  my  sorrows !  you  are  wont  to  hear 

"  My  sad  complaints,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 

"  That  I  have  suffered  from  Achilles'  son f'  Fkanklin. 
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The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  deject; 
m  this  way,  but  such  as  has  some  dignity  in  itsd^; 
and  can  make  a  proper  figure  in  this  elevation  tOi 
which  we  raise  it.     The  observance  of\this  ^ri^le  is 
required,  even  in  the  lower  degrees  of  Personification; ; 
but  still  more,  when   an  address  is  made  to  the 
personified  object.      To  address    the  corpse  of  a, 
deceased  friend  is  natural,  but  to  address  the  clothes : 
which  he  wore,  introduces  mean  and  degrading  ideas*; 
So  also,  addressing  the  several  parts  of  one's  body,  as> 
if  they  were  animated,  is  not  congruous  to  th^  dignity 
of  passion.   For  this  reason,  I  must  condemn  the, fol-. 
lowing  passage,  in  a  verybeautifuiPoem  of  Mr.  Pope's, 
Eloisa  to  Abelard :  .  . 

Dear  fatal  name !  rest  evef  unreveal'd, 
•   Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  seaFd. 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  dose  disguise, 
.Where,  mix'd  with  pod's,  his  Ipv'd  idea  lies : 
Oh  !  write  it  not,  my  hand !  — bis  name  appears 
Already  written :  —  blot  it  out,  my  tears ! 

Here  are  several  different  objects  and  parts  of  the 
body  personified ;  and  each  of  them  is  addressed  or 
spoken  to  J  let  us  consider  with  what  propriety. 
The  first  is,  the  name  of  Abelard :  "  Dear  fatal  name ! 
rest  ever,"  &c.  To  this  no  reasonable  objection  can 
be  made.  For,  as  the  name  of  a  person  often  stands 
for  the  person  himself,  and  suggests  the  same,  ideas, 
it  can  bear  this  Personification  with  sufficient  dignity. 
Next,  Eloisa  speaks  to  hersdf ;  and  personifies  her 
heart  for  this  purpose :  "  Hide  it,  my  heart,  within 
«  that  close,*'  &c.  As  the  heart  is  a  dignified  part 
of  the  human  frame,  aijd  is.  often  put  for  the  mjud  or 
affections,  this  also  may  plass  without  blame.  But,. 
>^hen  from' her  heart  she  passes  to  her  hand,  and  tella^ 

VOL.1.  Y 
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her  hand  not  to  write  his  name,  this  is  forced  and 
unnatuml ;  a  personified  hand  is  low,  and.  not  in  the 
style  of  true  passion;  and  the  Figure  becomes  still 
worse^  when,  in  the  last  place,  she  exhorts  her  teiars 
to  blot  out  what  her  hand  had  written.  <<  Oh !  write 
<'  it  not/'  &c»  There  is,  in  these  two  lines,  an  air  of 
epigrammatic  conceit,  which  native  passion  never 
suggests;  and  which  is  altogether  imsuitable  to  the 
tenderness  which  breathes  through  the  rest  of  that 
excellent  poem* 

In  prose  compositions,  this  Figure  requires  to  be 
used  with  still  greater  moderation  and  deficacy.  The 
same  liberty  is  not  allowed  to  the  imagination  there, 
as  in  poetry.  The  same  assistances  cannot  be  obtained 
for  raising  passion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force 
of  numbers,  and  the  glow  of  style.  However, 
addresses  to  inanimate  objects  are  not  excluded  from 
prose ;  but  have  their  place  only  in  the  higher 
species  of  oratory.  A  public  Speaker  may  on  some 
occasions  very  properly  address  religion  or  virtue ;  or 
his  native  country,  or  some  city  or  province,  which 
has  suffered  perhaps  great  calamities,  or  been  the 
"scene  of  some  memorable  action.  But  we  niust 
remember,  that  as  such  addresses  are  among  the 
highest  eff&Tts  of  eloquence^ .  they  should  never  be 
attempted,  unless  by  persons  of  more  than  ordinary 
genius.  For  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  design  of  mov- 
ing our  passions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed 
at.  Of  all  frigid  things,  the  most  frigid  are  the 
awkward  and  unseasonable  attempts  sometimes  made 
towards  such  kinds  of  Personification,  especiaUy  if 
they  be  long  continued.  We  see  the  writer  or 
4spea3£er  toiling,  and  labooriog,,  to  express  the  language 
of  some  passion^  which  he  neither  feels  himself^  nor 
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can  Blake  us  t&d.  We  remain  nol:  only  o<dd»  htit 
frozen;  and  are  at  full  leisure  to  criticise  on  the 
ridiculous  figure  v^hioh  the  personified  object  mdcest 
wh^i  we  ought  to  have  been  transport^  With  aglow 
of  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  French  wpters,  par^ 
ticularly  Bossuet  and  Fletcher,  in  their  sermons  and 
funeral  orations,  have  attempted  and  executed  this 
Figure,  not  without  warmth  and  dignity.  Their 
works  are  exceedingly  worthy  of  beings  cdnsuUed,  fiwr 
instances  of  this,  and  xjf  several  other  ornaments  of 
style;  Indeed^  the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French 
gcfnius  is  more  suited  to  this  bold  species  of  oratory, 
than  the  more  correct  bat  less  animated  genius  of  tbe 
British,  who  in  their  prose  worka  very  rarely  attefi^ 
any  of  the  high  Figures  of  eloquence.*     So  much 


*  In  the  **  Oraisons  Funebres  de  M.  Bossuet/'  which  I  consider 
as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  modem  eloquence,  Apostrophes  and 
addresses  to  personified  objects  frequently  occur,  and  are  supported 
with  much  spirit.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  funeral  oration  of 
Mary  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France,  the  author  addresses  AlgierTy 
in  the  prospect  of  the  adrantage  which  the  arms  of  Louis  XiV* 
were  to  gain  over  its  <'  Avant  lui  la  France,  presque  sans  vais* 
*^  seaux,  tenoit  en  vain  aux  deux  mets.  Maintenant,  on  les  voit 
«<  couyertes  depuis  le  Levant  jusqu'au  couchant  de  nos  flottes 
«<  Tictorieu^es :  &  la  hardiesse  Franf  oise  port  par  tout  la  terreur 
^  avec  le  nom  de  Louis.  Tu  cederas,  tu  tomberas  soUs  se  vain- 
**  queur,  Alger  I  riche  des  depouilles  de  la  Chretient^.  TU  disofs 
^*  en  ton  coeur  avare,  je  tiens  le  mer  sous  ma  loix,  et  les  nations 
**  aont  ma  proie;  La  legeret6-  de  tes  vaisseaux  te  donnok  de  la 
**  confiance.  Mms  tu  te  verras  attaqu6  dans  tes  muraille*,  comme 
^*  un  oiisseau  ravissant  qu'on  iroit  chercher  parmr  ces  rodiers,&  dans 
^  sons  nid,  oH  il  partage  son  butin  a  ses  petits.  Tu  rends  dejh  tei 
*<  esclaves.  Louis  abris^  les  fer$^»  dont  tu  acablois  ses  sujets,** 
&c*  In  another  passage  of  the  same  oration^^  he  thus  apostrophizes 
the  Isle -of  Pheasants,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  for  being 
the  scene  of  those  conferences  in  mdiich  tl^e  treaty  of  th^  Pyren* 
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for  Personificatimis,  or  Prosopopdeia  in  all  its  di& 
ferent  forms/      ' 

«  Apostrophe  is  a  Figure  so  much  of  the  same  kind, 
that  it  will  not  require  many  words.  It  is  an  address 
to  a  real  person ;  but  onie  who  is  either  absent  or 
dead,  as  if  he  were  present  and  listening  to  us.  It 
as  so  much  allied  to  an  address  to  inanimate  objects 
personified,  that  both  these  figures  are  sometimes 
cdiled  Apostrophies.  However,  the  proper  Apostrophe 
*ift  in  boldness  one  degree  lower  than  the  address  to 
personified  objects  ;Jbr  it  certainly  requires  a  less 
pBmt  of  imagination  to  suppose  persons  present  who 
fu:e  dead  or  absent,  than  to  animate  insensible  beings, 
md  direct  our  discourse  to  them.  Both  figures  are 
subject  to  the.^ame  rule,of  being^prompted  by  passion,; 
in  order  to  render  them  natural  j  for  both  are  the 


nees  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  marriage  of  this  Princess 
with  the  King  of  France  were  concluded.  **  Isle  pacifique  oii  se 
'*'  doivent  terminer  les  difierends  de  deux  grands  en^pires  k  qui  tu 
*^  sers  de  limites :  isle  eternellement  memorable  par  les  conferences 
"  de  deux  grands  ministers.  -  Auguste  journ^e  oii  deu3f  fieres 
y  nations,  long  tems  enemis,  et  alors  reooncil^es  par  Marie  TheresiQ 
^<  s'avanfent  sur  leur  confins,  leur  rois  ^  leur  t^te,  non  plus  pour 
«^  se  combattce»  mais  pour  s*embrasser.  -^  F6tes  sacr^es,  marriage 
^^  fortune,  voile  nuptial,  benediction,  sacrifice,  puis-je  Tneler  ad-, 
5*.jourdhui  vos  ceremonies,  et  vos  pompes,  avec  ces  pompes 
**  funebres,  et  le  co(&ble  des  grandeurs  avec  leur  mines  l"  In  the 
i^ner^  oration  of  Henrietta,  Queen  of  England,  (which  is  perhaps 
ijtie  noblest  of  all  his  compositions,)  after  recounting  all  she  had 
d^ooeip. support  her  unfortunate  husband,  he  concludes  with  this 
beautiful  Apostrophe :  '^Omere!  Ofemme!  O  reine  admirable 
f '  et  4igDe  d'une  meilleure  fortu^e^  si  les  fortunes  de.  la:  terre' 
^'^toient  quelque  chose !  Enfin  ilfaut  coder  kVotre  sort..  Vous 
<<  avez  assez  soutenu  Tctat^  qu«^est  attaqu^  par'une  force  inyin- 
5</cible  et  divine*  II  ne.reste  plus  deformajs^  si  non  que  VQU$ 
i*  teniez  ferine  parmi  ses  ruines;^'!  :  i 
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language  of  passion  .or  strong  emotions  only.  Among 
the  poets  Apostrophe  is  frequent ;  as  ih  Virgil.       ;  > 

.^  .— Pereunt  Hypanisque  Dymasque  .^  '.  i 

*  Confixi  a  sociis  ;  nee  te^  tua  plurima^  Pantheu       '    '      - 
I^entem  pietasy  nee  ApoUiMs  infula  texit !  ^  '    '^ 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
instances  of  this  Figure :  "  Weep  on  the  rocks  of 
'**  roaring  winds,  O  maid  of  Inistore;  bend  thy  fati- 
**  head  oyer  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghoirt  <k 
'**  the  hills,  when  it  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over 
"  the  silence  of  Morven !  He  is  fallen  f  Thy  youth 
•*  is  low;  pale  beneath  the  sword  of  Cuthullin!**^^ 
Quinctilian  affords  us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose^; 
*when,  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  book,  deploring 
;the  untimely  death  of  his  son,  which  had  happened 
during  the  course  of  the  work,   he  makes  a  very- 
moving  and  tender  Apostrophe  to  him.     "  Nam  quo 
"  ille  animo,  qua  medicorum  admiratione,  mensium 
•*  octo  valetudinem  tulit?  ut  me  in  supremis  conso* 
"  latus  est  ?  quam  etiam  jam  deficiens,  jamquenon 
"  noster,  ipsum  ilium  alienatae  mentis  errorem  circ^ 
.**  solas  literas  habuit?  Tuosne  ergo,  O  meae  spes 
',  *V  inanes !  labentes  oculos,  tuum  fugientem  spiritum 
:  **  vidi  ?  Tuum  corpus  frigidum,  exangue  complexus, 
**  animam  recipere,    auramque    communem  haurire 
"  amplius  potui  ?  Tene,  consulari  nuper  adoptione 
/*  ad  omnium  spes  honorum  patris  admotum,  te,  aviin- 
.**  culo  praetori  generum  destinatum  ;  te,  omnium  spe 
^**  Atticae  eloquentiae  candidatum,  parens  auper^es 


♦  Nor  Pantheus !  thee,  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bands  -  -    * 

Of  awful  Phcebus,  sav'd  frdm  impious  hands.       Drymn,. 
t  Fingal,  B.L 
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^«  tantum  ad  poenas  amijd  P  *  In  this  passage,  Quisc- 
tilian  shews  die  true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much  as 
he  does  elsewhere  that  of  the  critic. 

For  such  bold  Figures  of  discourse  as  strong  Per- 
sonifications, addresses  to  personified  objects,  and 
Apostrophes,  the  glowing  imagination  of  the  ancient 
<>rientai  nations  was  particularly  fitted..  Hence,  in^ 
liie  sacred  Scriptures,  we  find  some  very  remai;^^}k 
instances:  "  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord!  how  long 
«*  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  j  put  thyself  up  into 
**  the  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be 
^*  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  againat 
.^<  Ashkelon,  and  against  the  sea^shore  ?  there  he  hath 
"  appointed  ift  There  is  one  passage  in  particular, 
which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  bec^|frit  contains 
a  greater  assemblage  of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and 
daring  Figures,  than  is  perhaps  any  where  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where 
■   '  ■  '  — '  — ■■  i  ■  ■         ^ 

*  **  With  what  spirit^  and  how  much  to  the  admiration  of  the 
**  physiciansy  did  he  bear  throughout  eight  months  his  lingering 
'^  distress !  With  what  tender  attention  did  he  study,  even  in  the 
•*  last  extremity,  to  comfort  me !  And,  when  no  longer  himself^ 
^<  how  affecting  was  it  to  behold  the  disordered  efforts  of  his 
«<  wandering  mind,  wholly  employed  on  subjects  of  literature ! 
^  Ah !  my  frustrated  aad  fallen  hopes !  Have  I  then  beheld  yo«r 
**  closing  eyes,  and  heard  the  last  groan  issue  from  your  lips  ? 
'<  After  having  embraced  your  cold  and  breathless  body,  how 
**  was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  vital  air,  or  continue  to  drag  a 
*<  miserable  life?  When  I  had  just  beheld  you  raised  by  consular 
^  ailoption  to  the  proq[>ect  of  all  your  Anther's  honours,  destined 
M|o  be  son-in-law  to  your  uncle  the  Praetor,  pointed  out  by 
^  gadera!  expectation  as  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Prize 
*<  of  Attic  eloquence,  in  this  moment  of  your  opening  honours, 
**  most  I  lose  you  for  everi  and  remain  an  unhappy  parent|  surviving 
««  only  to  suffer  woe/* 

f  Jer.xlvii.6>  7. 
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the  prophet  thus  describes  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian 
empire :  <<  Thou  shalt^take  up  this  proverb  against 
^^  die  king  of  Babylon,  and  8ay»  How  hath  the 
"  oppressor  ceased !  the  golden  city  cebsed  I  The 
**  Lord  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked^  ^nd 
*•  the  sceptre  of  the  rulers.  He  who  smote  the 
*^  people  in  wrath  with  a  continual  stroke :  he  that 
*'  riiled  the  nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted,  and  none 
«*  hindereth.  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,,  and  is  quiet : 
'*  they  break  forth  into  singing*  Yea,  the  fir-trees 
^*  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying, 
**  Since  thoii  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up 
•*  agaitast  us.  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee, 
^*to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming;  it  stirreth  up  the 
**  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth : 
**  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of 
<«  the  nations.  AH  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto 
<*  thee.  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we?  Art  thou 
M  become  like  unto  us  ?  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down 
*«  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols :  the  worm 
«•  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee*^ 
**  How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son 
"  of  the  morning !  how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the 
"  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  I  For 
«^  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart ;  I  will  ascend  into 
<<  Heaven;  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars. 
*<  of  God ;  I  will  sit  also  iipon  the  mount  of  the  coh* 
<<  gregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north*  I  will  ascend 
<<  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds ;  I  will  be  like  the 
<<  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to 
"  Hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  They  that  see  thee 
<*  shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee, 
^^  sayingi^  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  ta 
*^  tremble»  that  did  shake  kingdoms?  that  made  the 
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«*  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
*«  thereof?  that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners? 
*"  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them  lie  in 
"  glory,  every  one  in  his  own  House.  But  thou  art 
"  cast  out  of  thy  grave,  like  an  abominable  branch : 
'•*  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust 
"  through  with  a  sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stoneis 
"  of  the  pit,  as  a  carcase  trodden  under  feet.'*  Thi^ 
\vhole  passage  is  full  of  sublimity.  Every  object  is 
animated;  a  variety  of  personages  are  introduced: 
we  hear  the  Jews,  the  fir-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon^ 
the' ghosts  of  departed  Kings,  the  King  of  Babylon 
himself,  and  those  who  look  upon  his  body,  all 
speaking  in  their  order,  and  acting  their  different 
•parts  without  confusion. 


LECTURE  XVII. 


.COMPARISON,  ANTITHESIS,  INTERBOGATIOJJ,  .ES;. 
CLAMATION,  AND  OTHER  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

?\Ve  are  still  engaged  in  ftie  consideration  of  Figures 
of  Speech  j  which,  as  they  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  style  when  properly  employed,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  liable  .to  be  greatly  abused,  require  a 
careful  discussion.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell 
pn  all  the  variety  of  figurative  expressions  whic^ 
rhetoricians  have  enumerated,,  I  chose  to  select  tH^ 
capital  Figures,  such  as  occur  most  frequently,  arid 
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to  make  my  remarks  on  these ;  the  principles  and 
rules  laid  down  conc^ning  them  will  sufficiently 
direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  rest,  either  in  prose  or 
poetry.  Of  Metaphor,  which  is  the  most  common 
of  them  all,  I  treated  fully ;  and  in  the  last  Lecture 
I  discoursed  of  Hjrperbole,  Personification,  and 
Apostrophe.  This  Lecture  will  nearly  finish  what 
remains  on  the  head  of  Figures. 

Comparison,  or  Simile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of 
jfirst:  a  Figure  frequently  employed  both  by  Poets 
and  Prose^writers,  for  the  ornament  of  Composition* 
In  a  former  Lecture,  I  explained  fully  the  difference 
Jbetwixt  this  and  Metaphor.  A  Metaphor  is  ^^ 
Comparison  implied,  but  not  expressed  as  such ;  as 
when  I  say,  "  Achilles  is  a  Lion,"  meani|ig  that  he 
xesembles  one  in  courage  or  strength.  .  A  Ccimparisoii 
is,  when  the  resemblance  between  two  objects  is  exi 
pressed  in  form,  and  generally  pursued  more  fully 
.than  the  nature  of  a  Metaphor  admits ;  as  when  -I 
«ay,  "The  actions  of  princes  are  like  those  grea^ 
^  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every  one  beholds^ 
"  but  their  springs  have  been  seen  by  few.**  Thid 
alight  instance  will  shew,  that  a  happy  Comparison  is 
a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament,  whieh  adds  not  a  little 
lustre  and  beauty  to  discourse;  and  hence  such 
Figures  are  termed  by  Cicero,  "  Orationis  lumina."> 

Ttie  pleasure  we  take  in  Comparisons  is  just  and 

.natural.     We  may  remark  three  different  <  sources 

whence  it  arises.    First,  from  the  pleasure  which 

nature,  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which 

ve  compare  any  two.  objects  together,  trace  resemu 

.  blances  among  those  that  are  different,  and  difierenee 

; among  those  that  resemble. each  other;  a  pleaiBur^, 

(Ifae^nal^cause.of  which  is^.tp  prompt  ua  toe  remark  ' 
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and  obs^ve,  and  thereby  to  make  us  advance  iki 
useful  knowledge.  This  operation  of  the .  mind  is 
naturally  and  universally  agreeable ;  as  appears  from 
the  deUght  which  even  children  have  in  comparing 
things  together, .  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  at«» 
tending  to  the  objects  that  surround  them.  Secondly^ 
The  pleasure  of  Comparison  arises  from  the  illustra- 
tion which  the  Simile  employed  gives  to  the  principal 
object }  from  the  clearer  view  of  it  which  it  presents  ; 
or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stamps 
upon  the  mind :  and,  thirdly,  it  arises  from  the  inixo^ 
duction  of  a  new  and  commonly  a  splendid  objects 
associated  to  the  principal  one  of  which  we  treat; 
and  from  the  agreeable  picture  which  that  object 
presents  to  the  fancy;  new  scenes  being  therdby 
brought  into  view,  which,  without  the  assistance  of 
this  Figure,  we  could  not  have  enjoyed. 

All  Comparisons  whatever  may -be  reduced  under 
two  heads,  Ea:plaimng  and  EmbelUsJiing  Comparisons. 
For  when  a  writer  likens  the  object  of  which  he 
treats  to  any  other  thing,  it  always  is,  or  at  least 
always  should  be,  with  a  view  either  to  make  us 
understand  that  object  more  distinctly,  or  to  dress  it 
^p,  and  adorn  it«  All  manner  of  subjects  admit  of 
Explaining  Comparisons*  Let  an  author  be  reasoning 
ever  so  strictly,  or  treating  the  most  abstruse  point  in 
philosophy,  he  may  very  properly  introduce  a  Com- 
parison, merely  witb  a  view  to  make  his  subjeet 
better  understood.  Of  this  nature  is  the  following 
in  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes,  employed  to  explain  a  very 
abstmct  point,  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of 
Aense  and  imagination  Jn  the  human  mind.  *^  As 
^<  wax/'  says  he,  <<  would  not  be  adequate  to  die 
i<  purpose  of  signatures  if  it  had  not  the  power  0 
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**  retain  as  well  as  to  receive  the  impression,  the  same 
**  holds  of  the  soul  with  respect  to  sense  and  imagine 
*^  ation.  Sense  is  its  receptive  power ;  imagination 
**  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  imagination^ 
**  it  would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water,  where  though 
^^  all  impressions  be  instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as 
**  they  are  made  they  are  instantly  lost/'  In  Com- 
parisons of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  concerned 
milch  more  than  the  fancy :  and  therefore  the  only 
rules  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  them,  are,  that 
they  be  clear,  and  that  they  be  useful  i  that  they 
tend  to  render  our  conception  of  the  principal  object 
more  distinct ;  and  that  they  do  not  lead  our  view 
aside,  aqd  bewilder  it  with  any  false  light. 

But  Embellishing  Comparisons,  introduced  not  so 
mucb with  a  view  to  inform  and  instruct,  as  to  adorn 
the  subject  of  which  we  treat,  are  those  with  which 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  present,  as  Figures  of 
Speech ;  and  those,  ilideed,  which  most  frequently 
occur.  Kesemblance,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is  tbe^ 
foundation  of  this  Figure*  We  must  not,  hQwever, 
take  R^emblance,  in  too  strict  a  sense,  for  actual 
similitude  and  likeness  of  appearance*  Two  objects 
may  sometimes  be  very  happily  compared  to  one 
another,  though  they  resemble  each  other,  strictly 
speaking,  in  nothing;  only,  because  they  agree  in 
the  eflects  which  they  produce  upon  the  mind^ 
because  they  raise  a  train  of  similar,  or,  what  may  be 
called,  concordant  ideas ;  so  that  the  remembnmce 
of  the  one,  when  recalled,  serves  to  strengthen  the 
impression  made  by  the  other.  For  example,  ta 
describe  the  nature  of  soft  and  melancholy  musie» 
Qssian  sayn^  *^  The  music  of  Carryl  was,  like  the 
^memory  of  joys    that    are  past,  pleasant  and 
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•«<  mournful  to  the  soul/*  l^is  id  happy  and  delicate. 
Yet  surely,  no  kind  of  music  has  any  resemblance  to 
a  feeling  of  the  mind,  such  as  the  memory  <rf  past 
joys.  Had  it  been  compared  to  the  voice  of  the 
nightingale,  or  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  as  it  would 
have  been  by  some  ordinary  poet,  the  likeness  would 
liave  been  more  strict ;  but,  by  founding  his  Simile 
upon  the  effect  which  Carryl's  music  produced,  the 
Poet,  while  he  conveys  a  very  tender  image,  gives 
us,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  stronger  impression  (rf 
the  nature  and  strain  of  that  music :  "  Like  .  the 
<*  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful 
^*  to  the  soul/* 

In  general,  whether  Comparisons  be  founded  on 
the  similitude  of  the  two  objects  compared,  or- on 
some  analogy  and  agreement  in  their  effects,  the 
fundamental  requisite  of  a  Comparison  is,  that  it  shall 
serve  to  illustrate  the  object  for  the  sake  of  which  it 
is  introduced,  and  to  give  us  a  stronger  conception 
of  it.  Some  little  excursions  of  fancy  may  be  pep- 
initted,  in  pursuing  the  Simile;  but  they  must  never 
deviate  far  from  the  principal  object.  If  it  be  a  great 
and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in  the  Comparison 
must  tend  to  aggrandize  it ;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  on^ 
to  render  it  more  amiable ;  if  terrible,  to  fill  us  with 
more  B,y^e.  But  to  be  a  little  more  particular:  Th« 
•rules  to  be  given  concerning  Comparisons,  respect 
chiefly  two  articles;  the  propriety  of  their  intro- 
Auction,  and  the  nature  of  the  objects  whence  they 
afre  taken. 

First,  the  propriety  of  their  Introduction.  Fipm 
what  has  been  already  said  of  Comparisons,  it  appears 
that  they  are  not,  like  the  figujes  of  which  I  treated 
iii  the  last  Lecture,  the  language  of  strong  passiom 

lO 
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No  J  they  are  the  langus^e  of  iniagidation  rathei:  than 

of  passion ;  of  an  imagination,  sprightly,  indeed^  and 

warmed;  but  undisturbed  by  any  violent  or  agitating 

emotion.     Strong  passion  is  too  severe  to  admit  this 

play  of  fancy.     It  has  no  leisure  to  cast  about  fot 

resembling  objects ;  it  dwells  on  that  object  which 

has  seized  and  taken  possession  of  the  soul.     It  js  too 

much  occupied  and  filled  by  it,  to  turn  its  view  aside, 

or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any  other  thing.   An  author^ 

therefore,  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  fault*  than^ 

in  the  midst  of  passion,  to  introduce  a  Simile^ .  Me^ 

taphorical  expression  may  be  allowable   in  such  a 

situation ;  though  even  this  may  be  carried  too  far : 

but  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a  formal  Comparison 

is  altogether  a  stranger  to  passion.     It  changes  the 

key  in  a  moment;  relaxes  and  brings  do\Ynthe  mind; 

and  shews  us  a  writer  perfectly  at  his  ease,  while  he 

is  personating  some  other,  who  is  supposed  to  be 

under  the  torment  of  agitation.     Our  writers  of 

tragedies  are  very  apt  to   err  here.      In  some  of 

Mr.  Rowe's  plays,  these  flowers  of  Similies  have  been 

strewed  unseasonably.    Mr.  Addison's  Cato^  too^  is 

justly  censurable  in  this  respect ;  as,  when  Fortius^i 

just  after  Lucia  had  bid  him  farewell  fos  ever,  and 

yfhen  he  should  naturally  havC;  been  represented  as  in 

the  most  violent  anguish,  makes  his  reply  in  a  studied 

and  affected  Comparison. 

Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp,  th'  unsteady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits ; 
And  falls  again,  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold. 
Thou  must  not  go  ;  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee, 
And  can^t  get  loose. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote 
from  the  language  of  Nature  on  such  occasions. 
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However,  as  Compsurison  is  not  the  style  xtfgtrong 
passion,  so  neither,  when  employed  for  embdMsh*^ 
ment,  is  it  the  language  of  a  mind  wholly  unmoved^ 
It  is  a  %ure  of  dignity,  and  always  requires  some 
devation  in  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  it  proper ; 
for  it  supposes  the  imagination  to  be  uncommonly 
enlivened,  though  the  heart  be  not  agitated  l^ 
passion*  In  a  word,  the  proper  place  of  Comparisons 
lies  in  the  middle  region  between  the  highly  pathetic, 
and  the  very  humble  style.  This  is  a  wide  field,  and 
gives  ample  range  to  the  Figure.  But  even  this  field  we 
must  take  care  not  to  overstock  with  it*  For,  as  we 
before  said,  it  is  a  sparkling  ornament,  and  all  things 
that  sparkle,  dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  they  recur  too 
often.  Similies  should,  even  in  poetry,  be  used  with 
moderation;  but,  in  prose  writings,  much  more: 
odierwise,  the  style  will  become  disagreeably  florid, 
and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  eflect* 

I  proceed,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  objects 
whence  Comparisons  should  be  drawn;  supposing 
them  introduced  in  their  proper  place. 

In  the  first  place,  they  must  not  be  drawn  from 
things  which  have  too  near  and  obvious  a  resemblance 
to  the  object  with  which  we  compare  them.  The 
great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  comparing  lies,  in  dis- 
covering likenesses  among  things  of  different  species, 
where  we  would  not,  at  the  first  glance,  expect  a 
resemblance*  There  is  little  art  or  ingenuity  in 
pointing  out  the  resemblance  of  two  objects,  that  are 
so  much  akin,  or  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  nature, 
that  every  one  sees  they  must  be  alike.  When  Milton 
compares  Satan's  appearance,  after  his  fall,  to  that  of  ^ 
the  sun  suffering  an  eclipse,  and  afiSighting  the 
nations  with  portentous  darkness,  we  are  struck  with 
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the  happioMs  and  the  dignity  of  the  smiU  Bat 

when,  he  compares  EveV  bower  in  Baradise^  to  the 
arbour ' of  Pomona;  or  Eve  herself  to  a  Driad^  or 
Wood-nymph;  we  receive  little  ^tertainment :  as 
^ery  one  sees^  that  one  arbour  must,  of  course,  in 
several  respects  r^emble  another  arbour,  and  one 
beautiful  woman  ftnotber  beautiful  woman. 

Among  Similies  faulty  through  too  great  obvious- 
ness of  the  likeness,  we  must  likewise  rank  those 
which  are  taken  from  objects  become  trite  and  fiuniliar 
in  poetidal  language.  Such  are  the* Similies  of  a 
hero  to  a  lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a^  flower 
droopmg  its  head,  of  violent  passion  to  a  tempest,  of 
chastity  to  snow,  of  virtue  to  the  Sun  or  the  stsfrs, 
and  many  more  of  this  kind,  with  which  we  are  sure 
to  find  modern  writers,  of  second-rate  genius, 
abounding  plentifully ;  handed  down  from  every 
writer  of  verses  to  another,  as  by  hereditary  right; 
These  comparisons  were,  at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper 
for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied*  In 
the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took  them  directly 
from  nature,  not  from  their  predecessors,  they  add 
beauty,  fiut  they  are  now  beaten ;  our  ears  are  so 
accustomed  to  them,  that  they  give  no  amusement  to 
the  fancy.  There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  by  which  we 
can  more  readily  .distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius, 
from:  one  of  a  barren  imagination,  than  by  the  strain 
of  their  Comparisons.  All  who  call  themselves  poets 
affect  them :  but,  whereas  ^  mere  versifier  copies  no 
new  imag^  from  nature,  which  appears  to  his  unin- 
vientive  genius  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone 
before  him,  and,  therefore,  contents  himself  with 
hqmbly  following  their  track ;  to  an  author  of  real 
fancy,  nature  aeems  to  unlock,  spontaneously,  her  hid- 


deiLStores  y  and  the  eye,  <*  quick  glancing  irbtn  earth^ 
**'to  heaven,"  discovers  new  shapes  and  forms,  new 
likenesses  between  objects  unobserved  before,  which 
]repder  bis  Similies  original,  expressive,  and  lively. 

But,  in.tbe  second  place,  as  Comparisons  ought 
not  to  be  founded  on  likenesses  too  obvious,  still  less^ 
ought  they  to  be  founded  on  those  which  are  too; 
fjunt  and  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  asi^sting, 
strain  the  fancy  to  comprehend  them,  and  thrbw  my 
light  upon  the  subject.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,- 
th^t  a  Comparison,  which^  in  the  principal  circum- 
stances, carries  a  sufficiently  near  resemblance,  may" 
becpme  unnatural  and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  far* 
Nptbing  is  more  opposite  to  the  design  of  this  Figure,, 
than  to  hunt  after  a  great  number  ef  coincidences  kt 
minute  points,  merely  to  shew  how  far  the  poet^sr 
wit  can:  stretch  the  resemblance.  This  is  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's common  fault;  whose  Comparisons  generally 
run  out  so  far„  as  to  become  rather  a  studied  exercise 
of  wit,  than  an  illustration  of  the  principal  object. 
We  Jie^d  only  open  his  works,  his  od^s  especially,  ta 
1find  instances  every  where. 

In  the  third  place,  the  object  from  which  a  Conii^ 
parison  is  drawn,  should  never  be  an  unknown  objectr' 
or  one  of  which  few  people  can  form  clear  ideas  r 
"  Ad  inferendam  rebus  lucem,*' .  says  Quinctilian,' 
*^  reperta^  sunt  similitudines.  Fraecique,  igitnr,  est 
<«  ou8todiendum:ne  id  quod  similitudinis  gratis  ascivi« 
<<  mus,  aut  obscurum  sit,  aut  ignotum.  Debet  enim 
<<  id  quod  illustrandas  alterius  rei  gratia  assumiiur; 
>^ipsum  esse  clarius  eo  quodilluminatur."*     Com- 

*  **  Comparisons  hayo  been  introduced  into  discourse  fct  the 
«<  sake  of  throwing  light  on  the  mibject.    We  must;^  tfafrcfore 
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parisons,  therefore,  founded  pn  philosophical  .dis« 
coveries^  or  on  any  thing  with  which  persons  of  a  cer- 
tain'trade  only,  or  a  certain  profession  are  conversant, 
attain  not  their  proper  effect.  They  should  ,be  takien 
from  tho6e  illustrious,  noted  objects,  which  most. of 
the  readers  either  have  seen,  or :  can  strongly  con- 
ceive. This  leads  me  to  remark  a  fault  of  which 
modem  poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty.  The. ancients 
took  their  Similes  from  that  face  :of  nature,  and  that 
class. of  objects,  with,  which  they  and.  their,  readers 
were  acquainted.  Hence  lions,  .  and.iwolves,  .and 
serpents,  were  fruitful,  and.  very,  proper,  sources  .of 
Similes  amongst  them ;  and  these  haying,  becomi^  a 
sort:,  of  .consecrated,  classical  images,  are  very  coia* 
monly  adopted  by  the  moderns :  injudiciously  how- 
ever, for  the  propriety  of. them,  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  lost.  .  It  is  only  at .  second  hand,  and  by 
description,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  many  of 
those  objects ;  and  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  were 
more  to  the  purpose, .  to  describe  lions,  or.  serpents^ 
by  Similes  taJcen  from  men,  than  to  describe  men  by 
lions.  Now-a-days,  we  can  more  easily  form  the 
conception  of  a  fiercercombat.  between  two  men,  than 
between  a  bull  and  a  tyger.  Every  country  has  a 
scenery  peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  imagery  of  every 
good  poet  will  exhibit  it.  The  introduction  of 
unknown  objects,  or  of  a  foreign  scenery,  betrays  n 
poet,  copying,  ,not  after  nature,  but  from  other 
writers.     I,  have  only  to  observe  further, 

f '  ba  much  on  our  guard,  not  to  employ,  s^  the  ground  of  ouf 
**  Simile,  any  object  which  is  either  obscure  or  unknown. .  That| 
"  surely,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  other 
.•*^  thing,  oQght  to  be' more  obvious  and  plain  tfaaU'  thethii^ 
f '  intended  to  be  iMustratef  ..  -  l  .  . 
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In  the  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  aseri- 
OU8  or  devated  kind,  Similes  should  never  be  taken 
from  low  or  mean  objects.  These  are  degrading; 
whereas.  Similes  are  commonly  intended  to  embellish, 
and  to  dignify ;  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque 
writings,  or  where  Similes  are  introduced  purposely 
to  vilify  and  diminish  an  object,  mean  ideas  should 
never  be  presented  to  us.  Some  of  Homer's  Com- 
parisons  have  been  taxed  without  reason,  on  this 
account.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  mean* 
ness  or  dignity  of  objects  depends,  in  a  great  degree, 
on  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age  wherein  we  live. 
Many  Similes,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  incidents 
of  rural  life,  which  appear  low  to  us,  had  abundance 
of  dignity  in  those  simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

I  have  now  considered  such  of  the  Figures  of 
Speech  as  seemed  most^to  merit  a  full  and  particular 
discussion :  Metaphor,  Hyperbole,  Personification, 
Apostrophe,  and  Comparison.  A  few  more  yet 
remain  to  be  mentioned ;  the  proper  use  and  conduct 
of  which  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  principles 
already  lai,d  down. 

As  Comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance^  so 
Antithesis  on  the  contrast  or  opposition  of  two 
0bjects<  Contrast  has  always  this  efiect,  to  make 
each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the  stronger 
light.  White,  for  instance,  never  appears  so  bright 
as  when  it  is  opposed  to  black;  and  when  both  are 
viewed  together.  Antithesis,  therefore,  may,  on 
many  occasions,  be  employed  to  advantage,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  impression  which  we  intend  that 
any  object  should  make.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration 
ibr  Milo,  representing  the  improbability  of  Mila's 
forming  a  design  to  take  away  the  life  of  Cloditis,  .at  ^ 
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a  time  when  all  circttmstanees  were  unfavotmible  td 
such  a  design,  and  after  he  had  let  Other  opportunities 
slip,  when  he  could  have  executed  the  e^me  design^ 
if  he  bad  formed  it,  with  much  more  ease  and  safety, 
heightens  our  conviction  of  this  improbability  foy  a 
skiUul  use  of  this  Figure:  **  Quern  igitut  cum 
**' omnium  gratis  interiicere  noluit,  hunc  voluit  cum 
**  aliquorum  querela?  Quern  jure^  quem  loco,  quem 
«*  tempore,  quem  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc  injurid^ 
**  iniquo  loco,  alieno  tempore,  periculo  capitis,  non 
"  dubitavit  ocddere?*'  *  In  order  to  render  ail 
Antithesis  more  complete,  it  is  always  of  advantage, 
that  the  words  and  members  of  the  sentence  express* 
ing  the  contrasted  objects,  be,  as  in  this  instance  of  . 
Cicero's,  similarly  constructed,  and  made  to  ccm*^ 
respond  to  each  other.  This  leads  us  to  remark  the 
contrast  more,  by  setting  the  things  which  we  oppose 
more  clea^rly  over  against  each  others  in  thesame 
manner  as  when  we  contrast  a  black  atfd  a  white 
object^  in  order  to  perceive  the  full  difference  of  theif 
colour,  we  would  chuse  to  have  both  objects  of  th^ 
same  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  light.  Their 
resemblance  to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstances; 
makes  their  disagreement  in  others  more  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  the  frequent 
use  of  Antithesis,  especially  where  the  opposition  in 


*  **  Is  it  credible  that,  when  he  declined  putting  Clodius  to 
**  death  with  the  coDsent  of  all,  he  would  chuse  to  do  it  with  the 
«  disapprobation  of  many  ?  Can  you  believe  that  the  person 
**  whom  he  scrupled  to  slay,  when  he  might  have  done  so  with 
*'  full  justice,  in  a  convenient  place,  at  a  proper  time^  with 
**  secure  hnpunity  he  made  no  scruple  to  murder  against  justice, 
*^'  m  an  un&vourable  place,  at  an  unseasonable  thne,  and  at  thd 
**  risque  of  capital  condemnation  ?"^ 
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the  Wor<}8  is:  :nice.  and  quaint,  is  Apt  to  render  style 
disi^i:eea]^le.      Such  a  sentence  as  the  foUowing, 
from  Seneca,  does  very  well,  where  it  stands  sdoji^ : 
f^  Si  qujem  vdiueris  esse  dii/item,  non  est  quod  augeas 
.f<  divitias,  sed  minuas  cupiditates/'*     Or  this :  <<  Si 
f'ad  naturam,  vives,  njunquam  eris  pauper;   si  ad 
f<  opinionem>  nunquam  dives/'t    A  maxim,  or  ^moral 
saying,  properly  enough  receives  this  form;   both 
^cause  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation, 
and  because  it  is  designed  to  be  engraven  on  the 
memory,  which  recalls  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of 
such  contrasted  expressions.    But  where  a  string  of 
such  sentences  succeed   each    other;    where   this 
tiecomes  an  author's  favourite  and  prevailing  manner 
of  expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty:  and  it  is 
upon  this  account  Seneca  has. been  often  and  justly 
caisured.     Such  a  style  appears  too  studied  and 
laboured ;  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  an  author 
attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  things,  than 
to  the  things  themselves  which  he  says.    Dn  YouHig^ 
though  a  writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of 
Antithesis.     In  his  Estimate  of  Human  Life,  we  find 
whole  passage  that  run  in  such  a  strain  as  this: 
<<  The  peasant  complains  aloud;    the  courtier   in 
<<  secret  repines.    In  want,  what  distress ;  in  affluence, 
f'whajt  satiety?    The  great  are  under  as  much  diffi- 
"  culty  to  expend  with  pleasure,  as  the  meau  to 
"labour  with  success*      The  ignorant,  through  ill- 

■  *  'Mf  you  seek  to  majke  one  rich,  study  not  to  increase  his 
^<  stores,  but  to  diminish  his  desires." 

f  '<  If  you  r^ulate  your  desires  according  to  the  standard  of 
<«aiature,  you  will  never  be  poor ;  if  according  to  the  standard  of 
^  opinion,  you  will  never  be  rich/* 
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/^  grounded  J^ope,  are ,  disappoiQted ;  the  knowings 
<<  through  knowledge,  dei^ond.  Ignorance  occasions 
<<  mistajce;  mistake,  disappointment;  and  disappoint- 
/<  ment  is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand, 
,^Vgives  true  judgment ;  and  true  judgment  of  human 
'<  things,  gives  b,,  demonstration  of  their  insufiSciencjr 
<*  to  our  peace/'  There  is  too  much  glitter  in  siich 
a  style  as  this  to  please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by 
attending  to  such  quaint  and  artificial  l^entences  oftea 
.repeated. 

.  There  is  another  sort  of  Antithe3is,  the  beauty  of 
v^hich  copsists  in  surprising  us  by  the  unexpected  con- 
trast of  things  which  it  brings  together.  Much  wit 
may  be  shewn. in  this;  but  it  belongs  wholly  to 
pieces  of  professed  wit^and  humour,  and  can  find  no 
place  in  grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is 
remarkably  fond  of  Antithesis,  is  often  happy  in  thia 
U3e  of.  the  Figure.     So,  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock ; 

« 

Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  6aw ; 
.  Or  stain  her  honour  or  her  new  brocade ; 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ;  . 
Or  lose  her  heart,  or, necklace  at  a  ball ; 
.    Or  whether  heaven  has  doom'd  that  Sliock  must  fall. 

What  is  called  the  point  of  an  ^igram,  consists,  fcx 
most  part,  in  some  Antithesis  pf  this  kind ;  surpris- 
ing us  with  the  smart  and  unexpected  turn  which  it 
gives  to  the  thought;  and  in  the  f>wer  words. it  is 
brought  out,  it  is  always  the  happier. 
..  Comparisons  and  Antitheses  are  Figures,  of  a  cool 
nature  j,  the  productions  of  imagination,  not  of  pas- 
sion.  Interrogations  and  Exclamations,  of  which  I* 
am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate  Figures.  They  are^ 
indeed^  on  so  many  occasions,  the  native  language 
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of  passion,  that  their  use  k  extremely  frequent ;  and^ 
in  ordinary  conversation,  when  men  are  heated,  they 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  suhlime  oratory. 
^The  un%ured,  literal  use  of  Interrogation,  is,  to  ask 
a  question ;  but  when  men  are  prompted  by  passion, 
whatever  they  would  affirm,  or  deny,  with  great 
vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a 
question ;  expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence 
^f  the  truth  of  their  own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to 
their  hearers  for  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary. 
Thus,  in  Scripture:  "  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he 
^<  should  lie;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should 
f^  repent.  Hath  he  said  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ? 
^<  Hath  he  spoken  it?  and  shall  he  not  make  it 
•*  good?*'*  So  Demosthenes,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Athenians :  "  Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about 
•*  and  ask  one  another,  what  news  ?  What  can  be 
<<  more  astonishing  news  than  this,  that  the  man  of 
*<  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and  dis- 
"  poses  of  the  aflairs  of  Greece  ?  —  Is  Philip  dead  ? 
•*No,  but  he  is  sick.  What  signifies  it  to  you 
•*  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive  ?  For,  if  any  thing 
<*  happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately 
"  raise  up  another."  AH  this  delivered  without 
Interrogation,  had  been  faint  and  ineffectual ;  but 
the  warmth  and  eagerness  which  this,  questioning 
method  expresses,  awakens  the  hearers,  and  strikes 
them  with  much  greater  force. 

Interrogations  may  often  be  employed  with  pro- 
priety, in  the  course  of  no  higher  emotions  than 
naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close  and  earnest 


*  Nuifibers,  chap,  xxiii.  ver*19.. 
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roKoning.  But  Exdamations  belong  only  to  stronger 
emotions  of  the  mind;  to  aurprise,  admiration,  aaget^ 
joy,  grief,  and  the  lil^e  : 

Heu  pietas !  h'eu  prisca  fides !  inyictaque  beUo 
Dextral 

Both  Interrogation  and  Exclamation,  and,  indeed,  all 
passionate  Figures  of  Speech,  operate  upon  us  by 
means  of  sympathy.  Sympathy  is  a  very  powerful 
and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  disposing  us 
to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we 
behold  expressed  by  others.  Hence,  a  single  person 
coming  into  company  with  strong  marks,  either  of 
melancholy  or  joy,  upon  his  Countenance,  will  diffuse 
that  passion,  in  a  moment,  through  the  whole  circle* 
Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are  so  easily 
caught,  and  so  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagioa 
-which  the  animated  looks,  cries,  and  gestures  of  a 
.  multitude  never  fail  to  carry.  Now,  Interrogations 
and  Exclamations,  being  neural  signs  of  a  moved 
and  agitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly 
used,  dispose  us  to  sympathise  with  the  dispositions 
ot  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel  as  they  feel. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  rule  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  such  Figures  is,  that  the  writer 
attend  to  the  manner  in  which  nature  dictates  to  Us 
to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that  he  give 
his  language  that  turn,  and  no  other;  above  all^ 
that  he  never  affect  the  style  of  a  passion  which  he 
does  not  feel.  With  Interrogations  he  may  use  a 
good  deal  of  freedom;  these,  as  above  observed^ 
falling  in  so  much  with  the  ordinary  course  of  lan- 
guage and  reasoning,  even  when  no  great  vehemence 
is  suj^posed  to  have  place  in  the  mind.  But,  with 
respect  to  Exclamations,  he  must  be  more  reserved. 

^4 
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Nothing  has  a  worse '  effect  than  the  frequent  and 
unseasonable  use  of  them.  Jlaw»  juvenile  writers 
imagine,  that,  by  pouring :  them  forth  often,  they 
render  t|;ieir  compositions  warm  and  animated. 
Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.  They  render  it 
frigid  to  excess.  .  When  an  author  is  always  callii^ 
xipon.  us  to  enter  into  transports  which  he  has  sp.id 
nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both  disgusted  and  enraged 
at  him.  He  raises  no  sympathy,  for  he  gives  us  no 
passion  of  his  own,  in  which  w6  can  take  part.  He 
gives  us  words,  and  not  passion ;  and,  of  course^ 
•can  raise  no  passion,  unless  that  of  indignation. 
[Hence  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  much 
mistaken,  who  said,  ths^t  when,  on  looking  into  a 
hook,  he  found  the  pages  thick  bespangled  with  the 
point  which  is  called,  "  Punctum  admiratipnis/*  he 
judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  laying  it 
aside.  And  indeed  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this 
«*  punctum  admjrationis,"  with  which  many  writers 
of  the  rapturous  Hipd  so  much  abound,  one  would 
be  often  at  9.  loss  to  discover,  whether  or  not  it  was 
Exclamation  which  they  aimed  at.  For,  it  has  now 
becoine  a  fashion,  among  these  writers,  to  subjoin 
points  of  admiration  to  sentences,  which  contain 
nothing  but  simple  affirmations,  or  propositions ;  as 
if,  by  an  affected  method  of  pointing,  they  could 
transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  Figures 
of  eloquence.  Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  con* 
trivance  practised  by  some  writers,  of  separating 
almost  all  the  members  of  their  sentences  from  each 
other,  by  blank  lines;  as  if,. by  setting  them  thus 
asunder,  they  bestowed  some  special  importance 
upon  them  j  and  required  us,  in  going  along,  to  rp^e 
a  pause  at  every  other  word,  and  weigh  it  well,   This, 
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I  thiok,  may  be  balled  a  Typographical  Figure'  rf 
Speech.  Neither,  indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to 
mention  the  arts  of  writers  for  increasing  the  import^ 
-ance  of  their  words,  does  another  custom,  which 
prevailed  very  much  some  time  ago,  ^eem  worthy  <rf 
imitation ;  I  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  'sig- 
nificant words,  in  eyery  sentence,  by  Italic  charactersb 
-On  some  occasions,  it  is  very  proper  to  Use  such 
•distinctions.  But  when  we  carry  them  so  far,  as  to 
mark  with  them  every  supposed  emphatical  word, 
4;hese  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast' in.  the  author'a 
imagination,  that  every  page  is  crowded  with  Italics, 
wfaidi!  can  produce  no  effect  whatever,  but  to  hurt.the 
reye,  and  create  confusion.  Indeed,- if  the  sense  point 
,not:  out  the  most  emphatical  expresisions,  a  variation 
in  the  type,  especially  when  occurring  so  frequently, 
"will  give  small  aid.  And  accordingly,  the  most 
.masterly  writers  of  late,  haVe,  with  good  reason,  laid 
aside  all  those  feeble  props  of  significaricy,  and 
.truated  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  sentiments  for 
tsommanding  attention.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression :  i:    > 

:  Another  Figure  of  Speech  proper  only  to  ammated 
and  warm  composition,  is  what  some  critical  writers 
call  Vision ;  when,  in  place  of  relating  'something 
that  is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and  describe 
it'.as. actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Qcercv 
in  his  fourth  oration  against  Catiline :  "  Videor  enim 
**  mihi  banc  urbem  videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum 
^*  atque-arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito  uno  incendio 
'**  concidentem ;  cerno  aniiho  sepulta  in  patria  miseros 
"  atque.insepuUos  acervos  civium ;  versatur  mihi  ante 
i^  oculos  aspectus  Gethegi^  :et  furor,  in  vestra  ciede 
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*^  bacehantis.'''*  This  manner  of  description  supposes 
a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  which  carries  the  person  who 
describes,  in  some  measure,  out  of  himself ;  and, 
when  well  executed,  must  nee^s  impress  the  reader 
or  hearer  strongly,  by  the  force  of  that  sympathy 
which  I  have  before  explained.  But,  in  order  to  a 
successful  execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm 
imagination,  and  such  a  happy  selection  of  circum- 
stances, as  shall  make  us  liiink  we  see  before  our 
eyes  the  scene  that  is  described.  Otherwise  it  shares 
the  same  fate  with  all  feeble  attempts  towards  pais- 
Bionate  figures ;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the 
author,  and  leaving  the  reader  more  cool  and  unin- 
terested than  he  was  before.  The  same  observations 
are  to  be  applied  to  repetition,  suspension,  correction, 
and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech^ 
which,  rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the 
beauties  of  eloquence.  They  are  beautiful,  or  not, 
exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  native  expression' 
of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  heightened 
by  them..  Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their 
own  language,  and  they  will  suggest  figures  ia 
abundance.  But,  when  we  seek  to  counterfeit  a 
warmth  which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures  will  either 
supply  the  defect,  or  conceal  the  imposture. 

Tbfcre  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more) 
of  frequent  use  among  all  public  speakers,  particu* 


*  "  I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  ornament  of  .tlw 
**  earth,  and  the  capital  of  all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in  on^ 
**  conflagration.  I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered  heaps  of  citizens 
^^  lybg  unburied^  in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  country.  The 
<*  fsdoos  countenance  of  Cethegus  rises  to  my  jieYr,  -  wliiie  with  a 
*  savage  joy  he  is  triumphing  m  your  miseries." 
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laxly  at  the  bar»  which  Quinctilian  insists  up6n  con- 
siderably, and  calls  Amplification.  It  consists  in  an 
artful  exaggeration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  some 
object  or  action  which  we  want  to  place  in  a  strong 
light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  It  is  not  so 
properly  one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of 
several  which  we  make  to  tend  to  one  point.  It  may 
be  carried  on  by  a  proper  use  of  magnifying  or 
extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enumeration  of  pan- 
ticulars,  or  by  throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass,  a 
crowd  of  circumstances;  by  suggesting  oompairisons 
also  with  things  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  principal 
instrument  by  which  it  works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  a 
gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  above  another,  till 
our  idea  be  raised  to  the  utmost.  1  spoke  formgrly 
of  a  Climax  in  sound  ;  a  Climax  in  sense,  whf^n  well 
carried  on,  is  a  figure  which  never  fails  to  amplify 
strongly.  The  common  example  of  this  is,  that  noted 
passage  in  Cicero,  which  every  school-boy  knows : 
<<  Facinus  est  vincere  civem  Komanum ;  seelus  ver- 
<<  berare ;  prope  parricidium,  necare  ;  quid  dicam  ia 
"  crucem  toUere  ?*'  *  I  shall  give  an  instance  from 
a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer,  Sir 
George  M'Kenzie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own 
child.  ^<  Gentlemen,  if  one  man  had  any  how  slain 
<«  another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  oppose,  or 
**  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy,  even 
•*<  these  criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished 

r 

*  '<  It  is  a  crime  to  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  bonds;  it  is  the 
''  heiglit  of  guilt  to  scourge  him ;  little  less  than  parricide  to 
**  put  him  to  death ;  what  name  then  shall  I  give  to  crucifying 
«  him?" 
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<<  by  the  Cornelian  law:  but,  if  this  guiljlesa  nifant» 
**  idio  could  make  no  enemy,  had  been  murdered  by 
^*  its  own  nurse,  what  punishments  would  not  then 
«*  the  mother  have  demanded  ?  With  what  cries  and 
**  exclamations  would  she  have  stunned  your  ears  ? 
«  What  shall  we  say  then,  when  a  woman,  guilty  of 
*•  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  innocent 
^<  child,  hath  comprised  all  those  misdeeds. in  one 
<^  single  crime ;  a  crime,  in  its  own  nature  detestable ; 
^*  in  a  woman,  prodigious ;  in  a  mother,  incredible  ; 
<*  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called  for 
#<  compassion,  whose  near,  relation  claimed  affection, 
•*  and  whose  innocence  deserved  the  highest  favour?** 
I^  must  take  notice,  however,  that  such  regular 
climaxes  as  these,  though  they  have ;  considerable 
beauty,  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  small  appearance 
of  art  and  study ;  and,  therefore,  though ;  they  may 
be  admitted  into  formal  harangues,  yet  .they  speak 
not  the  language  of  great  earnestness  and  passion, 
•which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regular.  Nor, 
indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persufision,  are 
Hiiey  likely  to  be  so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of 
'circiimstances  in  a  less  artificial  order.  For,  when 
;tnuch  art  appears,  we  are  always,  put  on  our  guard 
idgainsttbe  deceits  of  eloquence ;  but.when  a  speaker 
ihas  reasoned  strongly,  and,  by.  force  of  argument, 
lias  made  good  his  main  point,  he  may  then,  taking 
advantage  of  the  favourable  bent  of  our  minds,  m^e 
use  of  such  artificial  %ures  to  confirm  our  belief^  and 
to  warm  our  minds. 
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FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE  —  GENERAL  CHARACTERS 

.    OF  STYLE  — DIFFUSE,   CONCISE— FEEBLE,  NERV- 

OUS—  DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT,  FLOWERY. 

Having  treated,  at  considerable  length,  of  the 
Figures  of  Speech,  of  their  origin,  of  their  nature, 
and  of  the  management  of  such  of  them  as  are 
important  enough  to  require  a  particular  discussipp, 
before  finally  dismissing  this  subject,  I  think  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  make  some  observations  cqq- 
cerning  the  proper  use  of  Figurative  Language  in 
general.  These,  indeed,  I. have,  in  part,  already 
^ticipated.  But,  as  great  errors  are  often  committed 
in  this  part  of  Style,  especially  by  young  writers,  .it 
may  be  of  use  that  I  bring  together,  under  one  viey, 
the  most  material  direction?  on  this  head.   ^ 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly 
made,,  that  neither  all  the  beauties,  nor  even  the 
chief  beauties  of  composition,  depend  upon  TropiBs 
and  Figures.  Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most 
pathetic  passages  of  the  most  admired  authors,  both 
iti  prose  and  poetry,  are  expressed  in  *the  most  simple 
style,  without  any  Figure  at  all ;  instances  of  which 
I  have  before  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  composi- 
tion may  abound  with  these .  studied  ornaments ;  the 
language  may  be  artful,  splendid,  and  highly  figured, 

lO 
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and  yet  the  composition  be  on  the  whole  frigid  and 
unafifecting.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and  thought, 
which  constitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any 
work,  if  the  Style  be  stiff  and  affected,  if  it  be 
deficient  in  perspicuity  or  precision,  or  in  ease  and 
neatness,  all  the  Figures  that  can  be  employed  will 
never  render  it  agreeable  ;  they  may  dazzle  a  vulgar» 
but  will  never  please  a  judicious,  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  Figures,  in  order  to  be  beau- 
tiful,' must  always  rise  naturally  from  the  subject. 
I  have  shewn  that  all  of  them  are  the  language  either 
of  Imagination,  or  of  Passion ';  some  of  them  sug- 
gested by  Imagination,  wheli  it  is  awakened  and 
sprightly,  such  as  Metaphors  and  Comparisons ; 
others  by  Passion  or  more  heated  emotion,  such  as 
Personifications  and  Apostrophes.  Of  course  they 
are  beautiful  then  only,  when  they  are  prompted  by 
fimcy,  or  by  passion.  They  must  rise  of  their  own 
accord  j  they  must  flow  from  a  mind  warmed  by  the 
object  which  it  seeks  to  describe ;  we  should  never 
interrupt  the  course  of  thought  to  cast  about  for 
Figures.  If  they  be  sought  after  coolly,  and  fastened 
on  as  designed  ornaments,  they  will  have  a  miserable 
effect.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea,  which  many  have 
of  the  ornaments  of  Style,  as  if  they  were  things 
detached  from  the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck 
to  it  like  lace  upon  a  coat :  this  is  indeed, 

Furporeus  late  qui  splendeat  unus  aut  alter 

Assuitur  piyanus.* Ars  Pobt. 


*  "  Shreds  of  purple  with  broad  lustre  shine, 
"  SewM  on  your  poem."  Francis. 
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And  it  is  this  false  idea  which  has  often  brought 
aitebtioh  to  the  beauties  of  writing  into  disrepute; 
Whereas  the  real  and  proper  ornaments  of  Style  arise 
from  Sentiment.  They  flow  in  the  same  str^m  with 
the  current  of  thought.  A  writer  of  genius  con- 
ceives his  subject  strongly  ;  his  imagination  is  filled 
and  impressed  with  it ;  and  pours  itself  forth  in  that 
figurative  Language  which  Imagination  naturally 
speaks.  He  puts  on  no  emotion  which  his  subject 
does  not  raise  in  him  ;  he  speaks  as  he  feels ;  but  his 
style  will  be  beautiful,  because  his  feelings  are  lively. 
On  occasions,  when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing 
to  rouse  it,  we  should  never  attempt  to  hunt  for 
Figures.  We  then  work,  as  it  is  said,  ^<  invito 
«  Minervd  ;**  supposing  Figures  invented,  they  will 
have  the  appearance  of  being  forced;  and  ia  this 
case,  they  had  much  better  be  omitted. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  Imagination  promptSs^ 
and  the  subject  naturally  gives  rise  to  Figures,  they 
must,  however,  not  be  employed  too  frequently. 
In  all  beauty,  ^<  simplex  munditiis'^  is  a  capital 
quality.  Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight 
and  dignity  of  any  composition,  than  too  great  atten- 
tion to  ornament.  When  the  ornaments  cost  labour, 
that  labour  always  appears ;  though  they  should  costais 
none,  still  the  reader  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited  with 
them ;  and  when  they  come  too  thick,  they  give  the 
impression  of  a  light  and  frothy  genius,  that  Evapo- 
rates in  show,  rather  than  brings  forth  what  is  soUd. 
The  directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on  this  head, 
are  full  of  good  sense,  and  deserve  careful  attention. 
••  Voluptatibus  maximis,**  Says  Cicero,  de  Orat  L.  iii. 
^*  fasti^um  finitimum  est  in  rebus  omnibus ;  quo  hoc 
**  minus  in  oratione  miremur.    In  qua  vel  ex  ppetis, 
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**yel  oratoribus  possumus  judicane,.concinnafn,  oroflt'e 
**  tam,  festivam  sine  intermissione,  quamvis  claris 
"  sit  coloribus  picta,  vel  poesis,  vel  oratio/non  posse 
<<  in  delectatione  esse  diutuma.  ^  Quare,  bene  et 
<*  proBclare,  quamvis  nobis,  saepe  dicatur, ,  belle  et 
<•  festive  nimium  s»pe  nolo/*  *  To  the  same  pur- 
pose,, are  the  excellent  directions  with  which  Quinq- 
tilian  concludes  his  discourse  concerning  Figures^ 
L.  ix.  C.  3.  ^*  Ego  illud  de  iis  figuris  qusB  verse  fiunt» 
**  adjiciambreviter,  sicut  ornant  orationem  opportuna^ 
<>  poi^tas,  ita  ineptissimas  esse  cum  hnmodlce^petun- 
"  tur.  Sunt,  qui  neglecto  rerum  pondere  et  viribus 
<< sententiarum,  si  vel.inania  verba  in  .hos^imodos 
^*  depravarunt,  summos  se  judicant  artifices ;  ideoque 
f^'non  desinunt  eas  nectere ;  quas  sine  sententia  sec-' 
**  tare,  tarn  est  ridiculum  quam  quaerere  habitum' 
**  gestumque  .sine  corpore.  Ne  hae  quidem  qua& 
« rectae  fiunt,  densandae  sunt  nimis.  Sciendum 
«  imp^mis  quid  quisque  postulet  locus,  quid  persona,: 
*^  quid  tempus.  Major  enim  pars  harutn  figurarum- 
"  posita  est  in .  delectatione.  Ubi  verd,  atrocitate^ 
« invidilt,  miseratione  pugnandum  est;  quis  ferat 
"  verbis  contrapositis,  et  consimilibus,  et  pariter 
"  cadentibus,arascentem,  flentem,  (ogantem  ?  Curii 
f<in  his  rebus, .  cura  verborum  deroget  afiectibus 


*  ^^  In  all  human  things  disgust  borders  so  nearly  on  the  most 
*^  lively  pleasures,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  hold' 
"  in  eloquence.  From  reading  either  poets  or  orators  we  may 
<.<-eittiiy  satisfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  oration, 
V  which,  without  intermission,  is  showy  and  sparkling,  can  please 
"  us  long.  —  ^Yherefore,'  though  we.  may  wish  for  the  frequeAt 
"  praise  of  having  expressed  ourselves  well  and  properly, '  wq 
"  should  not  covet  repeated  ^plause,  for  bein^  bright  Und 
*.<  splendid,"  .   :     . ,  :    :;i  • 
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•f  fidem';  et  ubicunqUe  ar^'  o$teii|:$^ur,,  v^iita^  ajiefse 
^  videatur.'*  *  After  these  judicious  '^nd  useful 
ebserv£itions»  I  have  no  more  to  add  on  thid  Buljjectt 
except  this  admonition. 

*  In  the/ fourth  place,  that  without  a  geiaii^  for 
Figurative  Language,  none  should  attempt  it<  Im^ 
gination  is  a  power  not  to  be  acquired  y  it  n^u^t  b« 
derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may 
prune,  its  deviations  we  may  correcti.  its  sphere: wo 
may  enlarge;  but  the  iacultyitself  we  caqnot  create { 
dnd  all  efforts  towards  a  metaphorical  ornamented! 
Style,  if  we  are  destitutfe  of  the  proper  genius  for  it» 
wiU  prove  awkward  and  disgusting.  Let  us.  satisfy 
ourselves,  however,  by  considering  th^  without  thiij 
talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small  measmre/Qf-iti 
we  may  both  write  and  spe^  to  advantage^    Good 


*  *\  I  must  add  concerning  those  figures  which  are  proper  in 
^'themselves,  that  as  they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  are 
*^  seasonably '  introduced,  so  they  defbrai  it^  greatly  If  tt^  (t^ 
**  quenily  sought  aft^r.  There  are  som$  who>.  neglecting  stf«»Qgth 
**  of  sentiment  and  weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  for.c^  th^iP 
f*  empty  words  into  a  Figurative  Style,  imagine  themselves  great 
^*  writers;  and  therefore  continually  string  together  such  oma- 
'«  liients ;  which  is  just  as  ridiculous,  where  there  is  no  senthnent 
^  to  support  them,  as  to  contriye  gestufes  and  dresses,  for  what 
I'  WMts  A  bo4y«  Bven  those  Figures  which  a  subject  adi^i^s^ 
** .  niixsp  not  come  too  thick.  We  ipust  begin  ^ith  ^onsideripg 
«<  what  the  occasion,  the  time,  and  the  person  who  speaks,  render 
"  proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  greater  part  of  these 
'<<  Figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  the  subject  becomes 
^  deeply  serious,  and  strpng  passioAs  are  to  be  moved,  wbo  cam 
^<  bear  the  orator,  who,  in  effected  li^iguagie  and  balanced  phrases^ 
J*  endeavours  to  ejcpr.ess  wrath,  commiseration,  or  earnest  entreaty? 
^*'  On  all  such  occasions,  a  solicitous  attention  to  words  weakens 
**  passion ;  and  when  so  much  art  is  shewn,  there  is  suspected  Id 
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sense,  clear  ideas,  perspicuity  of  language,  and  proper 
arrangement  of  words  and  thouglits,  will  always 
coinmand  attention.  These  are  indeed  the  found- 
ations of  all  solid  merit,  both  in  speaking  and  writing. 
Many  subjects  require  nothing  more:  and  those 
which  admit  of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  second- 
ary requisite.  To  study  and  to  know  our  own  genius 
well ;  to  follow  nature ;  to  seek  to  improve,  but  not 
to  force  it ;  are  directions  which  cannot  be  too  often 
given  to  those  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  liberal  arts. 

When  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  Style,  I 
observed  that  words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas, 
there  must  always  be  a  very  intimate  connectioa 
between  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  employs 
words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking ;  and  that,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  thopght  and  expression  which 
belongs  to  him,  there  is  a  certain  Character  imprinted 
on  his  Style,  which  may  be  denominated  his  manner; 
commonly  expressed  by  such  general  terms,  as 
strongs  weak,  dry,  simple,  affected,  or  the  like. 
These  distinctions  carry,  in  general,  some  reference 
to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking,  but  refer  chiefly 
to  his  mode  of  expression.  They  arise  from  the 
wlu^  tenour  of  his  language;  and  comprehend  the 
effect  produced  by  all  those  parts  of  Style  which  we 
have  already  considered ;  the  choice  which  he  makes 
of  single  words;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sen- 
tences^; the  degree  of  his  precision  ;  and  his  embel- 
lishment, by  means  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or 
othier  arts  of  speech.  Of  such  general  Characters  of 
iStyle,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to  speak,  as  the 
result  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
treated. 

That  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated: of 
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in  different  sorts  of  Style,  is  a  position  so  obvious, 
that  .1  shall  not  stay  to  illustrate  it.  Every  one  sees 
that  Treatises  of  Philosophy,  for  instance,  ought  not 
to  be  composed  in  the  same  Style  with  Orations. 
Every  one  sees  also^  that  difierent  parts  of  the  san^e 
composition  require  a  variation  in  the  Style  and 
manner.  In  a  Sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue, 
the  application  or  peroration  admits  more  ornament^ 
and  requires  more  warmth,  than  the  didactic  part» 
But  what  I  mean  at  present  to  remark  is,  that; 
amidst  this  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find,  in  the 
compositions  of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity or  consistency  with  himself  in  manner ;  we 
expect  to  find  some  predominant  Character  of  Style 
impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suited 
to,  apd  shall  mark,  his  particular  genhis  and  turn 
of  mind.  The  orations  in  Livy  differ  much  in  Style, 
as  they  ought  to'  do,  from  the  rest  of  his  history. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.  Yet 
both  in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we 
are  able  cle%rly  to  trace  the  distinguishing  manner 
of  each  historian  ^  the  magnificent  fullness  of  the 
one«  and  the  sententious  conciseness  of  the  othen 
The  «  Lettres  Persanes,*'  and  «  L'Esprit  de  Loix," 
are  the  works  of  the  same  author.  ,They  required 
very  different  composition  surely,  apd  accordingly 
they  differ  widely  j  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand* 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  genius,  it  gives 
a  detefmination  to  one  kind  of  Style  rather  than 
another.  Where  nothing  of  tlfis  appears;  where 
there  ig  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in  the 
compositions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not 
without  reason,  that  he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author, 
who  writes  from  imitatipn,  and  not  from  the  impulse 
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of  oiiginsd  geniira.  Asthe  most  celebrated  pioneers 
are  known  by  their  hand,  so  the  best  and  crost  '4^^ 
ginal  writers  arfe  known  and  distinguished,  tbrou^h-' 
out  aU^  their  works,  by  their  Style  and  peculiar 
manner.  This  will  be  found  to  bold  almost  without 
excieption. 

The  ancient  Critics  attended  to  these  General 
Characters  of  Style  which  we  are  now  to  c<»^iden 
Diotiysius  of  Halicama^us  divides  them  into  three 
kinds,  and  calls  them  the  Austere,  the  Florid,  and 
the  Middle.  By  the  Austere  he  meansT  a  Style  dis- 
tinguidhed  for  strength  and  firmness,  with  a  neglect  df 
sifiobthness  aiid  ornament ;  for  examples  of  whiclH 
lie  gives  Pindar  and  jEschylus,  among  the  Poets,  aiid 
Thucydides  among  the  Prose  writers.  By  the*Btorid, 
fte  means,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  Style  ornameMed^ 
flowing,  and  sweet ;  resting  more  upon  numbers  and 
grace  than  strength ;  he'  instances  Hesiod,  Sappho^ 
Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  principally  Isocrates^  The 
Middle  kind  is  the  just  mean  between  these,  and 
comprehends  the  beauties  of  both  i  in  which  class  he 
jplaces  Homer  aiid  Sophocles  among  the  t'oets;  id 
'Prose,  Herod6tus,  Deiiiostheneis,  Plato,  and  (#hat 
iseeitis  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  very  wi<}e 
tlass  indeed,  whicb  cotiniprebetids  Plato  and  Aristotle 
tinder  one  article  as  to  Style.*  Cicero  und  Quinc^ 
tflian  make  also  a  threefold  divisioii  of  Style,  though 
with  iie^eict  to  different  qualities  of  it;  in  which 
tiifey  are  foHowed  by  most  of  the  modern  writers  on 
Hhetoric ;  the  Simplea:^  Tenue^  or  Subtile  ;  the  Gnxve 
or  Vehemens  ;  and  the  Medium^  or  temperatum  ginui 
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dicendi^  But  these  divisions,  and  the  illustrations 
theygive  of  them,  ar^i  so  loose  and  general,  that  they 
cannot  advance  us  much  in  our  ideas  of  Style.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  be  a  little  more  particular  ib  what 
J  have  to  say  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distijcxctions  of 
the  different  kinds  of  Style,  is  what  arises  from  ai» 
author^s  spreading  out  his  thoughts  more  or  lessk 
This  distinction  forms,  what  are.  called,  the  Diffuse 
and  the  Concise  Styles.  A  concise  writer  compf  edses 
bis  thoughts  into  the  fewest  possible  words ;  he  seeks 
to  .employ  none  but  such  as  are  most  expressive ;  he 
lops  ofl^  as  redundant,  every  expression  which! does 
not  add  something  material  to  the  sense.  Ornament 
he  does  not  reject ;  he'  may  be  lively  and  figured ; 
but  liis  ornament  is  intended  for  the  sake  of  .force 
rathei:  thatt  grace.  He  never  gives  you  the  same 
thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which 
npj^ear^  to  him  the  most  striking;  but  if  you  do. not 
apprehend  it  well  in  that  light,  you  need  not  expect 
to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are  arranged 
with  compactness  and  strength,  rather  than  with 
cadeiice  and  harmony.  The  utmost  precisian  is 
studied  in  them ;  and  they  are  commonly  designed 
to  suggest  more  to  the  reader's  imagination  than 
they  directly  express. 

;  A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thought  fully.  He 
phees  it  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  gives  the  reader 
•every  possible  assistance  for  understanding  it  com*^ 
pletely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  first 
in  its  full  strength;  because  he  is  to  repeat  the 
impression ;  and  what  he  wants  in  strength  he  pro- 
poses to  supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of  this 
ieharacter  generally  love  magnificence  and  ain^lifi^ 
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cation.  Their  periods  natundly  run  out  into  some 
lengthy  and  having  room  for  ornament  of  every  kind, 
they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages  ; 
and  each  becomes  faulty  when  carried  to  the  extreme* 
The  extreme  of  conciseness  becomes  abrupt  and 
obscure ;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into  a  Style  too  pointed, 
and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic.  The  extreme 
of  diffiiseness  becomes  weak  and  languid,  and  tires 
the  reader.  However,  to  one  or  other  of  i;hese  two 
manners,  a  writer  may  lean  according  ais  his  geniuH 
prompts  him :  and  under  the  general  character  of  a 
concise,  or  of  a  more  open  and  diffuse  Style,  may 
possess  much  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  illustrations  of  these  general  characters,  I  can 
only  refer  to  the  writers  who  are  examples  of  tliem* 
It  is  not  so  much  from  detached  passages,  such  as  I 
was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instances,  as  from  the 
current  of  an  author's  Style,  that  we  are  to  collect 
the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing.  The  two 
most  remarkable  examples  that  I  know  of  conciseness 
carried  as  far  as  propriety  will  allow,  perhaps  in  some 
cases  farther,  are  Tacitus  the  Historian,  and  the 
President  Montesquieu  in  "  L'Esprit  de  Loix.** 
Aristotle  too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic 
writers  for  his  brevity.  Perhaps  no  writer  in  the 
world  was  ever  so  frugal  of  his  words  as  Aristotle ; 
but  this  frugality  of  expression  frequently  darkens 
his  meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  diffiise- 
ness, Cicero  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  illustrious 
instance  that  can  be  given.  Addison  also,  and  Sir 
William  Temple,  come  in  some  degree  upder  this 
class. 

*  In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise, 
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and  when  to  the  diffuse  manner,  we  must  be  directed 
by  the  nature  of  the  Composition.  Discourses  that 
are  to  be  spoken  require  a  more  copious  Style  than 
Books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  whole  mean- 
ing must  be  catched  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
without  the  advantage  which  books  afford  of  pausing 
at  pleasure,  and  reviewing  what  appears  obscure, 
great  conciseness  is  always  to  be  avoided.  We  should 
never  presume  too  much  on  the  quickness  of  our 
hearer's  understanding;  but  our  Style  ought  to  be 
such,  that  the  bulk  of  men  can  go  along  with  us 
easily,  and  without  effort.  A  flowing  copious  Style, 
therefore,  is  required  in  all  public  speakers ;  guard- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of 
difilision  as  renders  them  languid  and  tiresome; 
which  will  always  prove  the  case,  when  they  incul- 
cate too  much,  and  present  the  same  thought  under 
too  many  different  views. 

In  written  Compositions,  a  certain  degree  of  con. 
ciseness  possesses  great  advantages.  It  is  more 
lively;  keeps  up  attention;  makes  a  brisks  and 
stronger  impression  ;  and  gratifies  the  mind  by  sup** 
plying  more  exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thoi%ht«. 
A  sentiment,  which,  expressed  diffusely,  will  barely 
be  admitted  to  be  just,  expressed  concisely,  will  be 
admired  as  spirited.  Description,  when  we  want  to 
have  it  vivid  and  animated,  should  be  in  a  concise 
strain.  This  is  different  from  the  common  opinion ; 
most  persons  being  ready  to  suppose,  that  upon 
Description  a  writer  may  dwell  more  safely  tham 
upon  other  things,  and  that,  by  a  full  and  extended 
Style,  it  is  rendered  more  rich  and  expressive.  I 
apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  diffuse  manner 
generally  weakens  it.    Any  redundant  words  or  eiir 
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Vfe  ^pnsmt  t^  it, .  appear  confuted  and  iodistinot; 
Accowliogly,  the  most  masterly  ^scribers,  Hoiner« 
Tacitus,  Miltoh,  are  almost  alw^lys  ccmcise  in  their 
descriptions.  They  shew  us  more  of  an  object  at  oo^ 
glance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  can  shew,  by 
turning  it  round  and  round  in  a  variety  pf  lightst 
The  strength  and  vivacity  of  description,  ^^hether  ii^ 
prose  or  poetry,  depend  much  more  upon  the  h^ppy 
choice  of  one  or.  two  striking  circum^an^ces^  thaft 
upon  the  multiplication  of  them.         ' 

Addresses  to  the  passions,  likewise^  odght  to  b^ 
in  the  concise,,  rather  than  the  diffuse  manni^v  It^ 
these,  it  is  dangerous  to  be  diffuse,  because  it  is 
very  difficult  to  support  proper  warmth  fpr  an^ 
length  of  time.  When  we  become  prolix*  we  a^ie 
always  in  hazard  of  cooling  the  reader.*  The  h^art, 
too,  and  the  fancy,  run  fast ;  and  if  once  we  catt  pu| 
them  in  motion,  they  supply  many  particulars  to 
greater  advantage  than  an  author  can  display  them« 
The  case  is  different,  .when  we  address  ourseiv^s  to 
the  understanding:  as  in  all  matters  of  reasoningi 
e%}ication,  and  instruction*-  There  I  would  prefer 
a  more  free  and  diffuse  manner.  Wh^n  you  are  to 
strike  the  Bmcy^  or  to  move  the  hear^  be  concise ; 
when  you  arte  to  inform  the  understai3ding,  which 
moves  more  slowly,  and  requires  the  assistance  of  a 
guide,  it  is  better,  to  be  full.  liistorical.  narration 
ffiay  be  Beautiful,  either  in  a  concise  or  a  diffuse 
tnanner,  according  to  the  writer- s  genius.  Livy  and 
Herodotus  are  diffuse ;  Thucydides  and  Sallust  are 
succinct ;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeaible.  -     .   ^ 

I  observed  that  a  difilfee  Style  generally  aboufl^jb 
m  long  periods  j  and  a -concise  Writer,  it  is; cfertaini 
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Witt  often  employ  short  sentences*  It  is  not,  bow- 
evar,  to  i>e  inferred  froqr  this,  that  long  or '43ho]rt 
seatetices  are  fully  characteristical  of  the  one  at  the 
other  manner.  It  is  very  possible  for  one  to  com* 
pose  always  in  short  sentences,  and  to  be  withat 
extremely  diffuse,  if  sL  small  measure  of  sentiment 
be^  spread  through  many  of  these  sentences.  Seneca 
is  a  remarkable  example.  .  By  the  shortness  and 
quaintness  of  his  sentences,  he  may  appear  at  first 
vi^'very  Concise  ;  yet  he  is  far  from; being  so.  He 
transffigares  the  same  thought  into  many  diffetedt 
forais.  He  makes  it  pass  for  a  new  one,  only  by 
giving  it  a  new  turn.  So  also,  most  of  tiie  Fireiich 
writers  compose  in  short  sentences;  though  their 
Style,  in  general,  is  not  concise ;  commonly  less  so 
than  the  bulk  of  English  writers,  whose  sentences  are 
much  longer.  A  French  author  breaks  down  into 
two  or  three  sentencies,  that  portion  of  thought 
which  an  English  author  crowds  into  one.  The 
direct  effect  of  short  sentences,  is  to  render  the 
Styie  brisk  and  lively,  but  not  always  concise.  By 
the  quick  successive  imputes  which  they  inake 
on  the  mind,  they  keep  it  awake ;  and  give  to  CJom- 
position  more  of  a  spirited  character.  Long  peri4ods^ 
like  Lord  Clarendon's,  are  grave  and  stately  j  but; 
like  all  grave  things,  they  are  in  hazard  of  becbmiil^g 
dnlh  An  intermixture  of  both  long  and  short  dheit 
is  requisite,  when  we  would  suj^ort  solemnity; 
togeljier  with  vivacity;  leaning  more  to  the  one  or' 
the  other,  according  as  propriety  requires  that  the 
solemn  or  the  sprightly  should  be  predominant  in 
our  composition.  But  of  long  and  short  sentences,  t 
had  occasion,  formerly,  to  treat/  under  the  headrbf 
thcrCJoftStructlpn  of  Periods^  /. .  </./       v. 
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Th^  Nervous  and  the  Fedble  are  generally  beU 
to  be  characters  of  Style,  of  the  same  iihport  with 
the  Concise  and  the  Diffuse.  They  do  indeed  very 
often  coincide.  Difiiise  writers  have,  for  the  most 
part,  some  degree  of  feebleness ;  and  nervous  writ- 
ers will  generally  be  inclined  to  a  concise  expression. 
This,  however,  does  not  always  hold ;  and  there  are 
instances  of  writers,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  full  and 
ample  Style,  have  maintained  a  great  degree  of 
strength.  Livy  is  an  example ;  and  in  the  English 
Language,  Dr.  Barrow.  Barrow's  Style  has  many 
faults.  It  is  unequal,  incorrect,  and  redundant,  but 
withal,  for  force  and  expressiveness,  uncommonly 
distinguished.  On  every  subject,  he  multiplies  words 
with  an  overflowing  copiousness;  but  it  is  always  a 
torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  significant  expressions 
which  he  pours  forth.  Indeed  the  foundations  of  a 
nervous  or  a  weak  Style  are  laid  in  an  author's  man- 
ner of  thinking.  If  he  conceives  an  object  strcmgly, 
he  will  express  it  with  energy :  but  if  he  has  only  an 
indistinct  view  of  his  subject ;  if  his  ideas  be  loose 
and  wavering;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or,  at  the  time 
of  his  writing,  so  carelessly  exerted,  that  he  has  no 
firm  hold  of  the  conception  which  he  would  commu- 
nicate to  us,  the  marks  of  all  this  will  clearly  appear 
in  his  Style.  Several  unmeaning  words  and  loose 
epithets  will  be  found ;  his  expressions  will  be  vague 
and  general ;  his  arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble ; 
we  shall  conceive  somewhat  of  his  meaning,  but  our 
conception  will  be  faint.  Whereas  a  nervous  writer, 
whether  he  employs  an  extended  or  a  concise  Style, 
gives  us  always  a  strong  impression  of  his  meaning ; 
his  mind  is  fUll  of  his  subject,  and  his  words  are  all 
expressive;  eveiy  phrase  wd  every  figure  which  he 
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uses,  tends  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would  set 
before  us,  more  lively  and  complete. 

I  observed,  under  the  head  of  Diffuse  and  Condse 
Style,  that  an  author  might  lean  eitherto  the  one 
or  to  the  other,  and  yet  be  beautiful.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Nervous  and  the 
Feeble.  Every  author,  in  every  composition,  ought 
to  study  to  express  himself  with  some  strength,  and 
in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  the  Feeble,  he 
becomes  a  bad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing,  how- 
ever, the  same  degree  of  strength  is  not  demanded. 
But  the  more  grave  and  weighty  any  composition  is, 
the  more  should  a  character  of  strength  predominate 
in  the  Style.  Hence  in  history,  philosophy,  and 
solemn  discourses,  it  is  expected  most.  One  of  the 
most  complete  models  of  a  Nervous  Style,  is  Demos- 
thenes in  his  orations. 

As  every  good  quality  in  Style  has  an  extreme, 
when  pursued  to  which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds 
of  the  Nervous  Style  as  well  as  others.  Too  great  a 
istudy  of  strength,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  qua- 
lities of  Style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  harsh 
manner.  Harshness  arises  from  unusual  words,  from 
forced  inversions  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence, 
and  too  much  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ease.  This 
is  reckoned  the  fault  of  some  of  our  earliest  classics 
in  the  English  langu^e ;  such  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Hooker,  Chillingworth,  Milton  in 
his  prose  works,  Harrington,  Cudworth,  and  other 
writers  of  considerable  note  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  JamesL  and  Charles  I.  These  writers  had 
nerves  and  strength  in  a  high  d^ree,  and  are  to  this 
day  eminent  for  that  quality  in  Style.    Biit  the  lati* 
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^a^e  in  their  hands  was  exceedingly  difierent  from 
what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely  formed  upod 
the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the 
arrangement  of  sentences*  Hooker,  for  instance^ 
begins  *the  Preface  to  his  celebrated  work  of  Eccle* 
siasticai Polity,  with  the  following  sentence: «  Though 
«f6r  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity 
«« may  know  we  have  not  loosely,  through  silenc^ 
^«  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  dream,  there 
«<  shall  be,  for  men's  information,  extant  this  muc^ 
<<  concerning  the  present  state  of  the  dinrch  of  God 
<<  established  amongst  us,  and  their  careful  etkd»s^ 
*^  vours  which  would  have  upheld  the  same/^  Snch 
a  sentence  now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.  Yet^sbme 
advantaged  certainly  attended  this  sort  of  Styles  ^od 
whether  we  have  gained,  or  lost,  upon  the  whote,  by 
departing  from  it,  may  bear  a  question.  By  the 
freedom  of  arrangemekit,  which  it  (permitted, .  it  ren- 
dered the  language  susceptible  of  more  strength,  of 
more  variety  of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  uf 
period.  But  however  this  be,  such  a  Style  is  'no>Br 
obsolete,  and  no  modem  writer  could  adopt  it  with.- 
out  the  censure  of  harshness  and  afiectation.  The 
present  form  which  the  language  has  assume^ 
has,  in  some  measure,  sacrificed  the  study  of  streiigtli 
to  that  of  perspicuity  and  ease.  Our  arran^em^at  of 
words  has  become  less  forcible^  perhaps,  but  more 
plain  and  natural :  and  this  is  nOw  understood,  to  be 
thfegeirius  of  our  language. 

The  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  seems  to  he 
the  ssra  of  the  formation  of  our  present  Style»  Lord 
Clarendon  was  one  of  the  first  who  laid  aside  those 
frequent  inversions  which  prevailed  amotig  writers  df 
the  former  age.     After  him.  Sir  William  Temple 

II 
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polish^Ki  the  language  still 'more.  But  the  auHior, 
y^ho,  by  the  number  and  reputation  of  his  workup 
formed  it  more  than  any  one^  into  its  present  state^ 
js  Drydei3.  Dryden  began  to  write  at  the  Restoi^ 
ati(Hi,  and  continued  long  an  author  both  in  poetry 
and  jn^ose.  He  had  made  the  liuiguage  his  study } 
and  though  he  wrote  hastily,  and  often  incorrectly^ 
«nd  his  Style  is  not  free  from  faults,  yet  there  is  a 
richness  in  his  diction,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and 
variety  iii  his  expression,  which  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  who  have  come  after  him.*  Since  his  time, 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  Purity  and 
Elegance  of  Style ;  but  it  is  Elegance  rather  than 
Strength,  that  fonns  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
.most  of  the  good  English  Writers.  Some  of  them 
compose  in  a  more  manly  and  nervous  manner  than- 
others ;  but,  whether  it  be  ftom  the  genius  of  our 
•language,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  it  appears  to 
me,  that, we  are  far  from  the  strength  of  several* of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Style  under  tho&e 
characters  that  respect  its  expressiveness  of  an 
BUtlK>r's  meaning.    Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider 


*  Dr.  J9hBS6n>  ia  hk  life  of  Dryden,  gives  the  following  pbarac'> 
ter  of  his  prose  Style :  ^  His  prefaces  have  not  the  formality  of  a 
**  settled  Style,  in  which  the  first  half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the 
^'  other.  The  clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modelled ; 
**  every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  faUs  into  its 
^proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid,  the  whole  is  airy, 
V  anunatedf  and  vigorous;  what  is  little,  is  gay;  what  is  great,  is 
^  splendid.  Though  all  is  easy,  nothing  is  feeble ;  though  9II 
**s^m8  careless,  there  is  nothing  harsh ;  and  though,  since  his 
'^  eajrlier'works,  more  than  a  century  has  passed,  ^ylmve  aotting 
.^  yei  miamth  ocobsokte." 
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it  ih  another  view,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
omameot  employed  to  beautify  it.  Here,  the  Style 
of  different  authors  seems  to  rise,  in  the  following 
gradation:  a  Dry,  a  Plain,  a  Neat,  an  Elegant,  a 
Flowery  manner.     Of  each  of  these  in  their  order. 

First,  a  Dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  ornament 
of  every  kind.  Content  with  being  understood,  it 
has  not  the  least  aim  to  please,  either  the  fancy  or 
the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure  didactic  Writ- 
ing ;  aad  even  there,  to  make  us  bear  it,  great 
weight  and  solidity  of  matter  is  requisite ;  and  entire 
perspicuity  of  language.  Aristotle  is  the  complete 
example  of  a  Dry  Style.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there 
any  author  who  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  strictness  of 
a  didactic  manner  throughout  all  his  writings,  and 
conveyed  so  much  instruction,  without  the  least 
approach  to  ornament.  With  the  most  profound 
genius  and  extensive  views,  he  writes  like  a  pure 
intelligence,  who  addresses  himself  solely  to  the 
understanding,  without  making  any  use  of  the  channel 
of  the  imagination.  But  this  is  a  manner  which 
deserves  not  to  be  imitated.  For,  although  the  good- 
ness of  the  matter  may  compensate  the  dryness  or 
harshness  of  the  Style,  yet  is  that  dryness  a  consider^ 
able  defect;  as  it  fatigues  attention,  and  conveys 
our  sentiments,  with  disadvantage,  to  the  reader  or 
liearer. 

A  Plain  Style  rises  one  degree  above  a  Dry  one. 
A  writer  of  this  character  employs  very  Kttle  orna- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  rests  almost  entirely  upon 
his  sense.  But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage  us  by 
the  employment  of  figures,  musical  arrangement,  ov 
any  other  art  of  writing,  he  studies,  however,  to 
avoid  disgusting  us  like  a  dry  and  a  harsh  writ^. 
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Besides  Perspicuity,  he  pursues  Propriety,  Purity, 
and  Precision,  in  his  language;  which  form  one 
degree,  and  iio  inconsiderable  one,  of  beauty.  Live- 
liness too,  and  force,  may  be  consistent  with  a  very 
Plain  Style :  and  therefore,  such  an  author,  if  hiisf 
sentiments  be  good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable. 
The  difference  between  a  dry  and  plain  writer,  is, 
that  the  former  is  incapable  of  ornament,  and  seems 
not  to  know  what  it  is ;  the  latter  seeks  not  after  it. 
He  gives  us  his  meaning  in  gckxl  language,  distinct 
and  pure ;  any  further  ornament  he  gives  himself  no 
trouble  about ;  either,  because  he  thinks  it  unneces* 
sary  to  his  subject ;  or  because  his  genius  does  not 
lead  him  to  delight  in  it ;  or,  because  it  leads  him  to 
despise  it.  * 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swift,  who  may 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  that  have  employed 
the  Plain  Style.  Few  writers  have  discovered  more 
capacity.  He  treats  every  subject  which  he  handles, 
whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly  manner. 
He  knew,  almost  beyond  any  man,  the  Purity,  the 
Extent,  the  Precision  of  the  English  Language ;  and 
therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  cor- 
rect Style,  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  models.  But 
we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  his 
language.  >  His  haughty  and  morose  genius  made 


*  On^this  head,  of  the  General  Characters  of  Style,  particidarly 
the  Plain  and  the  Simple,  and  the  characters  of  those  Englisli 
authors  who  are  classed  under  them,  in  this  and  the  following 
Lecture,  several  ideas  have  been  taken  from  a  manuscript  treatise 
on  rhetorii;,  part  of  which  was  shewn  to  me  many  years  ago,  by 
the  learned  and  ingenious  author,  Dr.  Adam  Sniiith ;  and  which. 
It  is  hoped,  .will  be  given  by  him  to  the  Public. 
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him  despise  any  einbpllishment  of  this .  Hvd  33 
beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  i^iexitiments  ib.  a 
plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  OQe  who  is 
sure  he  is  in  the  right }  and  is  very  indifferent  whether 
you  be  pleased  or  not.  His  sentences  are  commonly 
negligently  arranged;  distinctly  enough  a»  to  the 
9ense;  but  without  any  regard  to  smoothness  of 
sound;  often  without  much  regard  to . compactness 
or  elegance.  If  a  metaphor,  or  any  other  figure, 
chanced  to  render  his  satire  more  poignant,  he  would, 
perhaps,  vouchsafe  to -.adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  his 
way ;  but  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish  and  illustrate* 
he  would  rather  throw  it  aside.  Hence>  in  his  seri* 
ous  pieces,  his  Style  often  borders  upon  the  dry  .and 
unpleasing;  in  his  humorous  ones,  the  plainness  of 
his  manner  sets  off  his  wit  to  the  highest  advantage. 
There  is  no  froth  nor  affectation  in  it ;  it  seems  native 
and  unstudied  i  and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  Simile 
himself,'  he  makes  his  reader  laugh  heartily.  To  a 
writer  of  such  a  genius  as  Dean  Swift,  the  Plain  ^yle 
was  most  admirably  SttedL  Among  our  philosophical 
Milters,  Mn  Locke  %omes  under  this  cUas;  perspicu- 
ous and  pure,  but  almost  without  any  ornament 
whhteven  In  works  which  admit  or  require  ever  «^ 
tniioh  ornament,  there  are  parts  whe^e  the  plain  man^ 
Tier  ought  to  predominate.  But  we  must  remember^ 
that  when  this  is  the  character  which  a  writer  affects 
throughout  his  whole  composition, 'great  weight  of 
matter,  and  great  force  of  sentiment,  are  required^ 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  reader's  attention,  and  fH*^ 
•vient  him  from  becoming  tired  of  the  author. 

What  is  called  a  Neat  Style  comes  next  in  order  j 
and  here  we  are  got  into  Uie  region  of  ornament  i 
but  that  ornament  not  <xf  the  highest  or  most  darkling 
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kind;  A  writer  of  this  character  shews,  that  he 
does  not  despise  the  beauty  of  Language^  It  is  an 
object  of  his  attention.  But  his  attention  is  shewn 
in  the  choice  of  words,  and  in  a  graceful  collocation 
of  them ;  rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of  imagin- 
ation, or  eloquence.  His  sentences  are  always  clean, 
and  free  from  the  incumbrance  of  superfluous  words ; 
of  a  moderate  length;  rather  inclining  to  brevity, 
than  a  swelling  structure;  closing  with  propriety j 
without  any  tails,  or  adjections  dragging  afier  the 
proper  close.  His  cadence  is  varied ;  but  not  of  the 
studied  musical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  uses  any, 
are  short  and  correct ;  rather  than  bold  and  glowing. 
Such  a  Style  as  this  may  be  attained  by  a  writer  who 
has  no  great  powers  of  fancy  or  genius  j  by  industry 
merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules  of  writing, 
and  it  is  a  Style  always  agreeable.  It  imprints  a 
character  of  moderate  elevation  on  our  composition, 
and  carries  a  decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is 
not  unsuitable  to  any  subject  whatever.  A  familiar 
letter,  or  a  law  paper,  on  the  driest  subject,  may  be 
written  with  neatness ;  and  a  sermon  or  a  philoso* 
phic^  treatise,  in  a  Neat  Style,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

An  Elegant  Style  is  a  character  expressing  a 
higher  degree  of  ornament  than  a  neat  one ;  and, 
indeed,  is  the  term  usually  applied  to  Style,  when 
possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any 
of  its  excesses  or  defects.  From  what  has  been 
formerly  delivered,  it  will  easily  be  understood,  that 
complete  Elegance  implies  great  perspicuity  and 
propriety ;  purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care 
and  dexterity  in  their  harmonious  and  happy  arrange- 
ment.    It  implies,  farther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
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imagination  spread  over  Style,  as  far  as  the  subject 
admits  it ;  and  all  the  illustration  which  Figurative 
Language  adds,  when  properly  employed.  Ih  ^ 
word,  an  elegant  writer  is  one  who  pleases  the  fancy 
and  .the  ear,  while  he  informs  the  understanding; 
and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all  the  beauty 
of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any  of  its 
misplaced  finery.  In  this  class,  therefore,  we  placd 
only  the  first-rate  writers  in  the  Language ;  sucli  as 
Addison,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Bolingbroke,  At- 
terbury,  and  a  few  more :  writers  who  differ  widely 
froiii  one  another  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  Style, 
but  whom  we  now  class  together  under  the  deno^ 
mination  of  Elegant,  as,  in  the  scale  of  Ornament, 
possessing  nearly  the  same  place. 

When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  a  Style,  twe  too 
rich  and  gaudy  in  proportion  to  the  subject ;  when 
they  return  upon  us  too  fast,  and  strike  us  either  with 
a  dazzling  lustre,  or  a  false  brilliancy,  this  forms  what 
is  called  a  Florid  Style ;  a  terjn  commonly  used  to 
signify  the  excess  of  ornament.    In  a  young  com- 
poser this  is  very  pardonable.     Perhaps  it  is  even  a 
promising  symptom  in  .young  people,  that  their  Style 
should  incline  to  the  Florid  and  Luxuriant :  «  VqIo 
<f  se  eiferat  in  adolescente  faecunditas,*'  says  Quinc- 
tilian,  <^  multum  inde  decoquent  anni,  multum  ratio 
<<  limabit,  aliquid  velut  usu  ipso  deteretur ;  sit  modo 
^  unde  excidi  possit  quid  et  exsculpi.-v- Audeat  haec 
^  SBtas  plura,  et  inveniat  et  inventis  gaudeat ;  sint 
«  licet  ilia  non  satis  interim  sicca  et  severa.     Facile 

"  remedium  est  ubertatls:  sterilia  nuUo  labore.vin- 
*«  cuntur.'*  *     But,  although  the  Florid  Style  may  be 

— '■  ■     ■  ' *  .     •' 

♦  «  la  youth,  I  wish  to  see  luxuriancy  of  fancy  appear.  Much 
^  of  it  will  be  dimjwhed  by  years ;  mucb  will  be  coirected  by 


alldwed  to  youth,  in  tlifeir  &«t  mays;  it'  must  litrt 
receive  the  same  indulgence  irorii  writers' 6f  mkturer 
years.    It  is  to  be*  expected^  that  jiidgihidnti  as  it 
ripens,   should  chasten  imaginatioif,  and^  reject,  as 
juvenile,  all  such  ornaments  as  are  redundant,  ^m- 
suitable  to  the  subject,  or  not  conducive  f6  illustrate 
it;    Nothing  can  be  more  conteaiptibte«  thitti  that 
tinsel  splendor  of  Language,  wfeifeft  Some  writers 
perpetually  affect.    It  were  well,  if  this  could  bt 
ascribed  to  the  rqal  overfldwitig  of  a  rii[$h  imagiiiatibn; 
We  should  then  have  something  to  amuse  us,  at  leastf 
if  we  found  little  to  instruct  us.     But  flfe  worst  ii^ 
that  with  those  frothy  writers,  it  is  a  luxuriancy  of 
words,  not  of  fancy.    We  see  a  laboured  attempt  to 
rise  to  a  splendor  of  composition,  of  which  they  have 
formed  to  themselves  some  loose  idea ;  but  having  no 
strength  of  genius  for  attaining  it,  they  endeavour  to 
supply  the  defect  by  poetical  words,  by  cold  excla*> 
mations,  by  common-place  figures,  and  every  thing 
that  has  the  appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence. 
It  has  escaped  these  writers,  that  sobriety  in  ornament 
is  one  great  secret  for  rendering  it  pleasing ;  and  that^ 
without  a;  foundation  of  good  sense  and  solid  thought^ 
the  most  Florid  Style  is  but  a  childish  imposition  03 
the  Public.    The  Public,  however,  are  but  too  apt 
to  be  so  imposed  on ;  at  least  the  mob  of  readers. 


^*  npening  judgment;  some  of  it,  by  the  mere  practice  of  coni- 
**  pogition,  will  be  worn  away.  Let  there  be  only  sufficient 
**^  matter,  at  first,  that  can  bear  some  pruning  and  lopping  off. 
'<  At  this  time  of  life»  let  genius  be  bold  and  mventive,  and  pridt 
^  itself  in  it9  efforts,  though  these  should  not,  as  yet,  be  correct* 
**  Luxuriancy  can  easily  be  cured ;  but  for  barrenneii  there  i»D0 
•*  temedy.'* 
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who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  first,  with  what- 
ever is  dazzling  and  gaudy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour 
on  the  religious  turn,  and  good  dispositions  of  the 
present  age,  than  on  the  public  taste,  that  Mr.  Harvey's 
Meditations  have  had  so  great  a  currency.  The 
pious  and  benevolent  heart,  which  is  always  displayed 
in  them,  and  the  lively  fancy,  which,  on  some  occa- 
sions, appears,  justly  merited  applause:  but  the  per- 
petual gtitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery,  and 
strained  description  which  abound  in  them,  are 
ornaments  of  a  felse  kind.  I  would,  therefore,  advise 
students  of  oratory  to  imita£e  Mr.  Harvey's  piety, 
rather  than  his  Style ;  and,  in  all  compositions  of  a 
serious  kind,  to  turn  their  attentiou,  as  Mr.  Pope 
says,  "from  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the 
.«*  heart."  Admonitions  of  this  kind  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  give,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  them  j 
as  I  conceive  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me  in  this 
course  o£  Lectures,  than  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  cautioning  ijfty  Readers  against  the  a;ffected  and 
frivolous  use  of ^  ornament ;  and,  instead  of  that 
slight  and  superficial  taste  in  writing,  which  I  appre- 
hend to  be  at  present  too  fashionable,  to  introduce,  as 
far  as  my  endeavours  can  avail,  a  taste  for  more  solid 
thought,  and  more  manly  Simplicity  in  Style, 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  STYLE  —  SIMPLE,  AF- 
FECTED, VEHEMENT  —  DIRECTIONS  FOR  FORM- 
ING A  PROPER  STYLE. 

Having  entered,  in  the  last  Lecture,  on  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  general  Characters  of  $tyle,  I  treated 
of  the  Concise  and  Difiuse,'  the  Nervous  and  Feeble 
manner.  I  considered  Style  also,  with  relation  to 
the  different  degrees  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify 
it;  in  which  view,  the  manner  of  different  authors 
rises  according  to  the  following  gradation:  Dry,  Flain^ 
Neat,  Elegant,  Flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  Style  under  another  character, 
one  of  great  importance  in  writing,  and  which 
requires  to  be  accurately  examined;  that  of  Sim- 
plicity, or  a  Natural  Style,  as  distinguished  from 
Afiectation.  Simplicity,  applied  to  writing,  is  a  term 
very  frequently  used ;  but,  like  many  other  critical 
terms^  often  used  loosely  and  without  precision. 
This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  different  meanings 
given  to  the  word  Simplicity,  which,  therefore^  it  will 
be  necessary  here  to  distinguish ;  and  to  shew  in 
what  sense  it  is  a  propef  attribute  of  Style.  We  may 
remark  four  different  acceptations  in  which  it  is 
taken. 
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The  first  is,  SirapKcity  of  Composition,  as  opposed 
to  too  great  a  variety  of  parts.  Horace's  precept 
ref^s  to  this : 

Denique  sit  qaod  vii  simpAez  duntaxat  et  unum.* 

This  is  the  Simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  double  plots,  and  crowded  incidents ; 
the  Simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or  ^neid,  in  opposition 
to  the  digressions  of  Lucan,  and  the  scattered  tales 
of  Ariosto ;  the  Simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture, 
in  opposition  to  the  irregular  variety  of  the  Gothic. 
In  this  sense.  Simplicity  is  the  same  with  Unity. 

The  second  sense  is.  Simplicity  of  Thought,  as 
cqpposed  to  Refinement.  Simple  thoughts  are  wbat 
arise  naturally;  what  the  occasion  or  the  subject 
suggest  unsought ;'  and  what,  when  once  suggested, 
.are  easily,  apprehended  by  all.  Refinement  in  wriitr 
ing,  expresses  a  less  natural  and  obvious  train  of 
thought,  and  which  it  required  a  peculiar  turn  of 
genius  to  pursue ;  within  certain  bounds  very  beauti- 
ful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  aj^fDaching^  to  intri- 
oacy,  and.  hiirting  .us  .by  the.  appearance  of  being 
recherche^  or  far*sought.  Thus,  we  would  natur^ly 
^ay»  Ihat  Mr.;Parnel}/is  a  poet  of  far  greater  Sim- 
plicity, in  his  turn  of  thought,  than  MnCowfey^j 
Cicero's  thoughta; on  moral  iBubjects  ^re  natural; 
Seneca's  too  refined  and  laboured.  ^In  these  two 
senses  of  Slmplidty,.  when  it  is  opposed,  eitlieir  to 
variety  oJf  part$#  or  to  refineiment  of  tbougbit»  it  h$8 
no  proper  idatbn  io  Style.     ; 


<<  Then  learn  the  wand*ring  humour  to  controul, 
<«' And  keep  one  equal  tenor  through  the  whole/* 
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Th^re  M  a  thjurd  sense  of  Simplicity,  in  wh|c)i,  it 
has  respect  to  Style ;  and  stands  opposed  to  too 
much  ornament,  or  pomp  of  language ;  as  when  we 
say,  Mr,  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Harvey  a  florid 
writer;  and  it  is.  in  this  sense,  that  the  *^  strnplea^p** 
the  **  tenue,*'  or  subtile  germs  dicendi,^*  is  understood 
by  Cicero  and  Quinctilian.  The  Simple  Style,  in 
this  sense,  coincides  with  the  Plain  or  the  Neat 
Style,  which  I  before  mentioned;  and,  therefore^ 
requires  no  farther  illustration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  pf  Simplicity,  also 
respecting  Style  j  but  not  respecting  tiie  degree  of 
ornament  employed,  so  much  as  the  easy  and  natuiral 
manner  in  which  our  Language  expresses  our  thoughts. 
This  is  quite  different  from  the  former  sense  of  the 
word  just  now  mentioned,  in  which  Simplicity  was 
equivident  to  Plainness :  whereas,  in  this  sense,  it  is 
compatible  with  the  highest  ornament.  Homer,  for 
insUbice,  possesses  this  Simplicity  in  the  greatest 
perfection  j  and  yet  no  writer  has  more  Ornament 
Had  Bqavty.  THs  Simplicity,  which  is  what  we  are 
now  to  i^onsider,  stands  opposed,  not  to  Ornament, 
but  to  Affectation  of  Ornament,  or  appearance  t^ 
labour  about  our  Style;  and  it  is  a  disHnguishing 
excellency  in  writing. 

A  writer  of  Simplicit;y  expresses  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  that  every  one  thinks  he  could  haye  written 
in  the  same  way ;  Horace  describes  it, 

■'     ■  ut  sibi  quivis 
Speret  idem,  sudet  multum,  fhutraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem.* 


*  <<  Ffora  well-known  tales  such  ficttons  would  I  raise> 
'*  Aa  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  ease; 
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There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expression ;  it  seems 
the  very  language  of  nature  f  you  see  in  the  Style, 
not  the  writer  and  his  labour,  but  theinan  in  his  own 
natural  character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his  expression  ; 
he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy ;  but  these 
flow  from  him  without  effort;  and  he  appears  to 
write  in  this  manner,  not  because  he  has  studied  it, 
but  because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression  most 
natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  also, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  this  character  of  Style,  and 
even  hot  ungraceful  in  it;  for  too  minute  an  atten- 
tioh  to  words  is  foreign  to  it :  «  Habeat  ilie,"  snys 
Cicero,  (Orat.  No.  77.)  "  molle  quiddam,  et  quod 
•*  indice  non  ihgratam  negligentiam  hominis,  de  re 
"  magis  quam  de  verbo  laborantis.'**  This  is  the 
great  advantage  of  Simplicity  of  Style,  that,  like 
Simplicity  of  manners,  it  shews  us  a  man's  sentiments 
artd  'turn  of  mind  laid  open  without  disguise.  More 
studied  and  artificial  manners  of  writing,  however 
beautiful,  have  always  this  disadvantage,  that  they 
exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where 
the  splendour  of  dress,  and  the  ceremonial  of  be- 
haviour, coiicieal  those  peculiarities  which  distinguisht 
one  man  from  another^  But  reading  an  author  of* 
Simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion at  home,  and  with  ease,  where  we  find  natural 
manners,  and  a  marked  character. 


**  Yet,  while  they  strive  the  same  success  to  gain, 
«*  Should  find  their  labours  and  their  hopes  in  vain." 

Francis. 

*  *'  Let  this  Style  have  a  certain  softness  and  ease,  which  shall 

*^  characterise  a  negligence^  not  unpleasing  in  an  author,  who 

<<  appears  to  be  more  solicitous  about  the  thought  than  the 

«  expression.* 
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The  highest  degree  of  this  Simplicity  is  expressed 
by  a  French  term,  to  which  We  have  none  that  fully 
answers  in  our  language,  naivety.  It  is  not  easy  to 
give  a  precise  idea  of  the  import  of  this  word.  It 
always  expresses  a  discovery  of  character.  I  believe 
the  best  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  French  critic, 
M.  Marmontel,  who  explains  it  thus :  That  sort  of 
amiable  ingenuity,  or  undisguised  openness,. which 
seems  to  give  us  some  degree  of  superiority  over  the 
person  who  shews  it ;  a  certain  infantine  Simplicity, 
wKich  we  love  in  our  hearts,  but  which  displays  some 
features  of  the  character  that  we  think  we  could  have 
art  enough  to  hide;  and  which,  therefore,  always 
leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who  discovers  this 
character.  La  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as 
the  great  example  of  such  naivete.  This,  however, 
is  tp  be  understood,  as  descriptive  of  a  particular 
species  only  of  Simplicity. 

With  respect  to  Simplicity,  in  general,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  ancient  original  writers  are  always 
the  most  eminent  for  it.  This  happens  from  a  plain 
reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  natural 
genius,  and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours  and 
writings  of  others,  which  is  always  in  hazard  of  pro- 
ducing Affectation*  Hence,  among  the  Greek 
writers,  we  have  more  models  of  a.  beautiful  Sim- 
plicity than  among  the  Roman.  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon, 
are  all  distinguished  for  it.  Among  the  Romans  also, 
we  have  some  writers  of  this  character,  particularly 
Terence,  Lucretius,  Phaedrus,  and  Julius  Caesar.  The 
.  following  passage  of  Terence's  Andria,  is  a  beautiful 
instance  of  Simplicity  of  manner  in  description : 


m  siMPiicrnr  and  ^leetzuc 

Fimiis  interim 
Procedit ;  sequimur ;  ad  sepulchnim  Teniiimff ; 
In  ignem  imposita  est ;  fletur.    Interea  haec  soror, 
Quam  dixi,  ad  flai^pmam  accemt  imprudeDtlus 
Satis  cum  perieuloJ    Ibi  tam  exanlmatus  Pamptuliis,  - 
Bene  dissimulatum  ^orem,  4  oelatnm  iadicat ; 
Occurrit  praeceps,  mu^erem  ab  igne  retrahit^ 
Mea  GlyceriiuDy  inquit,  miid  agis?  Cur  te  is  perditum? 
Turn  ilia,  ut  consuetum  facHe  amorem  cemeres, 
Rejecit  se  in  ewn,  flens  quam  familiariter.  *     Act  L  Sc  1. 

AU  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant ; 
and  convey  a  most  lively  picture  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Style  appears 
wholly  artless  and  unlaboured.  Let  us,  next,  consider 
some  English  writers  who  come  under  this  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson's  manner.  Tillotson  has  long  been  admired 
as  an  eloquent  writer,  and  a  model  for  preaching. 
But  his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  has  been 
often  misunderstood.  For,  if  we  include,  in  the 
idea  of  eloquence,  vehemence  and  strength,  pic- 
turesque   description,  glowing  figures,    or  correct 


*  **  Meanwhile  the. funeral  proceeds;  we  follow; 
<<  Come  to  the  sepulchre :  the  body's  placed 
*^  Upon  the  pile;  lamented;  wher^i^on 
<'  This  sister  I  was  speaking  of,  all  wild, 
<<  Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 
"  There !  there !  the  frighted  Pamphilus  betrays 
**  His  well-dissembled  and  long-hidden  love ; 
<<  Bi|ns  up  add  takes  her  round  the  waistt  and  cries,. 
*'  Oh!  my  Glyceriupa!  what  is  it  you  do? 
"  Why,  why  endeavour  to  destroy  yourself  ? 
**  Then  she,  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  thence 
<<  Might  easily  perceive  their  long,  long  love^ 
**  Threw  herself  back  into  his  anns^.^nd  wept, 
<<  Oh !  how  famiUarlj  1"  C<a^A». 
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armogement  of  senteiices,  in  all  these  parts  of  oratory 
the  Arcbbidiop  is  exceedingly  deficients  His  Styte 
is  always  pure,  indeed,  aAd  perspicoous^but  careless 
and  remiss^  too  often  feeUe  and  languid ;  litde 
beauty  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  which 
are  frequently  suffered  to  drag  unharmonionsly ; 
seldom  any  attempt  towards  strength  or  sublimity. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  ^uch  a  constant 
vein  of  good  sense  and  piety  runs  through  his  works, 
such  an  earnest  and  serious  manner,  and  so  much 
useful  instruction  conveyed  in  a  Style  so  pure, 
natural,  and  unafiected,  as  will  justly  recommend 
him  to  high  regard,  as  long  as  the  English  language 
remains;  not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the  highest 
eloquence,  but  as  a  simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose 
manner  is  strongly  expressive  of  great  goodness  and 
worth.  lobserved  beforethatSimplicity of mannermay 
be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  negligence  in  iStyle ; 
and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that  Simplicity  wbidi 
makes  the  negligence  of  such  writers  seem  grac^ul. 
But,  as  appears  in  the  Archbishop,  ne^igence  may 
sometimes  be  carried  so  far  as  to  impair  the  beanily 
of  Simplicity;  and  make  it  border  on  a  flat  and 
languid  maimer. 

•^  William  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer 
in  the  Style  of  Simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament 
and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree  above  TiHotflan-; 
though,  Ah:  correctness,  he  is  not  in  the  litest 
rank*.  All  is  easy  and  flowing. in  him  j, he:  is  ex- 
ceedingly harmonious;  smoothness,  and.  what  may 
Jbe  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguishing,  characters 
of  his  raannei^ ;-  ordaxing  sometime  as  such  a  manner 
-will  naturally  do,  into  ^  >pr<riix  and  Temiss  Style.  No 
writer w^iaitever  has  stamped  u       )iis  Style  amor 
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lively  impression  of  bis  own  character.  In  reading 
his  works,  we  seem  engaged  in  conversation  witli 
him ;  we  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  hknj^ 
not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a  man ;  and  contract 
a  friendship  for  him.  He  may  be  classed  as  standing 
in  tiie  middle,  between  a  negligent  Simplicity,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  ornament  which  this^character 
of  Style  admits.  . 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct, 
and  ornamented  degree  of  the  simple  manner, 
Mr.  Addison  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  most  perfect  example:  and,  therefore, 
though  not  without  some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  safest  model  for  imitation,  and  the  freest  from 
siderable  defects,  which  the  language  affords.  Per- 
spicuous and  pure  he  is  in  the  higheist  degree ;  his 
precision,  indeed,  not  very  great;  yet  nearly  as  great  as 
the  subjects  which  he  treats  of  require :  the  construc- 
tion of  his  sentences  easy,  agreeable,  and  commcmly 
very  musical;  carrying  a  character  of  smoothness^ 
more  than  of  strength.  In  Figurative  Language,  he  is 
rich :  particularly  in  similies  and  metaphors ;  which 
are  so  employed  as  to  render,  his  Style  splendid 
without  beinggaudy.  There  is  not  the  least  afiectatioii 
in  his  manner :  we  see  no  miarks  of  labour ;  nothing 
forced  or  constrained  y .  but  great  elegance  joined 
with  great  ease  and  Simplicity.  He  is,  in  particular, 
distinguished  by  a  character  of  modesty,  and  of 
politeness,  which  appears  in  all  his  writings..  No 
author  has  a  more  popular  and  insinuating  maxmer^ 
and  the  great  regard  which  he  every  where 'shews  f<Mr 
virtue  and  religion,  recommends  him*  highly.  If  he 
fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  want  of  strength  aiid  pre- 
cision, which  rendei^  his  manner,  though  per&cily 

5  ^ 
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suited  to  such  essays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spectator^ 
not  altogether  a  proper  model  for  any  of  the  higher 
and  more  elaborate  kinds  of  composition.  Though 
the  Pafcflic  have  ever  done  much  justice  to  his  merit, 
yet  the  nature  of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen 
in  its  true  light ;  for,  though  his  poetry  be  el^ant,  he 
certainly  bears  a  higher  rank  among  the  prose  writers, 
than  he  is  entitled  tq  among  the  poets ;  and,  in  prose, 
his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher  and  more  original 
strain,  than  his  philosophy.  The  character  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Cpverly  discovers  more  genius  than  the 
critique  on  Milton. 

Such  authors  as  those,, whose  characters  i  have 
been  giving,  one  is  never  tired  of  reading.  There  is 
nothing  in  their  manner  that  strains  or  fatigues  our 
thoughts;  we  are  pleased,  without  being  dazzled  by 
jtheir  lustre.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  Simplicity 
in  an  author  of  real  genius,  that  it  atones  for  many 
defects,  and  reconciles  us  to  many  a  careless  ex- 
pression. Hence  in  all  the  most  excellent  authors, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural 
manner  may  be  always  remarked;  although  other 
beauties  being  predominant,  this  forms  not  their 
peculiar  apd  distinguishing. character.  Thus  Milton 
is  simple  in. the  midst. of  all  his  grandeur;  and  De- 
mosthenes :  in  the  midst  of  all  his  vehemence.  To 
grave  and  solemn  writings.  Simplicity  of  manner 
adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Accordingly,  this  has 
often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  character 
throughout  all  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  indeed  no 
(rther  character  of  Style  was  so  much  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  inspiration. 

Of  authors,  who,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies, 
have  rendered  their  Style  much  less  beautiful  by  want 
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(^  SifiipKc!ty>    I  cannot  give  a  more  remarkabte 
example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  This  is  an  author  on 
whom  I  have  made  observations  several  times  before^ 
and  shall  now  take  leave  of  him  with  giving  his 
general   character  under  this    head.     Considerabte 
merit,  doubtless,  he  has.     His  works  might  be  read 
with  profit   for  the  moral  philosophy  which  they 
contain,  had  he  not  filled  them  with  so  many  oblique 
and  invidious  insinuations  against  t^e  Christian  Re^ 
ligion^  thrown  out,  too,  with  so  much  spleen  and 
satire,  as  do  no  honour  to  his  menior}%  either  as  an 
author  or  a  man.     His  language  has  many  beauties. 
It  is  firm,  and  supported  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  it 
is  rich  and  musical.    No  English  Author,  as  I  fbr^ 
merly  shewed,  has  attended  so  much  to  the  regular 
construction  of  his  sentences,  both  with  respecH^  to 
propriety,  and  with  respect  to  cadence.     All  this 
gives  so  much  elegance  and  pomp  to  hiis  language, 
that  there  is  no  wonder  it  should  have  been  highly 
admired  by  some.    It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by 
perpetual  stiffness  and  a^ctation.    This  is  its  capital 
fault.     His  Lordship  can  express  nothing  with  Siih* 
plicity.     He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  vulgar, 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality,  td 
speak  like  other  men.     Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins  j 
and   dressed    out   with   magnificent   elegance*     In 
every  sentence  we  see  the  marks  of  labour  and  art } 
nothing  of  that  ease,  which  expresses  a  sentiment 
coming   natural   and   warm  from   the   heart.     Of 
figures  and  ornament  of  every  kind,  he  is  exceedingly 
fond ;  sometimes  happy  in  them ;  but  his  fondness 
for  them  is  too  visible ;  and,  having  once  laid  hold  «f 
some  metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased  him,  b0 
knows  not  how  to  part  with  it.     What  is  most 
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wohderfol,  he  was  a  professed  admirer  of  Simplicity ; 
"is  always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients;  and  censuring 
the  modemis  for  the  want  of  it ;  though  he  departs 
from  it  himself  as  far  as  any  one  modern  whatever. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  possessed  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
taste,  to  a  degree  that  we  may  call  excessive  and 
sictSy;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion;  few 
strong  or  vigorous  feelings :  and  the  coldness  of  his 
character  led  him  to  that  artificial  and  stately  manher 
wMch  appears  in  his  writings.  He  was  fonder  of 
nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery ;  but  he  is  far  from 
being  happy  in  it.  He  attempts  it  often,  but  always 
awkwar^y ;  he  is  stifi'  even  in  his  pleasantry ;  and 
laughs  in  form,  like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man.* 
From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  manner,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that 
he  would  mislead  many  who  blindly  admired  him. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of  imitators; 
than  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing  beauties^ 
has  also  some  very  considerable  blemishes.  This  is 
fully  exemplified  in  Mr.  Blackwall  of  Aberdeen,  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  Homer,  the  Letters  on  Mytho<^ 
logy,  and  the  Court  of  Augustus  j  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable learning,  and  (^ingenuity  also  ;  but  infected 
with  an  extravagant  love  of  an  artificial  style,  and  of 

*  it  may  perhaps  be  not  unworthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  t]^ 
&6t  Edition  of  his  Enquiry  into  Virtue  was  published^  surrepti- 
tiously I  beliere,  in  a  separate  form,  in  the  year  16d9;  and  is^ 
BometimtB  io  be  met  with ;  by  comparing  which  with  the  corrected 
edition  of  the  same  treatise,  as  it  now  stands  among  his  works,  we 
see  one  of  the  most  curious  and  useful  examples  that  I  know, 
of  what  iB  called  UmiB  labor ;  the  art  of  polishing  language, 
braiking  lon^  sentences,  and  worUng  up  an  imperfect  draught  into 
a  hi£^y<)fiiu8hed  performance. 
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that    parade  of  language  which  distinguishes  the 
Shaftesburean  manner. 

,  Having  now  said  so  much  to  recommend  Simpli* 
pity>  or  the  easy  and  natursd  manner  of  writing,. and 
having  pointed  put  the  defects  of  an  opposite  manner ; 
in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  possible  for 
an  author  to  write  simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully. 
One  may  be  free  from  affectation,  and  not  have  merit. 
The  beautiful  Simplicity  supposes  an  author  to  possess 
real  genius ;  to  write  with  solidity,  purity,  and  liveli- 
ness, of  imagination.  In  this  case,  the  simplicity  or 
unaffectedness  of  his  manner,  is  the  crowning  orna- 
ment; it  heightens  every  other  beauty;  it  is  the 
dress  of  nature,  without  which  all  beauties  ar^  imper- 
fect. But  if  mere  unaffectedness  were  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  beauty  of  Style,  weak,  trifling,  and 
dull  writers  might  often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty. 
And,  accordingly,  we  frequently  meet  with  pretended 
critics,  who  extol  the  dullest  writers  on  account  of 
what  they  call  the  "  Chaste  Simplicity  of  their  man- 
"  ner  j'*  which,  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  the  absence 
of  every  ornament,  through  the  mere  want  of  genius 
and  imagination.  We  must  distinguish,  therefore, 
between  that  Simplicity  which  accompanies  true 
'genius,  and  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every 
proper  ornament  of  Style,  and  that  which  is  no  other 
than  a  careless  and.  slovenly  manner.  Indeed  the 
distinction  is  easily  made  from  the  effect  produced. 
The  one  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader ;  the  other 
is  insipid  and  tiresome. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  charac- 
ter of  Sty4e  different  from  any  that  I  have  yet  spckan 
of;  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
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•Vehement;  This  always  implies  strength ;  and  is^  not, 
by  any  means;  inconsistent  with  Simplicity :  but,  in 
its  predominant  character,  is  distinguishable  r  from 
either  the  strong  or  the  simple  manner.  •  It  bias  a 
peculiar  ardour ;  it  is  a  glowing  Style;  the  langu^e 
t>f  a  man,  whose  imagination  and  passionsiare  heated, 
and  strongly  affected  by  what  be  writes;  who  is 
theriefore  negligent  of  lesser  graces,  but  pours  himself 
forth  with  the  rapidity  and  fulness  of  a  torrent;  It 
belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory ;  and,<  indeed,  , 
is  rather  expected  from  a  man  who  ii^  speaking,  than 
from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet.  The  orations 
of  Demosthenes  furnish  the  full  and  perfect  example 
of  this  species  of  Style. 

Among  English  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of 
this  character,  though  mixed,  indeed,  with  several 
defects,  is  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Bolingbroke  was 
formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factious  leader ;  the  dema- 
gogue of  a  popular  assembly.  Accordingly  the  styl6 
that  runs  through  all  his  political  writings,  is  that  of 
4>ne  declaiming  with  heat,  rather  than  writing  with 
deliberation.  He  abounds  in  Ahetorical  Figures ;  and 
pours  himself  ffffth  with  great  impetuosity.  He  is 
tMUpious  to  a  fault ;  places  the  same  thought  before 
us  in  many  different  views ;  but  generally  with  life 
and.  ardour.  He  is  bold,  rather  than  correct;' a 
torrent  that  flows  strong,  but  often  muddy.  His 
sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  and  shortness; 
inclining,  however,  most  to  long  periodB,' sometimes 
including  parentheses,  and  frequently  crowding  and 
heaping  a  multitude  of  things  upoli  one  another, 
as  naturally  happens  in  the  warmth  of  speakkig*  la 
the^  choice  of  <  his  words,;  there  16  great^  felicity  and 
{iraeision..'  In  exact  constntctfon  of  sentencesi»  he  i§ 
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mach  itifisrior  to  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  but  greatly  tnipo- 
rior  to  him  in  life  and  ease.    Upon  the  whole,,  hiis 
merit,  a&  a  writer,  would  have  been  v^ry  considerable, 
if  his  matter  had  equalled  his  Style.     But  whilst  we 
find  many  things  to  commend  in,  the  latter,  in  the 
former,  as  I  before  remarked,  we  can  hardly*  find  any 
thing  to  commend.    In  his  reasonings,  for  the  most 
part,  he  is  fltmay  and  false ;  in  his  political  writings, 
factious;  in  what  he  cajls  his  philosophical  ones, 
irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the  highest  d^ree. 
•    I  shall  insist  no  longer  on  the  different  manners  of 
Writers,  or  the  general  characters  of  Style»    Some 
other,  beside  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  might 
be  pointed  out ;  but  I  am  sensible,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  separate  such  general  considerations  of 
the  Style  of  authors  from  their   peculiar  turn  of 
sentiment,  which  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to 
criticise*     Conceited  writers,  for  instance,  discover 
their  spirit  so  much  in  their  composition,  that  it 
impritits  on  their  style    a  character  of  pertnei^; 
though  I  confess  it  is  di^cult  to  say  whether  this  can 
be  classed  among  the  attributes  of  Style>  or  rather  is 
to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  thought     In  whatever 
class  we  rank  it,  all  app^^ances  of  it  ought  to  be 
avoided  with. care,  i»  a, most  disgusting  blemish  ia 
writing.    Under  the  general  heads,  which  I. have 
considered,  I  have  taken  an  oppcMrtunity  of  giving  .the 
character  of  many  of  the  eminent,  classics  ia  the 
English  language. 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,|  it  may  be 
infi^rred^  that  .to  determine  among  all  these  di&tc^t 
manners  of  writings  what  is  precisely  the  xbest,  is 
Neither  easy  ttor  neee^ary.  Style  is  a  fidd  that 
#dmit9  o£  ffiesA  laiitiuie*    Its  9)altties.in..diffi»rMi| 
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attthm^  may  be  very  difiireiit ;  and  yet  in  l^em  oil 
beautiful.  Ro(«n  must  be  left  here  for  genius ;  foe 
that  particular  detenninatioii  which  every  oiie  receives 
from  Nature  to  one  manner  of  expression  more  than 
another.  Some  general  qualities,  indeed,  there  are 
of  such  importance,  as  should  always,  in  every  Icind 
of  composition,  be  kept  in  view ;  and  sonie  defects 
we  should  always  study  to  avoid* '  An  ostentations^ 
a  feeble,  a  hardi,  or  an  obscure  Style,  for  instance; 
are  always  faults;  and  Ftrspicuity,  Strength,  Ncs^ 
ness,  and  Simplicity,  are  beautii^  to  be  always  aimed 
at.  But  as  to  the  mixture  c£  all,  or  the  degree  of 
predominancy  of  any  one  of  these  good  qualities^ 
for  forming  our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner,  nd 
precise  rules  can  be  given ;  nor  \vill  I  venture  to 
point  out  any  one  model  as  absolutely  perfect. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude 
these  dissertations  upon  Style,  with  a  few  directidrii 
concerning  the  prpper  method  of  attaining  a  good 
Style,  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  character  of 
that  Style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  subject  on  whieh 
we  wirite,  or  prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  which  I  give  for  this  purposfev 
is,  io  study  clear  ideas  on  the  subject  concerning 
which  we  ane  to  write  or  speak.  This  is  a  direction 
which  may  at  first  appear  to  have  small  relation  t6 
iStyle.  Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely  close. 
The  foundation  of  all  good  Style,  is  good  sense  ac- 
companied with  a  lively  imagination.  Tl^e  Style  and 
thoughts  of  a  writer  are  so  intimately  connectedt 
that,  Tas  I  have  several  times  hinted,  it  is  firequeully 
hard  to  distinguish  them.  Whenfever  the  impressimt^ 
of  things  upon  our  minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  oi^ 
perplexed  and  confused,  our  Style  in  treating  of  such 
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tbings  will  inftllibly  be  so  too.  Whereas,  what  we 
conceive  clearly  and  feel  strongly,  we  shall  naturaUy 
express  with  clearness  and  with  strength.  This,  then, 
we  may  be  assured,  is  a  capital  rule  as  to  Style,  to 
think  closely  on  the  subject,  till  we  have  attained 
a*  full  and  distinct  view  of  the  matter  which  we 
are  to  clothe  in  words,  till  we  become  warm  and 
interested  in  it ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we 
find  expression  begin  to  flow.  Generally  speaking, 
the  best  and  most  proper  expressions  are  those  which 
a  clear  view  of  the  subject  suggests,  withoyt  much 
labour  or  inquiry  after  them.  This  is  Quinctilian's 
observation,  lib.  viii.  c.  1.  **  Plerumque  optima  verba 
<<.  rebus  coherent,  et  cemuntur  sua  lumine.  At  nos 
<<  quaerimus  ilia,  tanquam  lateant  seque  subducant* 
<<  Ita  aunquam  putamus  verba  esse  circa  id  de  quo 
^'dicendum  est;  sed  ex  aliis.locis  petimus,  et  in* 
,"  ventus  vim  aflferimus."  * 

I  In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  Style, 
the  frequent  practice  of  composing  is  indispensably 
necessary.  Many  rules  concerning  Style  I  have 
delivered ;  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end  Without 
exerqise  and  habit.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every 
sort  of  composing  that  will  improve  Style.  This  is  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  by  frequent  careless,  and 
hasty  composition,  we  shall  acquire  certainly  a  very 


f  *  **  The  most  proper  words  for  the  most  part  adhere  to  the 
^'  thoughts  which  are  to  be  expressed  by  them,  and  may  be  dis- 
*^  covered  as  by  their  own  light.  But  we  hunt  afler  them  as  if 
*<  they  were  hiddeiiy  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  comer.  Hence, 
V  instead  of  coaceivipg  the  words  to  He  near  the  subject,  we  go 
"  in  quest  of  them  to,  some  other  quarter,  and  endeavour  .to  give 
^^  force  to  the  expressions  we  have  found  out.'' 
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bad  Style ;  we  shall  have  more  trouble  afterwards  in 
unlearning  faults,  and  correcting  negUgences,  than  if 
we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  composition  at  alh 
In  the  beginning,  therefore,  we  ought  to  write  dowly 
and  with  miich  care.  Let  the  facility  and  speed  of 
writing  be  the  fruit  of  longer  practice.  "  Moram  et 
<*  solicitudinem,!'  says  Quinctilian  with  the  greatest 
reason,  1.  x.  c.  3.  "  initiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc 
"  constituendum  ac  obtinendum  est,  ut  quam  optima 
^<  scribamus :  celeritatem  dabit  consuetudo.  Pauu 
<<  latim  res  facilius  se  ostendent,  verba  respondebunti 
<<  compositio  prosequetur.  Cuncta  denique  ut  iii 
<<  famUid  bene  institute  in  officio  erunt.  Summa  base 
**  estrei;  cito  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur; 
««  bene  scribendo,  sit  ut  cito.*** 

We  miist  observe,  however,  that  there  may  be  an 
extreme,  in  too  great  and  anxious  care  about  wordsr. 
We  must  not  retard  the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool 
the  heat  of  imagination,  by  pau^ng  too  long  on  every 
wbrd  we  employ.  There  is^  on  certain  occasions,  a 
glow  of  composition  which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we 
hope  to  express  oursdves-  happily,  though  at  the 
expence  of  allowing  some  isadvertencies  to  pass.  A 
more  severe  examination  of  these  must  be  left  to  be 


*  ^^  I  enjoin  that  such  as  are  beginning  the  practice  of  coni- 
<' position,  write  slowly,  and  with  anxious  deliberatioQ.'  Their 
*'  great  object  at  first  should  be,  to  write  as  well  as  possible]; 
**  practice  will  enable  them  to  write  speedily.  By  degrees  mattef 
**  will  offer  itself  still  more  readily ;  words  will  be  at  hand;  conN 
**  pfsition  will  flow ;  every  thing,  as  in  the  ar|:aj)gement  of  a  wellf 
**  ordered  ftmily,  will  present  itself  in  its  proper  place.  The  sum. 
^*  of  the  whole  is  this,  by  hasty  composition',  we  shall  never 
«<  acquire  the  art  of  composing  well;  by  writing  well,  we  shfdl 
*'  come  to  write  speedily.**^ 

CO  S 
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the  work  of  correction.  For,  if  the  practk^  of 
composition  be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  cor- 
rectiog  is  no  less  so ;  is  indeed  absolutely  necegsaryjto 
cur  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  habit  of  coropo^itiQn* 
What  we  have  written  should  be  laid  by  for  jsoroe^ 
little  time,  till  the  ardour  of  composition  be  paat,^  .till 
tlie  fondness  for  the  expressions  we  have  used  be  worn 
off,  and  the  expressions  themselves  be  forgotten ;  ami 
then  reviewing  our  work  with,  a  cool  and  critical  eye, 
^s  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another,,  we  shall 
discern  many  imperfections  which  at. first  escaped  us; 
Then  is  the  season  for  pruning  redundancies  j  for 
examining  the  arrangement  of  sentences;  for  attisnding 
to;the  juncture  and  connectii^  particles ;  and  brioging 
Style  into  a  regular,  correct,  and  supported  form. 
This  "  Limce  Labor"*  must  be  45ubmitted  to  by  all 
.who  would  communicate  their  thdughts  with  proper 
Advantage  to  others ;  and  some  practice  in  it  will  soon 
sharpen  their  eye  to  the  most  necessary  objects  of 
attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy  and  practi- 
cable work  than  might  at  first  be  ims^ined>. 

In  the  third  place,  with  riespeot  to  the  assistance 
that  is  to  be  gained  irom  :the  writings  of  others;  it  is 
•obvious^  that  we  ought  to  render  ourselves  well 
acquainted  with  the  Style  of  the  best  authors.  This 
is  requisite,  both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste  in 
•Style,  and  to  supply  us  with  a  full  stock  of  words  on 
every  subject.  In  reading  authors  with  a  view  tp 
Style,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities 
4)f  their  different  manners;  and  in  this,  and  foimer 
-Xrectures,  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  several 
things  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view.  I  know  no 
jCxercise  that  will  be  found  more  useful  for  acquiring 
a  proper  Style,  ihan  to  translate  some  passage,  from^ 
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an  eminent  iibglish  author  into  our  own  words* 
What  I  mean  is,  to  take,  for  instance,  some  tmge 
6f  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  .  Spectatprs,  and  read  it 
carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a 
firm  hold  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  it;  then  to  lay 
aside  the  book;  to.  attempt  to  write  out  the  passage 
from  memory,  in  the  best  way  we  can ;  and  having 
done  so,^  next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what 
we  have  written,  with  the  Style  of  the  author/  Such 
an  exercise  will,  by  comparison,  shew  us  where  the 
defects  of  our  Style  lieii.  will  lead  >  us  to  the  proper 
attentions  for  rectifying  them;  and  among  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  same  thought  may  be 
expressed,  will  make  us  perceive  that  which  is  the 
most  beautiful*    But,      . 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  n^ust  caution,  at  the  same 

time,  against  a  servile  imitation  of  any  author  wbat^ 

ever.    This  is  always  dangerous.    It  hampers  genius ; 

it  is  likely  to  produce  a  stiff  manner ;  and  those  wiio 

are  given  to  close  imitation,  generally  imitate  an 

author's  faults  as  well  as  his  beauties.    No  man  will 

ever  become  a  good  writer  or  speaker,  who  has  not 

some  degree  <^'  confidence  to  follow:  his  own  geiiiiis« 

We  ought  to  beware,  in  particular,  of  adopting  any 

author's  noted  phrases,  or  transcribing  passages  from 

him.     Such  a  habit  wiU  prove  fatal  to  all  genuine 

composition.    Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have  something 

that  is  our  own,  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to 

affect  to  shine  in  borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at 

last,  betray  the  utter  poverty  of  our  genius.     On 

these  heads  of  composing,  correcting,  reading,  and 

imitating,  I  advise  every  student  of  oratory  to  con* 

suit  what  Quinctilian  has  delivered  in  the  Xth  book 

of  his  Institutions,  where  he  will  find  a  variety  ot 
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excellent  observations  and  directions,  that  well  deserve 
attention. 

In  the. fifth  .place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material 
rule,  with  respect  to  Style,  that  we  always  study  :to 
adapt  it  to  the  subject,  and  also  to  the  capacity  of 
our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  in  public.  Nothing 
merits  the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is 
not,  saited  to  the.  occasion,  and  to  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  awkward 
andrabsurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  Style,  on 
occasions  when  it  should  be  our  business  only  to 
argue  and  reason-;  or  to  speak  with  elaborate  pomp 
of  expression,  before  persons  who  comprehend  nothing 
of  it^  and  who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasonable 
magnificence.  These  are  defects  not  so  much  in 
point  of  Style,  as,  what  is  much  worse,  in  point  of 
common  sense.  ^  When  we  begin  to  write  or  ^peak,' 
we  ought  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  con- 
cepjbion  of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at ;  to  keep  this 
steadily  in  our  view,  and  to  suit  our  Style  to  it.  If 
we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this  great  object,  every  ill-^ 
timed  ornament  that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we  are 
unpardonable ;  and  though  children  and  fools  may 
admire,  men  of  sense  will  laugh  at  us  and  our  Style. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  subject 
without  this  admonition,  that,  in  any  case,  and  on  any 
octosion,  attention  to  Style  must  not  engross  us  so 
much,  as  to  detract  from  a  higher  degree  of  attention 
to  the  thoughts  j  "  Curam  verborum,*'  says  the  great 
Roman  Critic,   <«  rerum  volo  esse  solicitudinem.*** 


*  <<  To  your  expression  be  attentive ;  but  about  joiar  matter  he 
«*  solicitous." 
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A  direction  the  more  necessary,  as  the  present  dtate 
of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to  Style 
than  to  thought.     It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial 
and  common  sentiments  with  some  be^auty  of  expres- 
sion, than  to  afford  a  fund  of  vigorous,  ingenious,  and 
useful  thoughts.     The  latter  requires  true  genius; 
the  former  may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the 
help  of  very  superficial  parts.     Hence,  we  find  so 
many  writers  frivolously  rich  in  Style,  but  wretch, 
edly  poor  in  Sentiment.     The  public  ear  is  now  so 
much    accustomed   to    a  correct    and    ornamented 
Style,  that.nb  writer  can,  with  safety,  neglect  the 
study  of  it.     But  he  is  a  contemptible  one,  who  does 
not  look  to  something  beyond  it ;  who  does  not  lay 
the  chief  stress  upon  his  matter,  and  en^ploy  such 
ornaments  of  Style  to  recommend  it,  as  are  manly 
not  foppish :  ««  Majbre  animo,"  says  the  writer  whom 
I  have  so  often  quoted,  <*  aggredienda  est  eloquentia  $ 
<<  quas  si  totocorpore  valet,  ungues  polire  et  capillum 
<<  componere,  non  existimabit  ad  curam.suam  perti- 
*<  nere.    Ornatus  et  virilis  et  fortis,  et  sanctus  sit  ;r 
<<  nee   effemiiiatam    levitatem,    et  fuco  ementitum 
"  colorem  amet ;  sanguine. et  viribusiniteat.*'* 


*  <<  A  higher  spirit  ought  to  animate  those  who  study  eloqoencje. 
**  They  ought  to  consult  the  health  and  soundness  of  the  whole  body, 
**  rather  than  bend  their  attention  to  such  trifling  objects  as  paring 
<<  the  nails  and  dressing  the  hair:  Let  ornament  be  'manly  and 
**  chaste,  without  effeninate  gaiety,  or  artificial  colouring ;  let  it 
*  shine  with  the  glow  of  health  and  strength." 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE   OF  MR; 
ADDISON,  IN  N*411.  OF  THE  SPECTATOR.         ' 

I  HAVE  insisted  fully  on  the  subject  of  Language 
and  Style,  both  because  it  is,  in  itself,  of  great  im- 
portance, and  because  it  is  more  capable  of  being 
ascertainecl  by  precise  rule,  than  several  other  parti 
of  composition.     A  critical  analysis ,  of  the  Style  of 
Bome  90od  author  will  tend  further  to  illustrate  the 
subject;  as  it  will  suggest  observations  which  I  have 
xiot  had  occasion  to  make,  and  will  shew,  in  the  most 
practical  light,  the  use  of  those  which  I  have  made. 
Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom  I  have  chosen  for 
ibis  purpose.    The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are 
the  chief  ornament,  is  a  book  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  every  one,  and  which  cannot  be  praised  too  highly. 
The   good   sense,    and    good    writing,   the    useful 
morality,  and  the  admirable  vein  of  humour  which 
abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of  those  standard  books 
which  have  done  the  greatest  honour  to  the  English 
jaaticMV    I  have  formerly  given  the  general  character 
of  Mr.  Addison^s  Style  and  manner,  as  natural  and 
unaffected,  easy  and  polite,  and  full  of  those  graces 
which  a  flowery  imagination  diffuses  over  writing. 
At  the  same  time,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
writers  in  the  language,  he  is  not  the  most  correct ; 
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a.circ^imstance  which  renders  his  compo«itio»  the 
tnooe  proper  to  he  the  subject  of  our  present  crittcistn. 
The  free  and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiaUe  writer 
sometimes  Jed  him  into  inaccuracies,  which  the  more 
sjbudied  circun^spection  .  and  care  of  far  inferior 
writers  have  taught  them  to  avoid.  Remarking  his 
beauties,  therefore^  which  I  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  do  as  I  proceed,  I  must  also  point  out 
hia  negligences  and  defects.  Without  a  free  impartial 
discussion  of  both  the  faults  and  beauties  which  ' 
occur  in  his  ccxnposition,  it  is  evident  this  piece  of 
criticism  would  be  of  no  service:  and  from  the 
freedom  which  I  use  in  criticising .  Mr.  Addison's 
Style»  none  can  imagine,  that  I  mean  ta  depreciate 
hi3  writings,  after  having  repeatedly  declared  the 
high  ^opinion  which  I  entertain  of  them.  The  beauties 
of  this  author  are  so  many,  and  the  genei-al  character 
of  his  Style  is  so  elegant  and  estimable,  that  the 
minute  imperfections  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
out,  are  but  like  those  spots  in  the  sun,  whidi  may 
be  discovered  by  the  assistance  of  art,  but  which 
have  no  effect  in  obsouring  its  lustre.  It  is»  indeed, 
my  judgment,  that  what  Quinctilian  applies  to  Cicero^ 
^  lUe  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Gic^o  valde  placebit,'' 
inay,  with  justice,  be  applied  to  Mr.  Addison ;  that 
to  be. highly  pleased  with  his  manner  of  writing,  is 
the  criterion  of  one'.s  having  acquired  a  good  taste 
in  JEnglish  Styie.  The  paper  on  which  we  are  now 
to  enter,  is  N*  41 1.,  the  first  of  his  celedbrated  Essays 
on  the  Pleasures  of  the.  Imagination,  in  the  Sixth 
Volume  of  the  Spectator.     It  begins  thus : 

.Our  sight  is  the  mastper^ct,  and  most  detightfid  t^ 
all  our  senses* 

Thi4>  ^  ^P^  excellent  introductory  sentence,    {t  i& 
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clear,  precise,  and  simple.  The  author  lays  down^-  in 
a  few  phuh  words,  the  proposition  which  he  is  going 
to  illustrate  throughout  the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 
In  this  manner  we  should  always  set  out.  A  first 
sentence  shpuld  seldom  be  a  long,  and  never  an 
intricate  one. 

He  might  have  said.  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and 

the  most  deUghtfuL But  he  has  judged  better,  in 

omitting  to  repeat  the  article  the.  For  the  repetition 
of  it  is  proper  chiefly  when  we  intend  to  point  out 
the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  distinguished  :fix>m; 
or  contrasted  with,  each  other ;  and  when  we  want 
that  the  reader's  attention  should  rest  on  that  dis^ 
tinction.  For  instance;  had  Mr.  Addison  intended 
to  say.  That  our  sight  is  at  once  the  most  delightfid^ 
and  the  most  useful^  of  all  our  senses,  the  article 
might  then  have  been  repeated  with  propriety, .  as  a 
clear  and  strong  distinction  would  have  been  i  con- 
veyed. But  Bs  hetvfeen  perfect  and  delightfiil,  there 
is  less  contrast,  there  was  nooccasion  for  such  re*^ 
petition.  It  would  have  had  no  other  effect,  but  to 
add  a  word  unnecessarily  to  the  sentence.  He 
proceeds: 

It  Jills  the  mind  with  the  largest  'variety  ofideds^ 
converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance^  and 
continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired  or 
satiated  with  its  proper  ergoyments. 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably 
harmonious  and  well  constructed.  It  possesses, 
indeed,  almost  all  the  properties  of  a  perfect  sentence. 
It  is  entirely  perspicuous.  It  is  loaded  with  no 
superfluous  or  unnecessary  words.  For,  tined  or 
satiated,  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  are  not 
used  for  synonynoious  terms.    They  convey  diistinct  . 
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ideas^  and  refer  to  different  members  of  the  period ; 
that,  this  sense  cmtinues  the  longest  in  action  without 
being  tired^  that  is,  without  being  fatigued  with  its 
action  ^  and  also^  yi'i^ont  heixtg  satiated  wiUi  its 
proper  eiyqynients.  That  quality  of  a  good  sentence 
which  I  termed  its  unity,  is  here  perfectly  preserved* 
It  is  our  sight  of  which  he  speaks.  This  is  the 
object  carried  through  the  sentence,  and  presented 
to  us  in  every  member  of  it,  by  those  verbs,  j^i<&, 
converses^  continues^  to  each  of  which  it  is  clearly  the 
nominative.  Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of  in 
the  most  proper  places ;  and  that  uniformity  is  main* 
tained  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence,,  which 
suits  the  unity  of  the  object 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  the  period ;  consisting 
of  three  members,  each  of  which,  agreeably  to  a  rule 
I  formerly  mentioned,  grows,  and  rises  above  the 
other  in  sound,  till  the  sentence  is  conducted,  at  last, 
tp  one  of  the  most  melodious  closes  which  our  Ian* 
^age  admits  ;  without  being  tired  or  satiated  wUh  its 
proper  ^ryojfments.  Enjoyments  is  a  word  of  length 
and  dignity,  exceedingly  proper  for  a  close  which  is 
Resigned  to  be  a  musical  one.  The  harmony  is  the 
more  happy,  as  this  disposition  of  the  members  of  the 
period^  which  suits  the  sound  so  well,  is  no  less  just 
and  proper  with  respect  to  the  sense.  It.  follows  the 
order  of .  nature.  First,  we  have  the  variety  of 
objects  mentioned,  which  sight  furnishes  to  the  mind ; 
jiext,  we  have  the  action  of  sight  on  those, objects; 
and  lastly,  we  have  the' time  and  continuance^of  its 
action.    No  order  could  be  more  natural  or  happy. 

This  sentence  has  still  another  beauty*  It  is 
figurative,  withopt  being  too  much  so  for  the  sul^ct 
A  nietaphor  runs  tt)rpugh  it.    The  sense  of  sight  is. 
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in  rame  degree,  personified.  We  are  told  of  ito 
cMversing  with  its.objectjs ;  and  of  its  not  being  Ured 
or  satiated  with  its  enfotftnents ;  aU  which  exprtesdon^ 
are  plain  allusions  to  the  actions  and  fbelings  of  men; 
This  is  that  slight  sort'  of  Personification,  which, 
without  any  appearance  of  boldness,  and  withoitt 
elevating  the  fancy  much  above  its  ordinary  Mate^ 
renders  discourse  picturesque,  and  leads  us  to  con^ 
ceive  the  author's  meaning  more  distinctly,  by 
clothing  abstract  ideas,  in  some  degree,  with  sensiUe 
colours.  Mn  Addison  abounds  with  this  beauty  of 
Style  beyond  most  authors  \  and  the  sentence  whicli 
we  have  been  considering,  is  very  expressive  of  hi6 
manner  of  writing.  There  is  no  blemish  in  it  what- 
ever, unless  that  a  strict  Critic  might  perhaps  object, 
that  the  epithet  large^  which  he  applies  to  variety  — 
the  Imrgest  variety  ofideas^  is  an  epithet  more  cohk 
monly  applied  to  extent  than  to  number.  It  is  plains 
that  he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  word  greats  which  occurs  immediately  afterwards 

The  sense  ofJeeJkng  can^  indeed^  groe  us  a  notion  ojf 
extension^  shape^  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the 
eye^  except  colours  ;  hut  at  the  same  thnCy  it  is  very 
nmch  straitened  and  cwifined  in  its  operations^  to  thk 
number,  hulk,  and  distance  qfitspartieudar  objects. 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the 
former.  It  is,  indeed,  neither  clear  nor  elegant. 
EstensUm  and  shape  can,  with  no  propriety,  be  caHed 
ideas  ;  they  are  the  properties  of  matter.  Neither  i* 
it  accurate,  even  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy 
(with  which  our  author  seems  here  to  have  puzzled 
himself,)  to  speak  of  any  sense  giving  us  a  notion  of 
ideas;  our^senses  give  us  the  ideas  themselves.  Tm 
meaning  wcUld  have  been  much  moreclear^  if  the 
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Author  had  expressed  himseSf  thus :  **  The  sense  of 
*'  feeling  can»  indeed/  give  us  the  idea  of  extension^ 
"  figure,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  matter  which 
"  are  perceived  by  the  eye,  except  colours/* 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more 
embarrassed.  For  what  meaning  can  we  make  ojf 
the  sense  of  feeling  being  con/f/i^^/  in  its  operations^  td  ^ 
the  number  J  bulkj  and  distance  of  its  particular  objects  f 
Surely,  every  sense  is  confined,  as  much  as  the  selise 
of  feeling,  to  th^  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its 
own  objectSr  Sight  and  feeling  are,  in  this  respect^ 
perfectly  on  a  level;  neither  of  tliem  can  extend 
beyond  its  own  objects/  The  turn  of  expression  is 
so  inaccurate  here,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect 
two.  words  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  printing, 
which  were  originally  in  Mr.  Addison's  manuscript ; 
because  the  insertion  of  them  would  render  the  sense 
much  more  intelligible  and  clear.  These  two  words 
are,,  mth  regard.- — it  is  very  much  straitened,  and 
coiifined,  in  its  operations,  mth  regard  to  the  number^ 
bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particuiar  objects.  The  mean-^ 
ing  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited  than 
sight  in  this  respect;  that  it  is  confined  to  a  tiarrower 
circle^  to  a  smaller  number  of  objects. 

The  epithet  particular,  applied  to  objects,  in  th^ 
conclusion  of  the  sentence,  is  redundant,  and  conveys 
no  miming  whatever.  Mr.  Addison  seems  to  have 
used  it  in  place  of  peculiar,  as  indeed  he  dpes  often 
jn  other  passages  of  his  writings.  But  particular  and 
pecuUoTf  though  they  are  too  often  confounded,  aire 
woiids  of  different  import  from,  each  other.  Par^-^ 
cular  stands  opposed  to  general;  peculiar  stands  op^ 
pes^d  io  what  is  possessed  in  common  mth  others, 
P^irct^/i(7r  express^  what  in  the  logical  Style  is  called^ ' 
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S^pecies  ;  pecuBar  what  is  called  differentia.  Its  pecu* 
Jiar  objects  would,  have  signified  in  this  place,  the 
objects  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  as  distinguished  from 
the  objects  of  any  other  sense  j  and  would  have 
had  more  meaning  than  its  particular  ejects.  Though, 
in  trfith^  neither,  the  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was 
requisite.  It  was  sufficient  to  have  said  simply,  its 
objects. 

'  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  aU  these  defects, 
(md  may  be  considered  as  a  more  deUcate  and  (Uffiisive 
kind  qftouchf  that  spreads  itself  over  an.if^mte  muU 
tittuie  qf  bodies,  comprehends  the  largest ^ures,  and 
brings  into  our  reach  some  of.  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  umverse. 

^  Here  again  the  Author's  Style  returns  upom  us 
in  all  its  beauty.  This  is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful, 
well  arranged,  and  highly  musical.  In  the  latter 
p^rt  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with  three  members, 
which  are  forined  much  in  the  same  maimer  with 
those  of  the  second  sentence,  on  which  I  bestowed 
so  much  praise.  The  construction  is  so  similar,  that 
if  it  had  followed  immediately  after  it,  we^  should 
have  been  sensible  of  a  faulty  monotony.  But  the 
interposition  of  another  sentence  between  them  pre- 
vents this  effect. 

It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  mth 
its  ideas  ;  so  that  by  the  pleasures  qf  the  Imagination 
or  Fancy  (which  I  shall  use  promiscuously)  I  here 
mean  such  as  arise  Jrom  visible  objects,  either  when 
we-  have  them  actually  in  our  view  ;  or  when  ^^^  call 
up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  painting,  statues, 
descriptions,  ,or  any  the  like  occasion. 

In  place  of.  It  is  this  sense  witkh  Jumishesyr- 
the  Author    might   have  sfudvoipri^  shoi^y>.^i^. 
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sense' jiirfli$hesi  But  the  mode'  oS.  e^ptesiAoti  ^hi^h 
be  has  used,  is  here  mor^  projier.  jThis  sort  of  fuU 
and  ampie  assertion,  it  is  ihi's  *uihkK^  is  fit  to  be  used 
when  a  proposition  of  impottance  is  laid  down,  to 
which  we  seek  to  call  the  reader's  attenkioA.  .  It  ia. 
like  pointing  with  the  hand  at  the  object  of  which  wei 
sj^ak.  The  parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  the  s^tence, 
'sCfhkh  I  shall  use  prondsQuoksly^  is  not  clear..  He 
ought  to  have  said,  terms  which  I  shall  usepto^ 
miseuously  ;  as  the  verb  use  relates  not  to  the  pleasures 
ef  the  imagination,  but  to  the  terms*'  d£  fancy  and 
imagination,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  sykKXiymoiis. 
Any  the  like  occasion  —  to  call  a  painting  or  a  sfc^tue 
an  occasion  is  not  a  happy  expression,  lior  is  it  very 
proper  to  speak  ot  calling  ^p  ideas  hy  wcasitih.  The 
eommoo  phrase,  any  such  means,  would  have  been 
mote  natural. 

fFe  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy, 
that  did  not  make  its  first  entrance  throttgh  thesigktj. 
but  we  Ita^  IkepoWer  qf  retaining,  altering,  andcin^ 
pounding  those  images  which  we  haH)e  once  receixkid^ 
into  aU  the  vatieties  of  picture  md  yisidn  -ffiat.  are. 
most  agreeable  to  the  inmgination;  finr,hythisjacut^^ 
a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  Jiimieff 
wiA  scenes  and  'landscapes  more  beaut^l  than  any 
that  can  he  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  iii  one  member  of 
this  sentence  there  is  an  inaccuracy  iii  syntabic.  It  is 
very  proper  to  say,  catering  and  compounding  those 
hndges  tMckwe  have  once  received  into  aM  the  varieties 
of  pktttM  and  visions  But  we  canrwith  no  propriety 
sajr,  refyiniiig  •  thm  into*  aH'thi  wrieUds ;  and  yet, 
aeemrding  to  the-maniier  itt'^hibh Hie:  wordt^  are 
ranged,  this  constfttctioh  is  unavoidable.    For,  re^ 
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ioimig,  altering^  and  compmmdingt  are  participlefl^ 
each  of  which  equally  refers  to,  and  govans  the 
subsequent  noun,  those  mages  ;  and  that  noun  again 
is  necessarily  connected  with  the  following  prepo- 
sition,  into.  This  instance  shews  the  importance 
of  carefully  attending  to  the  rules  of  Grammar  and 
Syntax ;  when  so  pure  a  writer  as  Mr.  Addison  could, 
l^rbugh  inadvertence,  be  guilty  of  such  an  errolr. 
The  construction  might  easily  have  been  rectified,  by 
disjoining  the  participle  retaining  from  the  other  two 
participles  in  this  way:  "  We  have  the  power  of.  re- 
^  taining  those  images  which  we  have  once  received; 
^  ahd'of  altering  and  compounding  them  into  all  the 
••varieties  of  picture  and  vision  j"  or  b^ter  perhaps 
tiius :  <*  We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and 
'<  compounding  those  images  which  we  have  <Mtioe 
*<  received ;  and  of  forming  them  into  all  the  varieties 
^^  of  picture  and  vision •'* —The  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  is  clear  and  elegant. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  Language, 
"which  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed 
sense  than  those  of  the  Fancy  and  the  Imagination. 
:  There  are  fffw  words  —  wfdch  are  employed.-^ 
It  had  been  better,  if  our  Author  here  had  said  more 
simply  -^  Few  words  in  the  English  Language  are  ern^ 
ployed..-^  Mr.  Addison,  whose  Style  is  of  the  free  and 
full,  ratherthanthe  nervouskind,  deals,  on  alloccasions, 
in  tJiis  extended  sort  of  phraseology.  But  it  is  proper 
only  when  some  assertion  of  consequence  is  advanced, 
nod  which  can  bear  an  emphasis  such  as  that  in  the 
imt  sentence  of  the  former  paragraph*  On  other 
Occasions,  these  little  words,  it  isy  aqd  Aere  are^ 
oiiqght  to  be  avoided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling.—— 
Those  qfthe  Fancy  and  the  ImagniaHon.    The  article 


ougia^ttp.  faav^  }^&ea  omitted  here.  As  he  does  not 
BayeMi  Jbe  powers  of  the  Fcmcy  and  the  Imagmationy 
but  the  words  only,  the^artide  certainly  had  no^ 
pri^per  plMe;  aeither,  indeed,  was  there  any  opcasion 
forgather  two  words,,  those  qf.  jBetter,  if  titie  sentaace 
had  run  thus:  **  Few  words  in  the  English  Language, 
^'jare.  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed^ 
^^.aense,  than  Fancy  and  Imagination/' 

/  iher^fbre  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine 
the  nofion  qf  these  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  makeusa 
^them  in  ^e  thread-qf  my  fi^Uowing  q)ecufations^  /Aa^. 
the  reader  may,  conceive  rightly  what  is  the  subject  which 
I  proceed  upon. 

TbOxighfix  apd  determine. xh^iy  appear  synonymous 
Words,,  yet  a  difference.  betw^f!n  them  may  be 
remarked,  and  they  may  be  viewed,  as  applied  here, 
with  peculiar  delicacy.  The.  author  had  just  said," 
<Jmt  the  words  of  which  he  is  sipeaking  were  loose  and 
uncircumscribed.  i^>.  relates  to  the  first  of  these,* 
determine  to  the  last  We  fix  what  is  hose;  that  is» 
we  confine  the  word  to  its  prc^r  place,  that  it  may 
not  fluctuate  in  our  imagination,  and  pass  from  ob/^ 
idea  to  another ;  and  we  determine  what  is  undrcum^ 
scr^dp  that  is,  we  ascertain  its  termini  or  limits,  we 
draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we  may  see  its  bound- 
aries. For  we  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  thing,  dearly,  till  Wfe 
see  its  limits,  and  know  how  far  it-  extends.  Th^e 
two  words,  therefore,  have  grace  and  beauty  as  they 
xf  here  applied)  though  a  writer  more  frugal  df 
words  than  Mr.  Addison  would  have  preferred  the 
single  word  ascertain,  which  conveys  without  ai^ 
jmetaphor,  the  import  of  them  both^ 

The  notion  qf  these  words  is  sojoaewhat  of  a  harsh 
jfi>  2      ^ 
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phrase,  at  least  not  so  commonljr  used^  as  the  moffmig 
iff  these  words.  —  As  I  intend  to  make  use  qf  Hem  m 
1^  fkread  of  Tfty  speetUaHonSf  this  is  plainljr  fkultpw 
A  sort  of  Metaphor  is  improperly  mixed  with  words 
in  the  literal  sense.  He  might  very  weU  have  said^ 
eis  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  inmy  foJkmng  spem- 
jbftrofi^.  <^---- This  was  plain  language ;  Ibnt  if  he 
chose  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  thread,  that  alltision 
ought  to  have  been  supported ;  for  there  is  no  con- 
sistency in  making  use  of  them  in  the  thread  qf  spetu- 
laHons ;  and,  indeed,  in  expressing  any  thing  so 
tifflple  a:nd  fiimiliar  as  this  is,  plain .  language  is 
always  to  be  preferred  to  metaphorical;  ■  The 
subfect  which  I  proceed  upon,  is  an  ungraceful  dose 
of  a  sentence;  better,  the  subject  upon  wUch  I 
proceed. 

I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that  by  the 
pleasures  qfihe  Imaginatiofi,  I  inean  only  such  phasures 
as  arise  originally  fpom  sight,  and  that  I  dhide  Uieic 
pleasures  into  two  kinds. 

Aff  the  last  sentence  began  with  — 7  ther^fwe 
Mioughi  it  necessary  to  fix,  it  is  careless  to  begin  tins 
sentence  in  a  manner  so  very  similar,  I  must  therefore 
desire  him  to  remember  ;  especially  as  the  small  vari- 
ation of  using,  on  this  account,  or,  for  this  reason,  in 
place  of  tlierefore,  would  have  amended  the  Stjte 
■■  ■■  When  he  says  —  /  metm  only  such  pleasures  — 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  adverb  only  is  not  in  its 
proper  place.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  qualify  the 
verb  mean  ;  but  such  pleasures  ;  and  therefore  should 
have  been  placed  in  as  close  connection  as  possiUe 
with  the  word  which  it  limits  or  qualifies.  The  SQrIe 
becomes  more  dear  &nd  neat,  when  the  words  are 
tttangeii  thus:  <<by  the  pleasures  of  the  In^gin- 
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^'aidony  I  meaii  such  pleasures  only  as  arise  frpoa 
••  sight.'' 

My  design  beings  JirstqfaU^  to  discourse  qf  those 
primal^  pleasures  qf  the  Imagination,  which  entirjBh/ 
proceodjrom  such  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes;^,:(trtdf 
in  the  newt  place,  to  speak  qf  those  secondary  pleasures 
qfOie  Imagination,  which  flffwjfrom  tlie  ideas  qf  visible 
objects,  when  the  olgects  are  not  actually  before  ihe 
eye,  but  are  called  up  into  our  memories f  or  firmed 
mto  agreeable  visions  qf  things  that  wre  either  absent  Or 
jfictitious. 

It  is  a  great  role  in  laying  down  the  division  of  a 
rabject,  to  study  neatness  and  brevity  as  much  as  . 
possible.  The  divisions  are  then  more  distinctly 
apprehended,  and  more  easily  remembered.  .THis 
sentence  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  that  respect.  It 
in  somewhat  clogged  by  a  tedious  phraseology.  My 
design  being  Jirst  qf'aU  to  discourse — in.  the  next 
place  to  speak  of —  such  objects  as  are  hqfbre  our  &fes 
<Mi-»  things  thai  are  either  absent  orjfctitious.  Several 
words  might  have  been  spared  here;  and  the  Style 
made  more  neat  and  compact. 

2%e  pleasures  qf  the  Imagination,  taken  in  their  fttU 
extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  qf  sense,  nor  so  refined 
as  ^se  of  ihe  understanding. 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant. 

The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are 
founded  on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  ihe 
ftdhd  of  man :  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  those  qf 
the  Invagination  are  as  great,  and  as  transporting  as 
the  offier. 

■'  Inthebegpinning  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase,  more 
^pri0€f^^,  is  such  a  plain  inaccuracy,  thatcme  w6n<- 
ders  how  Mr.  Addison  should  have  Men  into  it) 
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seeing  prefefabkf  ofitself»  expresses  the  comparative 
degree,  and  is  the  same  with  more  eligible  or  more 
Excellent. 

I  must  observe  farthei*/  that  the  proposition  coii'^ 
iained  in  the  last  member  of  this  sentence  is  neither 
clear  nor  neatly  expressed  —  it  mmfbe  co^fessed^  tiust 
Ihose  of  the  Imagination  are  as  greats  and  as  trans- 
porting as  the  other.  —  in  the  former  sentence,  he 
had  compared  three  things  together;  the  pleasures 
of  the  Imagination,  those  of  Sense,  and  tlK>se  of  ihe 
Understanding.  In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence^ 
he  had  called  the  pleasures  of  the  Understanding,  the 
last:  and  he  ends  the  sentence,  with  observing,  that 
those  of  the  Imagination  are  as  great  and  transports 
ing-^^  the  other.  Now,  besides  that  the  other  makes 
Bot  a  proper  contrast  with  the  last,  he  leaves  it  ambi* 
guous,  whether,  hy  the  other ,  he  meaiit  the  pleasures 
of  the  Understanding,  or  the  pleasures  of  Sense ;  for 
it  may  refer  to  either  by  the  construction ;  though^ 
undoubtedly,  he  intended  that  it  should  refer  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  Understanding  only.  The  propo- 
sition, reduced  to  perspicuous  language,  runs  thus : 
:*'  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
•**  Imagination,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
«  Understanding,  are  no  less  great  and  transporting." 

A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  scmk  as  much  as  a 
demonstration ;  and  a  description  in  Hosier  has  charmed 
m&re  readers  than  a  chapter  in  Aristotle. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  he  had  been 
asserting,  and  is  expressed  with  that  haj^y  »id 
elegant  turn  for  which  our  Author  is  very  remarkable* 

Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  Imagination  have  this 
advankige,  above  those  qfthe  Understanding,  Aat  1k^ 
are  more  opviottSi  atid  more  eas^  to  be  acquired* 
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<    This  is  also  an  unexceptionable  sentence. 

It  is  but  opening:  the  eye^  and  the  scene  enters. 

This  sentence  is  lively  and  picturesque.  By  the 
gaiety  and  briskness  which  it  gives  the  slyle,  it  shews 
the  advantage  of  intermixing  such  a  short  sentence 
ias  this  amidst  a  run  of  longer  ones,  which  never  fails 
to  have  a  happy  effect.  I  must  remark,  l^dwever,  a 
small  inaccuracy.  A  scene  cannot  be  said  to  enter  ; 
Hn  actor  ent^*s ;  but  a  scene  appears  or  presents  itself. 

The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy ^  xoiih  very 
Uttie  attention  of  thought  or  application  of  ndnd  i»  &e 
beholder. 

This  is  still  beautiful  illustration ;  carried  oh  wft& 
that  i^eeable  floweriness  of  fancy  and  Style,  which 
is  so  well  suited  to  those  pleasures  of  the  Imagination, 
of  which  the  author  is  treating. 

We  are  struck^  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry 
<^  any  tiang  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  th^ 
beauty  qf  an  object,  without  inquiring  into  the  par- 
Ucular  causes  and  occasions  qf  it. 

vThere  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  the 
former  sentences.  We  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  pro* 
position ;  but  cannot  so  well  be  said  to  assent  to  the 
beautif  qf  an  object.  Acknowledge  would  have  ex- 
pressed the  sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close  of 
the  sentence  too  is  heavy  and  ungraceful— *  /Ai^j^arr 
ticuJar  causes  and  occasions  qf  it-^  both  particular 
said  occasions  are  words  quite  superfluous;  and  the 
pron(»m  it  is  in  some  measure  ambiguous,  whether  it 
refers  to  beauty  or  to  object.  It  would  have  been 
some  amendment  to  the  iSlyle  to  have  run  thus :  *^  We 
<<  immediately  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  an  object, 
<^ without  inquiring  into  the  C9m^  of  that  beauty^'' 
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A  manqfapQUte-iMagirl^^onis  kt'^ntoAgfeat^mamf 
^leasure$.\that  the  mlgm^  av€  not  cctpfubk  (f  vec^^ng. 

JPpUte  is.a  term  more  commonly  applied  to*i9tM[itiers 
or  beliaviour,  than  to  the  mind  or  imaginatiojii^  There 
is  nothing  farther  to  be  observed  on  this  seoien^^ 
unless  the  lise  of  thattbr  a  relative  pronoun^  ^stead 
of  which;  an  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with 
Mr.  Addison*  Which  is  a  much  more  definite  :w<»d 
ihm  thatf  being  never  employed  in  any  otbo^c  way 
than  as  a  i^el^tivej  whereas  that  is  a  word,  of  inany 
senses  $  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronouns  often.  A 
conjunction.  In  some  cases  we  are  indeed  obljg'c^d  to 
use  Aat' for  a,  relative,  in  order  to  avoid  ;tJieiUn- 
graceful  repetition  of  which  in  the. same. sentence. 
But  when  we  are  laid  under  nonecesdty  of  thisk;indf 
which  is  always  the  preferable  word,  and  certainfy/was 
60  in  this  selitence  — ^  Pfeo^t^e^  wbioh  .the  'tmigw^'jare 
not  capable  qfrecdving,  is  much. better; th;m  pl^amrf^ 
that  the  vulgar  j  S^.      ^  . 

He  can  converse  with  a  picture  a$idjSnd  an  agreeabk 
tompanion  in  a  statue.  He  me^ts  with,  a  secret  re- 
freshnient  in  a  description;  md  ojten  feels  a  greater 
sati^wtionin  the  prospect  of  fields  and  meadtmsy  Urn 
another  does  in  the  possession'.  It  givfis  him,  ind^^  u 
idnd  of  property  in  every  thing  he  sees  ;  and  makes  the 
most  rude  uncultivated  parts  of  nature  adndni^Oeartoiis 
pleasures ;  so  that  h^  looks  upcm  the  world,  as.  it 
Were,  in  another  light,  anj^  discovers  in  it  d  multitude 
of  charms  that  conceal  themselves  from  the  geaersttiyyif 
mankind. 

AH  this  is  very  beautiful.  The  illustration  ia 
happy;  and  the  Style  runs  with  the  ^eatest  ease  and 
harmony.  We  see  no  labour,  no.  stiffijess,  or  a£bot- 
ation ;  but  an  author  writing  from  the  native  flow  of 
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a  g/xy  aad  pleasing  imi^iiatioii.    This  predomiiiant 
oharactdr  of  Mr.  Addison's  manaer,  far  -more  tbaaxi 
eourpensates.aU  those  little  negligences  which  we  are 
now  remarking.  Two  of  these  occur  in  this:  paragraphs 
The  first  in  the  sentence  which  h^ns  with.  It  gives 
Ajm  imked  a  kind  of  property  —  To  this  iV,  there  is  no 
pto|>er  antecedent  in  the  whole  paragraph.     In  order 
t^  gather  the  meaning,  we  must  look  back  as  far  as  to 
the  third  septetice  before  the  first  of  the  paragraph, , 
which  begins  with,  A  man  of  a  poUte  imagination. 
This  phrase,  polite  imagination^  is  the  only  antecedent 
to  which  this  it  can  refer ;  and  even  that  is  an  inv- 
proper  antecedent,  as  it  stands  in  the  genitive  case, 
as  the  qualification  only  of  a  man. 

The  other  instance  of  negligence,  is  towards  the 
isfid  of /die  paragraph  •— i$o  that  he  looks  upon  1^ 
^BooMf  as  it  were,  in  another  light  —  By  ahother  lights 
Mr.  Addison  means,  a  light  ditf^rent  from  Chat  in 
which  other  men  view  the  world.     But  though  this 
expression  clearly  conveyed  this  meaning  to  himself 
when  writing,  it  conveys  it  very  indistinctly  to  others ; 
and  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  inaccuracy,  vinto 
<irluch»  in  liie'warmth  of  composition,  every  writei^^of 
^hvely  imaginatioa  is  apt  to  iaU;  and  which.,  cam 
oaly  be  remedied  by  a  cool  subsequent  review,  -^jis 
H  were  -^  is  upon  most  occainons  no  more  than  an 
migraceful  paUiative,  and  here  there  was  not  the  least 
ocdasion  for  it,  as  he  was  not  about  to  ssy  any  thing 
which  required  a  softening  of  this  kind.     To  say  thfe 
truth,  this  last  sentence,  so  that  he  looks  upon  the 
kmirldf  and  what  follows,  had  better  been  wanting 
altogether.     It  is  no  more  than  an  unnecessary  re^- 
oapifculation  of  what  had  gone  b^re ;  a  feeble  adyee- 
tio9  to  the  lively  pietUne  he  had  ^en  of  the  pleasUtes 
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of  the  imagination.  The  paragmph  would  have 
ended  with  more  spirit  at  the  words  immediately 
preceding ;  the  uncuUioated  parts  of  nature  adnmdster 
to  his  pleasures. 

There  are^  indeed^  hat  very  Jew  who  know  how  to  be 

idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  reUsh  qfany  pleasures  that 

are  not  criminal;  every  diversion  they  take  is  at  the 

eapence  qfsome  one  virtue  or  another^  'and  tiiar  very 

Jhrst  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  orJbUy. 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turnedf . 
than  this  sentence.     It  is  neat,  clear,  and  musieal. 
We  could  hardly  alter  one  word,  or  disarrange  one 
member,  without  spoiling  it.    Few  sentence  are  to 
be  found  more  finished,  or  more  happy. 

A  man  should  endeavour,  ther^ore,  to  make  tiie 
sphere  qf  his  innocent  pleasures  as  'wide  as  possible^ 
piat  he  may  retire  into  them  with  safety,  andjindin 
thfim  such  a  satiffaction  as  a  wise  mam  wo^dd  m>t  blush 
to  take. . 

This  also  is  a  good  sentence,  and  gives  occasion  to 
no  material  remark. 

Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagi/uaion,  which  do 
not  require  such  a  bent  qf  thought  as  is  necessary  t» 
our  more  serious  employments,  nor,  at  ti^  same  thne, 
si^SJer  the  mind  to  sink  into  Aat  indolence  and  renUss* 
ness,  which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual 
delights ;  but,  like  a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties, 
awaken  them  from  sloth  and  idleness,  without  puOing 
{hem  upon  any  labour  or  d^culty. 
•  The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  correct,  and 
affi>rds  an  instaxice  of  a  period  too  loosely  connected 
with  the  preceding  one.  Of  this  nature,  says  he,  are 
&ose  qf  the  imagination.  We  might  ask  of  what 
natoure?    For  it  had  not  been, the  scope. of  the  pie^ 
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ceding  sentence  to  deseribe  the  nature  of  any  set  c£ 
pleasures.  He  bad  said,  that  it  was  every  manV 
du^  to  make  the  sphere  of  bis  innocent  pleasures  as* 
wide  as  possible,  in  order  that,  within  that  sphere,  he* 
might  find  a  safe  retreat  and  a  laudable  satis&ctioii*^ 
The  transition  is  loosely  made,  by  beginning  the  next 
sentence  with  saying,  Of  Ms  nature  care  those  qf  Ae 
imagination.  •  It  had  been  better,  if,  keeping  in  view 
the  governing  object  of  the  preceding  sentence,  he 
had  said,  **  This  advantage  we  gain,''  or,  <<  This 
*<  satisfaction  we  enjoy,  by  means  of  the  pleasures  0f 
^  imagination/'  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  abun* 
dantly  correct 

^  We  rmght  here  add^  that  the  pleasures  qf  1^  fincy 
ifre  more  conducive  to  health  tium  those  of^  under^ 
^ndingy  which  d^e  worked  out  by  dint  qf  thinkings  and 
attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the  brain. 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs  deserving  of 
remark,  except  that  worked  out  by  dint  qf  thinkings  is 
a  phrase  which  borders  too  much  on  vulgar  and 
colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for  being  employed 
in  a  polished  composition. 

JDelightful  scenes^  whether  in  nature,  paintings  or 
poetry y  have  a  kindfy  influence  on  the  body^  as  weUas 
^  mind,  and  not  only  serve  to  clear  and  bright^  the 
imagination^  but  are  able  to  disperse  grirf  and  melon'- 
chofy,  and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  phasing  and 
agreeable  motions.  For  this  reason  Sir  Francis  B^con, 
in  his  Essay  ttpon  Healthy  has  not  thought  it  improper 
to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poenh  or  a  prospect,  inhere 
he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  kt^tty  and  subtile 
disquisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  thatfU, 
the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  obfccts,  as  hiftories^ 
^Ues,  and  contemplations  of  nature. 
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In  the  latter  of  these  two  saitences,  a  mmnber  of 
the  period  is  altogether  out  of  its  place }  which  gii'ds^ 
the  whole  sentence  a  harsh  and  disjointed  cast,  and 
serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  I  formerly  gave  cMi» 
coming  arrangement.  The  wrong  placed  memher 
which  I  point  at  is  this;  "where  he  partieularfydis^ 
suades  himjram  knotty  and  subtile  disgtUsiUane  ;  these 
words  should,  undoubtedly,  have  been  placed  not 
where  they  stand,  but  thus:  Sir  Francis  Baeimf  in 
his  Essay  upon  Health,  where  he  particularly  dissuaded 
the  reader  from  knotty  and  subtile  speculations,  has  not 
Utought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  him,  S^.  This 
arrangement  reduces  every  thing  into  proper  order. 

/  hax^  in  tfds  Paper,  hy  way  qfmtroducUon^  settkd 
the  notion  qf  those  pleasures  qfthe  imagination,  whick 
are  the  suigect  <if  my  present  undertaking,  and  endeix^ 
wmred,  by  several  considerations,  to  recommend,  to  my 
readers  the  pursuit  qf  those  pkasures  ;  I  shaU,  in  my 
next  Paper,  exemne  the  several  ^sources  from  whence 
ihese  pleasures  are  derived* 

These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  examples 
of  the  proper  collocation  of  circumstances  in  a  period, 
i  formerly  shewed,  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
difl^Hiily  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  iBanner,  as  that 
tiiey  shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the 
sentence.  In  the  sentences  before  us  several  ^f 
these  incidental  circumstances  necessarily  come  in «-« 
By  way  qf  Introduction  —  by  several  considerations  rr^ 
in  this  Paper — in  the  next  Paper,  i^ll  which  are^ 
with  great  propriety,  managed  by  our  author.  .  It 
will  be  founds  upon  trial,  that  there  were  no  6ther 
parts  of  the  sentence,  in  which  they  could  have  been 
placed  to  equal  advantage.  Had  he  said,  for  instancc^f 
<<  I  have  settled  the  notion  (rather  the  me€»ihi^}'-^ 


<f  of  those  pleasures  of  the  unaghmtiDii^  which  am 
^^  the  subject  of  my*presesit  undertaking,  by  way  o£ 
^<  introduction  in  this  Paper,  and  endeavoured  to  re* 
<<  commend  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my 
^readers  by  sevehd  considerations;*'  We  must  be 
aesaible  that  the  sentence,  thus  clogged  wilih.circum* 
atances  in  the  wrong  place,  would  neith»  have  bem 
ao  neat  nor  so  clear,  as  it  is  by  the  present  eoa-t 
ttruction. 


LECTURE  XXL 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  N**415l* 
OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

The  observations  which  have  occurred  in  revieWilig 
that  Paper  of  Mr.  Addison's,  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  last  Lecture,  suflBciently  shew,  that,  in  the 
writings  of  an  author  of  the  most  happy  genius  and 
distinguished  talents,  inaccuracies  may  sometimes  bc/^ 
found.  Though  such  inaccuracies  may  be  over, 
balanced  by  so  many  beauties,  as  render  Style  highly 
pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  whole,  yet  it  must  be 
desirable  to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  caOi 
inaccuracy  of  any  kind.  As  the  subject  therefore  is 
of  importance,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to 
carry  on  this  criticism  throughout  two  or  three  sub- 
sequent Papers  of  the  Spectator.  At  the  same  time 
I  must  in<miate  that  the  Lectures  on  these  Papers  ajre 
solely  intended  for  such  as  are  applying  themselves  to 

ID 
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Uie  study  of  English  Style*  I  pretend  not  to  give 
instruction  to  those  who  are  already  well  acquainted 
with  the  powers  of  language.  To  them  my  remarks 
may  prove  unedifying;  to  some  they  may  seem 
tedious  and  minute;  but  to  such  as  have  not  yet 
made  all  the  proficiency  which  they  desire  inJeleganoe 
of  Style,  stridt  attention  to  the  composition  and 
structure  of  sisntences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  con** 
siderable  benefit :  and  though  my  remarks  on  Mr; 
Addison  should,  in  any  instance,  be  thought  ill- 
founded,  they  will,  at  least,  serve  the  purpose  of 
leading  them  into  the  train  of  making  proper  remarks 
for  themselves.  *  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  subsequent  Paper,  N'?412. 

I  shalljirst  consider  those  pkasures  of  the  imagination^ 
which  arise  Jrom  the  actual  view  cmd  survey  of  outward 
objects :  and  these,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  sight 
(^  what  is  gfeaty  uncoinmon,  or  becditifhL  } 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  re« 
mitrk.     It  is  simple  and  distinct.     The  two  words 


*  If  there  be  readers  who  think  any  farther  apology  requisite 
fot  tny  adventuring  to  criticise  the  sentences  of  so  eminent  an 
author  as  Mr.  Addison,  I  must  take  notice,  that  I  was  naturally 
led  to  it  by  the  circumstances  of  that  part  of  the,  kingdom  where 
these  Lectures  where  read;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  language 
often  differs  much  from  what  is  used  by  good  English  authors. 
Hence  it  occurred  to  me,  as  a  proper  method  of  correcting  any 
pedtilifirities  of  dialect,  to  direct  students  of  eloquence  to  analyie 
9n4  examine,  with  particular  attention,  the  strutsture  of  Mv^  Ad- 
dison's sentences.  Those  papers  of  the  Spectator,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  following  Lectures,  were  accordingly  given  out  m 
exercise  to  students,  to  be  thus  examined  and  analysed ;  and  several 
of  the  observations  which  follow,  both  on  the  beauties  and  bleinishes 
o£  this  author,  were  suggested  by  the  observfitions  given  lo  m^  b 
consequence  of  the  exercise  prescribed.  - '  *    •. 
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wfaicb  he  here  uses,  tdewmdsurvejf,  are  not  altogethet 
aynanyinous :  as  the  fbrmer  may  be  supposed  to 
impoTt  mexe  inspecticm ;  the  latter  more  deliberate 
examination.  Yet  ihey  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in 
meaning,  that  in  the  present  case»  any  ane  of  them^ . 
perhiqisi,  would  liave  been  sufficient.  The  epithet 
achuU,  is  introduced,  in  order  to  mark  more  stroiligly 
the  distinction  between  what  ouir  author  calls  the 
primary  pleasures  of  imagination^  which  arise  from 
inunediate  view,  and  the  secondary^  which  arise  from 
remelEnbrance  or  description. 

There  ma^t  indeed,  be  something  so  terriUe  or 
(0ensive,  that  the  horror  vr  hathsomeness  of  an  obfjsct 
nujQf  overbear  the  pleasure  which  results  Jrom  its  noveltyf 
greatiiess,  or  beaiity ;  hut  still  there  will  be  such  a 
moRture  qf  delight  in  the  tmy  disgust  it  gives  us,  dsan^ 
iff  these  three  gualifications  are  most  conspicuous  and 
prevailing* 

This  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  1K>  be  an 
unfortunate  one«  The  sense  is  obscure  and  em^ 
barrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and  irregular. 
The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  posttion 
t)f  the  words  some^ng  and  object.  The  natund 
arrangement  would  have  been.  There  nuof,  indeed^ 
be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offensive,  thai 
the  horror  jor  loathsomeness  qf  it  may  overbear,  ^^ 
These  two  epithets,  horror  or  loathsomeness,  are 
awkwardly  joined  together.  Loathsomeness  is,  indeed^ 
a  quality  which  may  be  ascribed  to  an  object;,  but 
h&rroT  is  not;  it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  the  mind. 
The  Language  would  have  been  much  more  correci^ 
had  our  Author  said.  There  may,  indeed,  he  something 
in  mi  oJyectso  terrible  or  qffen4ve,  that  the  horror  or 
disgust  which  it  ea^cites  may  overbear.  —  The  two  first 
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^fi^^bttM^'/terribie  or,  ojff^nrivet -woxM  then  haVe:^- 
pressed  the  qualities  of  an  object;  the  latter,  horror 
or  disgustf  the  corresponding  sentiments  which  tiiese 
qualities  produce  in  us.  Loathsomeness  was  the  most 
unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen ;  for  to  he 
loathsome^  is  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totalijr  to 
exclude  any  mixture  qfdeUghty  which  he  afterwuds 
supposes  may  be  found  in  the  object* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  sev«id 
inaccuracies.    When  he  says,  there  mB  be  SMh  a 
mixture  of  delight  in  the  vert/  disgust  it  gwes  us^  M 
tmy  of  these  tiiree  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous  -« 
the  construction  is    defective,    and  semis   hardly 
grammaticaL     He  meant  assuredly  to  say,  su^  a 
mixture  of  delight  as  is  proportioned  to  fte  degree  m 
xxMeh  my  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  com' 
^muous.  —  We  know  that  there  may  be  a  mixture  of 
pleasantandof  disagreeable  feelings  excitedby  the  same 
object;  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  say,  that  there  is 
any  delight  in  the  very  disgust.  •— <  The  plural  v^b  atei 
h  ioqproperly  joined  to  any  of  these  three  qudl^caiioms  ; 
finr  as  any  is  here  used  distributively,  and  means  izt^ 
one  of  these  three  qualifications^   tibe  corresponding 
verb  ought  to  have  been  singulsu?.     The  order  in 
which  the  two  last  words  a^e  placed,  should  have 
been  reversed,  and  made  to  stand  prevailing  and 
conspicuous.     They   are    conspicuous  because  they 
prevatL 

By  greatness^  I  do  not  oniy  mean  the  bulk  of  sissy 
single  ob^ecti  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  viem,  ces^ 
Mdered  as  one  entire  piece. 

In  a  former  Lecture,  when  treating  of  the  Structttre 
of  Sentences,  I  quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  ^ 
the  Garelei)»  manner  in  which  adverbs  are  somettfi^ 
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interjected  In  the  midst  of  a  period.    On^j  as  it  .ia 

here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  following 

yeih'mean.    The  question  might  be  put.  What  more 

does  he    than    onFy  mean?   As  the    Author,   uu^ 

donbtediy,  intended  it  to  lefer  to  the.bulk  ofa  Hfigie 

object^  it  would  have  been  placed  with  more  propriety,) 

after  these  words :  I  do  not  mean  ike  buWc  qfamfsmgk 

object  only,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view.  —  Aslhe 

following  phrase,  considered  as  one  entire  piece  seems 

to  be  somewhat  deficient,  both  in  dignity  and  pfo?^ 

prietyr  perhaps    this    adjection  might,  have    bieen 

altogether  omitted,   and  the  sentence  have  closed 

with  fully  as  much  advantage  at  the  word  idew.     .    : 

Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country ^ 

a  vast  tmcidtivated  desert,  qf  huge  heaps  qf:fnouiAtainSi 

high  rocks  and  precipices,  or  a  wide  expanse  ofwatersi. 

^here  We  are  not  struck  mth  the  novelty  or  beauty  of 

the  sight,  but  with  that  rude  kind  qf  magnificence. 

V)hich  appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works,  qf 

nature.  '  : 

This  sentence,  in  the.  main,    is  beautiful.     The^ 

objects  2)resented  are  allof  them  noble,  selected  with 

judgment,  arranged  with  propriety,  and  accompanied 

with  proper  epithets.     We  must,  however,  observe, 

that  the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not  very  gramn 

matically,  connected  with  the  preceding  one.     He 

says,  —  such  are  the  prospects  ;  —  svch,   signifies  o£ 

that  nature  or  quality,  which  necessarily  presuppos^> 

some  adjective,  or  word  descriptive  of  a  quality  going 

before,  to  which  it  refers.     But,  in  the  foregoing} 

sentence,  there  is  no  such  adjective.     He  had  spoken 

of  greatness  in  the  abstract  only;   and,  therefor^^ 

siu:h  has  no  distinct  antecedent  towhich  we  can  refert 

it.    The  sentence  woutd  have  been  introduced  with, 

VOL.1.  £  E 
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More  graaomofatical  propriety,  by  ssying,  7b  this  class 
iebt^ot;  under  thU  head  are  ranged  the pro^cts^  dje. 
TlieQ/t  which  is  prefixed  to  huge  heaps  qfmomttains, 
k^mispkced,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  an  errcHr  in  the 
|Mnting;  as,  either  all  tfa^  particulars  here  enume* 
rated  should  havie  bad  this  mark  of  the  genitiV^e,  or 
it  ftimuld  have  been  prefixed  to  none  but  the  first. — 
When,  in  the  close  of  the  sentence,  the  Author 
spesks  of  that  ntde  magn^ence  which  appears  in 
mas^  qf  these  stupendous  wrrks  qf  nature^  he  had 
better  have  omitted  the  word  mamf^  which  seems  to 
eaBcept  some  of  them.  Whei^eas,  in  his  general  pro* 
positiorn,  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the 
gtapen(k)us  works  he  had  enumerated ;  and  there  is  ho 
question  that,  in  all  of  them,  a  rude  magnificence 
appears. 

OW  inclination  laves  to  he  JiUed  with  an  object^  or 
to  grasp  at  an§  filing  0tat  is  too  bigjbr  its  capacity. 
We  are  Jhmg  into  a  pleasing  astonishment  at  such 
unbounded  views ;  and  feel  a  delightful  stillness  and 
amazement  in  the  soul^  at  the  apprehension  qf  fhem^ 

The  Language  here  is  elegant,  and  severa)  of  the 
expressions  remar|:ably  happy.  There  is  nothing, 
which  requires  any  animadversion  except  the  close, 
at^  apprehension  of  them.  Not  only  is  this  a  languid 
Mfeebling  conclusion  of  a  sentence,  otherwise  beauti- 
ftil,  but  the  apprehension  of  views  is  a  phrase  destitute 
of  all  propriety,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  intelligible. 
Had'  this  adjection  been  entirely  omitted,  and  ther 
aeintence  been  allowed  to  close  witn  stillness  and 
gmMement  in  the  so%d^  it  would  have  been  a  great 
im{HrovemenU  Nothing  is  frequently  more  hurtful  to 
the  gmee  <ir  vivacity  of  a  period,  than  superfluous 
dri^ng  words^  at  4;he  conclusion. 
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The  tnmdiof  mtm.  naiuredfyi  hates  eoerif  thing  iHat 
boksilike  a  restraint  upon  it,  andis  apttofemcy  itseff 
vnder  a  sort  .rf  cotffinement^  when  the  sight  is  jpent  up 
ma  nforom compass^  and  shortened  on  every  side  hy 
the^ /neighbfmthqod  of  walls  or- mountains.  On  the 
contrary y  a  spacious  horizon  is  an  image  of  libertyi 
where  tl^e  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad^  to  ea^patiate 
at  large,  on  Hos  hnmendty  of  its  viewsy  and  to  lose  itse^ 
axnidst  the  variety  jqf  olgects.that  offer  themselves  to  lA 
i^ervat^.  Such  mdejmdmdkferimnedpraspectsare 
mpteksmg  to  thejomcyy^  as  the  speculations  qfetemitify 
or  ii^nitudey  are  to  the  understanding. 

Oi\t  Author's  Style  appears  here,  in  all  that  native 
beauty  which  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  Th6 
numbers  flow  smoothly,  and  with  a  graceful  harmonyl 
Th^  words  which,  he  has  ohosen  carry  a  certain  am^ 
]2Utude  and. fullness,  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  members  of  the  periods  rise  in 
a  gradation,  accommodated  to  the  rise  of  the 
liiought  The  eye  &[9k  ranges  abroad;  then  ewpa^ 
Hates  at. large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views  ;  andj  at 
last,  loses  itself  amidst  the  vaiiety  9f  objects  that  ojffer 
tbemsehes  to  its  observation.  The  fancy  is  elegantly 
contrasted  with  the  understandmgy  prospects  with 
speculaHonSy  and  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  yn^ 
speculations  of  eternity  and  infinitude. 

jButifthercbe  a  beauty  or  uncommormess  joined  with 
this. grandeur;  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned 
with  stars  and  meteors,  or  a  spacious  landscape  cutout 
ifffito  rivers,  woods,  rocks,  and  meadows,  the  pleasure 
'sHll  grows  upon  us,  as  it  arises  from  more  than  a  single 
princip^. 

. ,    Tb6:article^p!refixed  to  beauty,  in  the  beginning  of 
thiBcSnttrae^  might ha^  been  omitted,  and  the  Style 

£  £  S 
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haVe  ruo»  perhaps  to  more  ieuivaiitflge.thas:  But  if 
ifeautyy  or  imcammonness,  be  joined  to  this  grandew: 
<•—  A  landscape  cut  out  into  rwers,  woods,  &c.  seems 
unseasonably  to  imply  an  artifipial  formation^  and 
would  have  been  better  expressed  by,  diversified  mik 
riverStWoodSf  &c. 

Every  thing  that  is  new  or  unconnnon  raises  a  pleasure 
in  the  imagination,  because  it  Jills  the  soul  with  an  agree^ 
able  surprise,  grc^fies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea 
Hf  which  it  was  not  bejbre  possessed.  We  are,  indeed, 
so  qftm  c&nnversant  with  one  set  of  objects,  and  tired 
out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same  things^ 
ihftt  whatever  is  new  or  uncomnum  contributes  a  little  to 
wery  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds  Jbr  a  while, 
with  the  strangeness  qf  its  appearance.  It  serves  us  ^ 
Jbr  a,  kind  qfrqfireshment,  amd  takes  off  from  that  satiety 
we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in  our  usual  and  ordinary 
entertainments. 

The  Style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and 
agreeable  manner.  A  severe  critic  mig^t  point  oiit 
«ome  expressions  that  would  bear  being  retrenched. 
But  this  would  alter  the  genius  and  character  of  Mr. 
Addison's  Style.  We  must  always  remember,  that 
go^  composition  admits  of  being  carried  on  under 
many  different  forms.  Style  must  not  be  reduced  to 
one  precise  standard.  One  writer  may. be  as  agree- 
able; by  apleasing  diffuseness,  when  the  subject  bears, 
land  his  genius  prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  concise 
-and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  however,  to  observe^ 
that  in  the  beginning  of  those  sentences  which  we 
Jbiave  at  f^esent  before  us,  the  phrase,  raises  a  pleasure 
in  the  imagination,  is  unquestionably  too  flat  and 
feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amended^  by  saying, 
jqffi)vds  pleasure  to  the  imagination  ^  and  towards  the 
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end  there  are  two  of 's  which  grate  harshly  on  the 
eat,  in  that  phrase,  takes  off  from  that  saHety  we  are 
apt  to  complain  of;  where  the  correction  is  as  easily 
made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting  diminishes 
'^utt  satiety  of  which  we  are  apt  to  complain.  Such 
instances  show  the  advantage  of  frequent  reviews  of 
what  we  have  written,  in  order  to  give  proper  cor- 
rectness and  polish  to  our  Language. 

//  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster^  and 
makes  even  the  imper^tions  ofna^jo^  please  us.  It  is 
this  that  recommends  variefy,  where  the  mind  is  every 
instant  called  qff^  to  something  new^  and  the  attention, 
not  suffered  to  dwell  too  hngf  and  waste  itself,  on  any 
particular  olgect.  It  is  this  Ukewise^  that  improves 
what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and  makes  it  qffbnd  the,  mind, 
a  double  entertainment. 

Still  the  Style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and' 
harmony.  The  full  and  ample  assertion,  with  which 
each  of  these  sentences  is  introduced,  frequent  on 
many  occasions,  with  bur  Author,  is  here  proper  and 
seasonable;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  m£^nify,'as  much 
as  possible,  the  effects  of  novelty  and  variety,  and  to 
draw  our  attention  to  them.  His  frequent  use  of 
that,  instead  of  which,  is  another  peculiarity  of  his 
Style  ;  but  on  this  occasion  in  particular^  cannot  be 
much  commended,  as,  it  is  this  which,  seems  m  every 
view,  to  be  better  than,  it  is  this  ^Atiif,  three,  times 
repeated.  I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  the 
antecedent  to,  it  is  this,  when  critically  considered^ 
is  not  ^together  proper.  It  refers,  as  we  discover 
by  the  sense,  to  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon.  But 
as  it  is  not  good  language  to  say,  whatever  is  nem 
besUms  charms  on  a  monster,  one  cannot  avoid  think- 
ing that  our  Author  had  done  better  to  have  b^ua 
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the  first  6f  these  three  sentences  with  sayii^.  It  i$ 
wvelty  wUch  bestorvs  charms  on  a  manstsTf  itc. 

Groves,  Jields^  and  meadomsy  are  at  €mf  season  qf 
the  year  pleasant  to^look  upon,  but  never  so  much  ks  in 
the  opening  qf  the  Spring,  when  they  are  aU  mno  and 
ireshy  mth  their  Jirst  glass  upon  them,  and  not  yet  too 
Touch  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye. 

In  this  expression,  never  so  mudk  as  in  Ae  opening 
of  th^  Springs  there  appears  to  be  a  small  error  in 
grammar ;  for  when  the  construction  is  filled  up,  it 
must  be  read,  never  so  much  pleasant.  Had  be,  to 
Bvoid  this,  said  never  so  much  ^o,  the  grammatical 
f^rror  would  have  been  prevented,  but  the  language 
would  have  been  awkward.  Better  to  have  said, 
but  never  so  agreeable  as  in  the  opening  qfHie  Springs 
We  readily-say,  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  objects  ;  but 
to  say,  a$  our  author  has  done  at  the  clos^  of  the 
sentence,  that  objects  are  accustomed  to  the  eye,  c!an 
Bcaiicely  be  allowed  in  a  prose  composition. 

For  this  reason  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a 
prospect  than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  JaUs  qftikiter,  "where 
the  scene  is  perpetually  shifting,  and  entertaimng  the 
sight  every  moment  with  something  that  is  new.  We 
are  quickly  tired  with  looking  at  hills  and  valleys,  where 
efoery  thing  continues  Jia^ed  and  settled  in  the  same 
place  (md  posture,  butjind  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated 
mid  relieved  at  the  sight  qf  such  objects  as  are  ever  in 
motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  qf  the 
heholder. 

"•  The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too 
loose  a  manner  with  that  which  immediately  preceded 
it.  When  he  says.  For  1^  reason  there  is  nothing 
4hat9hdre  enSvens,  S^c*  w^  are  entitled  to  look  for' the 
reason  in  what  he  had  j  list  before  said.    But  there 
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we  findno  rea$(m  for  what  he  is  now.gdtig  fo  asseart^ 
except  that  groves  and  meadows,  are  Aiqst  pleasant  in 
j3ie  Spring.  We  know  that  he  has  been  speakmg  of 
the  pleasure  pik>doced>  by  Novelty  and  Variety,  and 
our  minds  naturally  recur  to  this,  as  the  reason  here 
aHtided  to ;  but  his  language  does  not  prqpetly 
express  it  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  defects  of  this 
kqaiflble  WBiter^  that  his  sentences  are  often  too  ne- 
^igeotly  connected  with  one  another.  His  meaning 
upon  the  whole,  we  gather  with  ease  from  the  taiour 
of  his  discourse.  Yet  this  negligence  prevents  his 
i»ense  from  striking  us  with  that  force  and  evidence 
which  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts  would  hav* 
piroduced.  Bating  this  inaccuracy^  these  two  sen* 
tences,  especially  the  latter,  are  remarkably  elegant 
and  beautiful.  The  close,  in  particular,  is  unconi^ 
monly  fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  harmony 
«8  the  language  can  admit.  It  seems  to  paint  what 
he  is  describing  at  once  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  -i* 
Such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motioriy  and  sliding  awtj^ 
Jrom  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  —  Indeed,  not- 
withstanding those  small  errors,  which  the  strictness 
of  critical  examination  obliges  me  to  point  out,  it 
may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  the  two  paragraphs 
which  we  have  now  considered  in  this  paper,  the  one 
concerning  greatness  and  the  other  concerning  noveltyj 
are  extremely  worthy  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  exhibit  a 
Style,  which  they  who  can  successfully  imitate,  may 
esteem  themselves  happy. 

But  ffiere  is  nothing  that  makes  its  xvaymore  directly 
10  the  soul  than  Beauty^  which  immediately  diffuses  A 
secret  satisfaction  and  complacency  through  the  hnagin^ 
aUon,  and  gives  ajifdshing  to  any  thing  that  is  great 
w  uncwimiM.    The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes 
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/fte  mnd  mth  an  imvardj&yy  and  spreads  a  cheerfid^ 
ness  and  deUghtffiroughaU  its  faculties. 

Some  degree  of  verbosity  may  be  here  discovered, 
as  phrases,  are  repeated  which  seem  little  more  than 
the  .'echo  of  one  another ;  such  as  defusing  satisfaction 
and  complacenctf  through  the  imagination — striking 
the  mind  with  inward  joy  —  spreading  cheerfulness,  and 
delight  through  all  its  faculties..  At  the  same  time,  I 
readily  admit  that  this  full  and  flowing  Style,  even 
though  it  carry  some  redundancy,  is  not  unsuitable 
to  the  giuety  of  the  subject  on  which  the.  Autlior  is 
entering,  and  is  more  allowable  here  than  it  would 
have  been  on  some  other  occasions.  .. 
.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  real  heaufy  or  defifhnity 
more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than  another  ;  because,  we 
jmght  have  been  so  made,  that  whatever  now  appears 
loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shewn  itse^ agreeable ;  ,but 
we  find  by  experience,,  that  iJiere  are  several  modi^ca^ 
jtions  of  matter  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous 
consideration,  pronounces  at  frst  sight  bedutifid  or 
deformed.  / 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in 
any  view,  to  draw  our  attention.  We  may  observe 
only,  that  the  word  more,  towards  the  beginning;  is 
not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  preposition:  in 
is  wanting  before  another.  The  phrase  ought  to  have 
stood  thus  —  Beauty  or  deformity  in  one  piece  (fmat^ 
ter,  more  than  in  another. 

Tfius  we  see  that  every  c[ifferent  species  of  sensible 
creatures  has  its  different  notions  of  Beauty,  and  that 
each  of  them  is  most  afjected  with  the  beauties  of  its  orm 
kind.  This  is  no  where  more  r^marfcable  than  in  birds 
qfthe  same  shape  and  proportion,,  when  we  often  see  the 
male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  gxmn  or 
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tirtciure  qfujidikeryand  never  disc&ciering  my  chains 
but  in  ^te  colour  ofiUjpecies. 

/:  Neithef  is  there  here  any  particular  degance  or 
felicity  of  language.—  Different  sense  of  Beautif 
^would  have  been  a  more  proper  expriession  to  have 
been  applied  to  irrational  creatures,  than  as  it  stands^ 
d^S^ent  notions  of  Beauty.  In  the  close  of  the  isec^nd 
sentence,  when  the  Author  says^cofoe^o^ite  speeieSf 
he  is  guilty  of  a. considerable  inaccuracy  iii  changing 
the  gender,  as  he  had  said  in  the  same  sentence  that 
the  makxms  detethTimed  in  his  ctmrts^p. 

Tkere  is  a -second  kind  qf  Beauty,  that  we  find  in 
the  several  products  qf  art  and  nature,  which  does  not 
work  in  the  imagination  mih  that  Warmth  and  viale^e, 
as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  spiecies,  but  is. 
apt,  hxiwever,  to  rmse  inOs  a  secf^t  delight,  and  a  kind 
qffondne^  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  dis^ 
cover  it.  ,.,.., 

Still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we?  find  little  to  prdise. 
AsJn  his  enunciation  of  the  subject,  when  begiiiDirng 
the,  former  paragraph,  he  appeared  to  have  been 
treating  of:  Beauty  in  general,  in  distinotion  frbm 
greatness  or  novelty ;  this  second  kind  qf  Beauty,  of 
which  he  here. speaks,  comes  upon  us  in  a  sort  of 
Burprisie,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  we  learn  that 
formerly  he  had  no  more  in  view  than  the  Beauty 
which  the  different  species  of  sensible  creatures  fikid 
in.  one  another.  This  second  kind  qf- Beauty,  he 
says,  we  find  in  the  several  products  of  art  and  nature. 
He  undoubtedly  means,  not  in  all,  but  in  several^ 
the  products  of  art  and  nature  ;  and  ought  so  to  have 
expressed  himself;  and  in  the  place  of^oi/«cfo  to  have 
used  also  the  more  proper  Yfovdi  productions.  When! 
he  adds/,  that  this  kind  of  Beauty  does  not  work  «t 
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heauty  that  appears  in  our  proper .  i^peoes  ;  the  Ian* 
guage  would  certainly  have  been  )more  pure  and 
elegant  if  he  had  aaid,  that  it  does  network  upmihe 
imagination  with  suck  VMarmHk  and.MOlmce^  as  i/^ 
Ifemty  titat  appears  in  ouri  owh  specieh 

This  consists  either  in  the  gaiety  cr^qariety:  (fMkwrs^ 
in  ihe^syni»netry\dndproporHon,tfp0tts^]inJk^^ 
mentand  (Usposittkmqf.b^iieSi  0r  in  a  just  rmxture/md 
concurrence  of  all  together.  Among  Aese  several  kinds 
of  Beauty f  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours. 

\  To  the  language  here  I  see  no  objection  that  can 
be  made. 

We  no  where  meet  witii  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing 
show  in  nature  than  what  appears  m  the  heaoens  at  the 
rising  andsetting  qfthesun^  which  is  whoUy  made  up  qf 
those  different  stams  qf  light  Ouit  shew  them^lves  in 
clouds  qf  a  different  situation. 
.  The  chief  ground  of  cntidsm  on  this  sentence,  is 
the  disjointed  situation  of  the  relative  which.  Gr^n- 
natically,  it  refers  to  the  rising  and  setting  qfthe  sun. 
But  the  author  meant,  that  it  should  refer  to  tiie 
show  which  appears  in  the  heavens  at  that  time.  It 
&too  common  among  Authors,  when  they  are  writing 
without  much  care,  to  make  such  particles  as  ihisy  «nd 
whkh^  refer  not  to  any  particular  antecedent  word, 
but  to  the  tenour  of  some  phrase,  or  perhaps  the 
scope  of  some  whole  sentence,  which  has  gone  before. 
This  practice  saves  them  trouble  in  marshalling  their 
words^  and  arranging  a  period :  but  though  it  may 
leave  their  meaning  intelligible^  yet  it  renders  that 
meahintg  much  less  perspicuous,  .determined,,  and 
precise  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been*.  The 
error  I ;  have  pointed  out,  might  havcibe^a  a^ded 
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by  ft  small  ^MnticiQ  m  the.  aonstr^^ 
sentence,  ailer  jiome  jiiuch  manner  as  this:  We  mo 
where  meetmth  a  nmre  glorious  and  phasing  ahtm  in 
.^ture  than  what  is  formed  in  the  hetwem  at  the  Hmg 
and  setting  qf  the  sun,  by  the  different  stams  Qjf  Bght 
which  shew  themselves  in  clouds  of  different  sitmlkms. 
Our  Author  writes,  in  dowis  qf  a  di^rent  situation, 
by  which  he  meaos^  clouds  that  difier.  in  sityation 
from  each  other.  But  as  this  is  neither  the  ob^ons 
rior  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it  waft  ^ne-i 
cessary, to  change  the  expression,  as  T  have  done,  into 
the  plural  number. 

For  this  reason  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always 
addressing  Ihems^foes  to  ike  imagk^oM^tm,  horrcimng 
more  of  their  epithets  from  colours  timnJrQn\  any  otitec 
topic.  ..'... 

,  On  this  sentence  nothing  occui^  except  a  remark 
similar  to  what  was  made  before,  of  loose  connection 
with  the  sentence  which  precedes.  For,  though  fae 
begins  with  saying.  For  this  r^o^im,  tiieibaregoing 
sentence,  which  was  employed  about  ^^  clouds  and 
Ifie  sun,  gives  no  reason'  for  the  general  propositioii 
he  now  lays  down.  The  reason  tp  which  he  refers 
was  given  two  sentences^  before^  when  he  observed 
that  the  eye  takes  more  delight  in  colours  than  in 
any  other  beauty ;  and  it  was  with  that  sentenpeitlmt 
the  present  one  sdiould  have  stood  immaiiateljr 
connected. 

:  As  the  fmoy  deUgfUs  in  every  ihit^  that  is  grecO^ 
strange,  or  beautifid,  and  is  stiUmore  pleased^  the  mare 
itfrtds  qf  these  pOffecUons  in  the  same  ohjed,^  so  M  is 
capable  qfreceifving  a  n&m  satiation  by  Ike  asssOanee 
qf  another  sense. 

Another  sense  herci  means  grammatically,  another 

lO 
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sense  Aon  famcy.  For  there  is  no  other  things  in  the 
pcaiodto  which  this  expressiot),  ano^er  sense^  can  at 
all  be  opposed.  He  had  not  for  some  time  made 
mention  of  any  jm^  whatever.  He  &rgot  to  add, 
what  was  undoubtedly  in  his  thoughts,  another  sense 
than  that  qf  sight 

.  Thus  any  continued  sounds  as  the  music  qfUrds^  or  a 
fall  qf  water 9  Moakens  every  moment  the  mind  qf  the 
beholder^  and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  Ike  several 
beauties  qf  the  place  which  Ue  before  him.  Thus,  if 
there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfimes,  they 
heighten  the  pleasures  qf  the  imagination^  and  make 
even  ihe^cohurs  and  verdure  qf  the  landscape  appear 
more  agreecd^le  :for  the  ideas  qfboth  senses  recommeT^ 
each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together  than  when  th^ 
enter  the  mind  separately;  as  the  different  colours  of  a 
picture,  when*  they  are  Well-disposed,  set  off  one  another, 
arid  receive  an  additional  beauty  Jrom  the  advantage  cf 
Ikeir  situdtim.  \ 

'  Whether.  Mr.  Addison'^s  theory  here  be  just  or  not 
inay  be  questioned.  A  continued  sound,  such  as 
t&at  of  a  fall  of  water,  is  so  far  from  axvakening  every 
moment  the  mind  qfthe  beholder,  that  nothing  is  mc^e 
likely  to  hill  him  asleep*  It  may,  ipdeed,  please  the 
imagination,  and  heighten  the  beauties  of  the  scene ; 
Ibttt  it  produces  this  effect,  by  a  soothing,  not  by  an 
awakening  influence.  With  regard  to  the  Style, 
notluDg  appears  exceptionable.  The  flow,  both  of 
language  and  of  ideas,  is  very  agreeable.  The  Author 
continiies  to  the  end  the  same  pleasing  train  of  thought 
which. had  run  through  the  rest  of  the  Ps^per;  and 
leaves  us  agreeably  employed  in  comparing  together 
different  degrees  of  Beauty. 
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LECTURE  XXIi: 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE    STYLE  IN  NH13 
OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

Lhovgb:  in  yesterday* s  Paper. "we  considered  how  every 
ffUng  that  is  greats  new, .  or  beautiful  is  apt  to  affect  the 
imagination  tvith  pleasure,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  im^ 
possible  Jbr  us  to  assign  the  necessary  cause  of  this 
pleasure^  because  we  know  neither  the  nature  of  an 
idea  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  which  might 
help  us  to  discover  the  con/brmity  or  disagreeableness  qf 
the  one  to  the  other;  and  therefore,  for  want  qf  sack 
a  tight,  alt  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  qf  this  kind  is  to 
reflect  on  those  operations  qf  the  soul  that  are  mo$t 
agreeable,  and  to  range  under  ^  their  proper  heads 
what  is  pleading  or  displeasing  to  the  mind,  wiffioUt 
being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary  arid  efficient 
causes  jrom  whence  the  pleasure  or  dispkasure  arises.  \ 
This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory .anet 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  very  faulty.  :An.iop 
troductory  sentence  should  never  contain  any  thin^ 
that  can  in  any  degree  fiUague  or  puzzle  the  reader 
When  an  author  is  entering  on  a  new  branch  of  his 
subject,  informing  us  of  what  he'ji^s  done,  and  what 
he  purposes  farther  to  do,  we  naturally  expect  that 
he  jihould  express  himself  in  .the  simplest  and  most 
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perqpicuous  manner  possible.  But  the  sentaioe  now 
before  us  is  crowded  and  indistinct ;  containing  three 
sqiarate  propositions,  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
shew,  required  separate  sentences  to  unfold  them. 
Mn  Addison's  chief  excellency  as  a  writer  lay  in 
describing  and  painting.  There  he  is  great ;  but  in 
methodizing  and  reasoning  he  is  not  so  eminent.  As, 
besides  the  general  fauH  of  prolixity  and  indistihct- 
ness,  this  sentence  contains  several  inaccuracies,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute  discussion  of 
its  structure  and  parts ;  a  discussion  winch  to  many 
readers  will  appear  tedious,  and  whidi  therefore  they 
will  naturally  pass,  over ;  but  which,  to  those  who  aiae 
flkudying  conqposition,  I.  hope  may  prove  of  some 
benefit. 

Though,  m  yesterday's  Paper  we  con^dered. — 
The  import  of  though  is  notmthstandmg  that.  When 
it  appears  in  the  beginnmg  of  a  sentence,  its  rdlative 
generally  is  yet:  and  it  is  empli^ed  to  wdrn  us»  aft^ 
we.  have  been  informed  of  some  truth,  that  we  are 
not  to  infer  firom  it  some  other  thing  which  we  might 
peiiiaps  have  expected  to  fdlow:  as,  '<  Though 
**  virtue  be  the  only  road  to  happiness,  y^  it  does  not 
«^  permit  the  unlimited  gratification  of  our  deBires.'' 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  no  such  opposittoii 
between  the  subject  of  yesterday's  Paper,  and  what 
liie.  Author  is  now  going  to  say»  between  hisi  asserting 
a  fact,  and  his  not  being  able  to  assign  theouse.of 
that  fact,  has  rendered  the  use  of  this  adversative  par* 
tiob.  though  either  necessary  or  prop^  in  the  intro* 
duction«  ~-  We  considered  ham  eimy  thk^  that, is  gr&i$f 
nm,  on  beatOifidf.is.apttoqffict.the  iimgim^ofi'^^ 
fiedskte.^  Tl^tadverb  hxm  sigmfieft  dthicf*  the  fi»ea^ 
by  which,   or  the  thannet;  iuj  whsdi»  s^m^ibiog  & 
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done.  Buty  ia  tratb»  ndither  one  nor  the  otheti  of 
these  had  beeii  considered  by  our  author;  He  had 
illuigtrlU:ed:  the  fact  alone;  that  they  do  affisct  the  ioKu 
gibatioa  with  pleasure:^  and- mth  respect  to  the 
quomodoi  orthe  Aou;^  he  is  so  far  from  having  com 
sidered  it^  that  he  is  just  now  going  to  shew  that  it 
cannot  be  explained,  and  that  we  must  rest  contented 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  alonej  and  of  its 
purpose  or  final  cause;  «^  We  7im$t  cmfi  that  it  is  hru 
pdssibkjbr  usto^asngn  the  necessary  cause~(he  xnean8» 
what  is  more  commonly  called  the  ^ffScie99t  cause)  qfthis 
pkasurey  because  we  hum  neither  ^  nature  qf(m  idea^ 
MfT  the  substance  qf  a^human  souL'^  The  substance  qf 
Or  human  s^td  is  certainly  a  very  uncouth  ^xpresston» 
and  th^re^  appears  no  reason  why  he  should*  have 
varied  from  tlk  word  nature,  which  would.have  been 
equally  applicable  to  idea  and  to  ^02^/. 

PThich  might  help  us,  our  Author  proceeds,  to  dis^ 
cover  the  confi>rmty  or  disagreeabkness  of  the  onetd 
the  other.  —  The  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
member  of  the  period,  is  surely  ungrammatical^  as 
it  is  a  relative,  without  any  antecedent  in  all  the 
sentence.  It  refers,  by  the  construction,  to  ffie 
nat9(^  (f  an  idia,  or  the  substance  of  a  human  send; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  reference  which  the  authc^ 
-  intended;  His  meaning  is,  that  our  knowing  the 
oature  of  an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  human 
soul,  might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity  or  dis^ 
agreeid)leness  of  the  one  to  the  other:  and  therefore 
the  syntax  absolutely  required  the  word  knowledge 
to  have  been  inserted  as  the  antecedent  to  wMch.  I 
have  before  remarked,  and.  the  remark  deserves  to  be 
repeated,  that  nothing  is  a  more  certain  sign  of 
idar^s^  composition  than  to  make  such  relatives  as^. 
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which  not  refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carty  a 
loose  and  vague  relation  to  the' general  strain  of  what 
had  gone  before.  When  our  sentences  run  into  this 
form,  we  may  be  assured  tliere  is  something  in  the 
construction  of  them  that  requires  alteration.  The 
phrase  of  discov}ering  the  confinTmtff  or  disdgreedbkness 
qfthe  one.  to  Ike  other  is  likewise  exceptionable ;  for 
di$agreeablenes$  ueiiheT  forms  a  proper  contrast  to 
the  other  word  conforrmtif^  nor  expresses  what  the 
Author  meant  here  (as  far  as  any  meaning  can  be 
gathered  from  his  words),  that  is,  a  certain  un« 
suitableness  or  want  of  conformity  to  the  nature  of 
the  SQul.  To  Say  the  truth,  this  member  of  the  sen- 
tence had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether. 
The  cmfinrmty  or  disc^eeableness  of  an  idea  to  the 
substance  of  a  human  soul,  is  a  phrase  which  conveys 
to  the  mind  no  distinct  nor  intelligible  conception 
wh^t^ver.  The  Author  had  before  given  a  sufficient 
reason  for  his  not  assigning  the. efficient  cause  of  those 
pleasures  of  the  im%ination,  because  we  neither 
know  the  nature  of  our  own  ideas  nor  of  the  soul : 
and  this  farther  discussion  about  the  conformity 
or^  disagree^bleness  of  the  nature  of  the  one,  to  the 
substance  of  the  other,  affords  no  clear  nor  useful 
illustration. 

And  there/ore^  ,the  sentence,  goes  on,  Jbr  want^qf 
such  a  light,  all  that  *we  can  do  in  ^dilations  of  t/iis 
kindf  is  to  re^ct  on  those  operations  qf  the  soul  that 
are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range  under  their  proper, 
heads  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind. . 
The  two  expressions  in  the  beginning  of  this  member, 
therefore,  and  Jbr  want  of  such  a  light,  evidently 
refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  are  quite  synony- 
mous.   One  or  other  of  them,  therefore,  had  better 
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hav€  been  omitted^  Itisteiad  df  to  range  under  their 
proper  heads,  tlie  language  would  have  bein  smoother^ 
if  their  hiid  been  left  cnit.  Without  being  aW  to  trme 
out  the  several  necessary  and  ^cient  causes  frim 
"o^kenie  the^pteasure  or  displeasure  arises.  The  expreft* 
9ion,  Jrom  whence^  though  seemingly  justified  by  very 
frequent  usage,  is  taxed  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  vicioui 
mode  of  speech;  seeing  whence  alone  has  all  tshe 
power  of  from  wfience,  which  therefore  appears  an 
unnecessary  reduplication.  I  am  inclined  to  tliinfcf^ 
that  the  whole  of  this  last  member  of  the  sentence 
had  better  have  been  dropped.  The  period  might 
have  closed  with  full  propriety,  at  the  words,  pleasing, 
or  displeadng  to  the  mnd.  All  that  follows,  suggests 
no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  conveyed  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  mere  exple* 
tive  adjection  which  might  be  omitted,  not  only 
without  injury  to  the  meaning,  but  to  the  great  rdiief 
of  a  sentence  already  labourinjg  under  the  multitude 
of  words. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long 
senterice,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  that  ify  on 
any  occasion,  we  gan  adventure  to  alter  Mn  Addisoo'ls 
Style,  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  here,  hy  breakii^ 
down  this  period  in  the  following  manner :  *<  la 
^*  yesterday^s  Paper,  we  have  shewn  that  every  thing 
^^  which  is  greati  new,  o£  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect 
^^  the  imagination  with  pleasure.  We  muM  own  that 
«<  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  efficient  cause 
^*  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  not  the  hatttie 
^^  either  of  an  idea,  or  of.  the  human  souL  All  that 
^<  we  can  do^  therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kin^ 
«<  is  to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  soul  which  are 
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*^'  most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  proper  heads^ 
^*  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind."  — 
We  proceed  now  to  the  examination  of  the  following 
sentences. 

Final  causes  lie  more  hare  and  open  to  our  observ- 
ation, as  there  are  often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  these,  though  they  are  riot  alto- 
gefiier  so  'satisfactory,  are  generally  more  useful  than 
the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  first  contriver. 

'Hiough  some  diflference  might  be  traced  between 
the  ^ense  of  bare  and  open,  yet  as  they  are  here 
employed,  they  are  so  nearly  synonymous,  that  one 
of  them  w^as  sufficient.  It  would  have  been  enongh 
to  have  said.  Final  causes  Be  more  open  to  observation. 
—  One  can  scarcely  help  observing  here,  that  the 
6bviousness  of  final  causes  does  not  proceed,  as  Mr. 
Addison  supposes,  from  a  variety  of  them  concurring 
iiEi  the  same  effect,  which  is  oftep  not  the  casej  but- 
from  our  being  able  to  ascertain  more  clearly,  from 
our  own  experience,  the  congruity  of  a  final  caase 
with  the  circumstances  of  our  condition  j  whereas 
tile  consrtituent  part«  of  subjects,  whence  eflicient 
causes  proceed,  lie  fdr  the  most  part  beyond  the 
ireach  of  our  faculties.  But  as  this  remark  respects 
the  thought  more  than  the  Style,  it  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  observe,  that  when  he  says,  a  great  variety  that 
belong  to  the  same  effect,  the  expression,  strictly  con- 
sidered, is  not  altogether  proper.  The  accessory  is 
properly  said  to  beWg  to  the  principal  j  not  the 
priii^cipal  to  the  accessory.  Now  an  effect  is  coUf 
i^dered  asr  the  accessory  or  consequence  of  its  cause  ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  might  well  say  a  variety  of 
effects  belong  to  the  same  cause,  it  seems '  not  so 
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proper  to  say,  that  a  variety  of  causes  belong  to  the 
same  eflfect.' 

One  qf  the  fifuU  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing 
that  is  great  may  be  this :  The  supreme  Author  ofovr 
being  has  so  formed  the  soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but 
himself  can  be  its  Idst^  adequate,  and  proper  happiness. 
Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happiness  must 
arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might 
give  our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  a  contemplation,  he 
has  made  them  naturally  deUght  in  the  apprehension  of 
^hat  is  great  or  unlimited. 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions,  because, 
ther^bre,.  forms  rather  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  begin- 
ning of  the  last  of  these  sentences  ;  and,  in  the  close, 
bne  would  think,  that  the  Author  might  have  devised 
a  happier  word  than  apprehension^  to  be  applied  to 
what  is  unlimited.  But  that  I  may  not  be  thought 
hypercritical,  I  shall  make  no  farther  observation  on 
these  sentences. 

Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of 
the  mind,  immediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any 
object  that  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy, 
and,  by  consequence,  will  improve  into  the  highest  pitch 
of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  contemplate  his 
naturci  that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  placed 
nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a 
created  being. 

Here,  our  Author's  Style  rises  beautifully  along 
with  the  thought.  However  inaccurate  he  may 
sometimes  be  when  coolly  philosophizing,  yet,  when- 
ever his  fancy  is  awakened  by  description,  or  his 
mind,  as  here,  warmed  with  some  glowing  sentiment^ 
he  presently  becomes  great,  and  discovers,  in  his 
language,  tha/hand  *  of  a  master*    Every  one  must 
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observe,  with  what  facility  this  period  is  construetedk 
The  words  are  long  and  majestic.  The  members 
rise  one  above  another,  and  conduct  the  sentence^  at 
last,  to  that  full  an4  harmonious  close,  which  leaves 
upon  the  mind  such  an  impression  as  the  Author 
intended  to  leave,  of  something  uncommonly  great, 
awful,  and  magnificent^ 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pkasyre  to  the  idea  qfdn^ 
thing  that  is  new  or  umommen^  that  he  might  encourage 
us  in  the  purstdt  qf  kncywkdge,  and  engage  us  to  march 
into  the  wonders  of  creation  ;for  every  new  idea  brings 
suchufkaswre  along  with  it,  as  rewards  the  pains  we 
have  taken  in  its  acquisition^  and,  consequentbf,  serwsas 
n  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

The  .Language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise; 
only  we  cannot  but  observe  in  this,  and  the  t^o 
following  sentences,  which  are  contracted  in  the 
same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of  Mr.  Addison's  unrea«> 
isonable  partiality  to  the  particle  that,  in  preference  to 
^hich  —  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  q^  any 
thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon^  that  he  might  encourage 
4is.  Here  the  first  that  stands  for  a  relative  pronoun^ 
and  the  next  that^  at  the  distance  only  of  four  words^ 
is  a  conjunction.  This  confusion  oi  sounds  serves  to 
embarrass  Style.  Much  better,  sure,  to  have  said« 
ihe  idea  of  any  thing  which  is  new  or  uncommon,  that 
he  might  encourage.  — -  Tlie  expression  wiUi  which  th^ 
isentence  conclude  *-^^r  motive  to  put  us  uponjhesh 
discoveries  —  is  flat,  and,  in  some  degree^  io^ropier* 
^He  should  have  said,  put  us  upon  making  Jre^  itiseo^ 
rme«— or  rather,  serves  as  a  motive  inciting  us  to 
make  fresh  discoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beaMtifid  inourjQwn 
^des,  pleasaM^  that  xdl  creatures  might  he  iesn^^tad 
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to  mtdtiply  their  kind,  andfiU  the  "world  wi&  inhabit-^ 
ants  ;  Jbr  *tis  very  remarkable,  that  wherever  nature  is 
crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster  (the  resuU  qf  amf 
unnatural  mixture),  the  breed  is  incapable  of  proper 
gating  its  likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  qf 
creatures ;  so  thai,  unless  all  animals  were  alliired  by* 
the  beauty  of  their  own  species,  generation  would  be  at 
an  end,  and  the  earth  unpeopled. 

Here  we  must,  however  reluctantly,  return  to  the 
employment  of  censure  ;  for  this  is  among  the  woirsfe 
sentences  our  Author  ever  wrote;  and  contains  a 
variety  of  blemishes.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  ex^^ 
tremely  deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  compete 
proposition,  it  contains  a  sort  of  chain  of  reasoningi. 
the  links  of  which  are  so  ill  put  together,  that  it  ]» 
^th  difficulty  we  can  trace  the  connection  y;  and 
unless  we  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  several 
times,  it  will  leave  nothing  on  the  mind  but  aa  indisif 
tinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  general  fault  respecting  the  meamngi^ 
it  contains  some  great  inaccuracies  in  language^ 
First,  God's  having  made  every  thing  which  j^ 
beauti/ul  in  our  species  (that  is,  in  the  human  species) 
pleasant,  is  certainly  no  motive  for  fdl  creatures,  for 
beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes,  to  multipb/  their  ikmdL 
What  the  Author  meant  to  say,  though,  he  has 
expressed  himself  in  so  erroneous  a  nmnnei^  undoulit^ 
edly  was,  ^^  In  all  the  different  <ifdeffa  of  cseatura^^ 
<*  he  has  made  every  thing  whtdi  is  beautiful  in  tlunr 
^own  species  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  ong^^be 
«*  tempted  to  multiply  their  kihd/^  The  sgomnI 
member  of  the  sentence  krtUl  worse*  F&r,  it»wry> 
remarkaUe,  that  wherever  mtture  is  crost  m  the  ^o- 
(Ebiciicn  of  a  monster,,  &c»    The  reason  ^faich  lke<iie& 
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gives  £br  the' preceding  assertion,  intimated  by  the 
casual  particle  for^  is  far  from  being  obvious.  The 
connection  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and 
would  have  required  an  intermediate  step  to  render 
it  distinct,  fiut,  what  does  he  mean,  by  nature  being 
crost  in  the  production  qf  a  monster?  One  might 
understand  him  to  mean,  ^<  disappointed  in  its  inten- 
**  tion  of  producing  a  monster ;"  as  when  we  say, 
one  is  crost  in  his  pursuits,  we  mean  that  he  is  disap- 
pointed in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  intended. 
Had  he  said,  crost  by  the  production  of  a  monster^  the 
sense  would  have  been  more  intelligible.  But  the 
proper  rectification  of  the  expression  would  be  to  insert 
the  adverb  as^  before  the  preposition  m,  after  this 
manner  —  wherever  nature  is  crost,  as  in  the  produce 
tion  (f  a  monster  ;  —  the  insertion  of  this  particle  <w, 
throws  so  much  light  on  the  construction  of  this 
member  of  the  sentence,  that  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  believe  it  had  stood  thus,  originally,  in  our  Author's 
manuscript }  and  that  the  present  reading  is  a  typo- 
graphical error,  which,  having  crept  into  the  first 
edition  of  the  Spectator,  ran  through  all  the  subsequent 
ones. 

.  In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is 
beautiful,  in  all  other  o^ects,  pleasant,  or  rather  has 
made  so  many  objects  appear  beautiful,  that  he  might 
render  the  whole  creation  more  gay  and  delightful  He 
has  given  dbnost  every  thing  about  us  the  power  qf 
raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination  ;  so  ffmt  it 
is  impossible  Jbr  us  to  behold  his  worJrs  witii  coldness 
or  indifference,  and  to  survey  so  many  beauties  without 
a  secret  satiation  and  complacency. 

The  idctfty  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so 
cfear,  flowing,  and  agreeable,  that  to  romarJk  anj 
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.diffiisenees  which  may  he  attributed  to  these^setitetiees, 
;WOuld  be  justly  esteemed  hypercritical,  ^ 

Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eg^y 
if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions  : 
^and  wJiat  reason  can  we  as^gn  fi>r  their  esciting  in  tis 
many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different fi^om  any  thing 
that  exists  in  the  objects  themselves^  (^fi)r  such,  are  light 
and  colours,)  were  it  not  to  add  supeimumerary  oma^ 
ments  to  'the  universe,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to^ 
the  imagination  ? 

Our  Author  is  now  eniwriDg  on  a  theory,  which  he 
is  about  to  illustrate,  if  not  with  much  philosophical 
accuracy,  yet  with  great  beauty  of  fancy,  and  gloW 
of  expression.  A  strong  instance  of  his  want  of 
accuracy  appears  in  the  manner  in  which  he  open&the 
subject.  For  what  meaning  is  there  in  things  exciting 
in  us  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different  Jrom  any  - 
thing  that  exists  in  the.  objects?  No  one,  sure,  evet 
imagined,  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the  objects.  Ideas» 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  can  exist  no  where  but  in 
the  mind.  What  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy  teaches,  and 
what  our  Author  should  have  said,  is,  exciting  in  us 
many  ideas  of.  quaUOes  which  are  different  from  anif 
thing  that  exists  in  the  objects.  The  ungraceful 
parenthesis  which  follows,  for  such  are  light  and 
colours,  had  far  better  have  been  avoided,  and  in- 
corporated  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  in  this 
manner :  —  "  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  qualities, 
*<  such  as  light  and  colours,  which  are  different  from 
"any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects." 

We  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows 
and  apparitions.  .  We  discover  imaginary:  ghries^  in  the 
heavens,  and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some  (fM$  visionary 
beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation  ;  but  what  a 
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twigh  wmgh^  sketch  qf  nature  skotdd  ^toe  he  enter^ 
iainedmth,  did  all  her  cohunng  disappear^  and  the 
seoerdl  diHmcti&ns  of  light  and  shade  vamsh  ?  In  shorty 
cur  sotUs  are  delightfully  last  and  bewildered  in  4r 
^leasing  delusion;  and  *(ioe  waUc  about>  Uke  tiie  enchanted 
hero  qfa  romance,  who  sees  beats&fkl  castles,  WQods^ 
md  meadoms  ;  and,  atihesameime,  hears  ^e  warbling 
qf  birds,  and  the  purSng  of'  streams  ,^:  but,  upon  the 
fishing  qf  same  secret  spell,  tfiej^tasticscen^  hreaks^ 
up,  and  the  disconsolate  knight  Jinds  himseifon  a  batmen 
heaih,  orina^  sdlitary  desert 

.  AA^  having  been  obliged  to  point  out  several 
kiaccur;aaies>  I  return  v^ith  much  more  pleasure  t^ 
tbe  display  of  beauties,  for  which  we  have  now  full 
"ncope;  for  these  two  sentences  are  isuch  as  do  the 
highest  honour  to  Mr,  Addison's  talents  as  a  writer^ 
Wamied  with  the  idea  he  had  laid  hold  of^  his  delicate 
smsibility  to  the  beauty  of  nature  is  findy  di^layed 
jn  the  illustration  of  it.  The  Style  is  flowing  and 
full,  without  being  too  diffiise.  It  is  flowe^ryj,  but 
npt  gaudy;  elevated,  but  not  ostentatious.  • 

.  Amidst  this  blaze  of  beauties,  it  is  necessary  fot 
^B  to  remark  one  or  two  inaccuracies.  When  :^  it 
laid,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  of  those  sentences^ 
9^t  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  (f  nature  ^oiM^e  b^ 
entertained  with,  the  preposition  with^^  should  have 
been  placed  at  the  beginning,  rather  than  at  the  end 
qf  this  member ;  and  the  word  entertained,  is  both 
improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessjty  repeated 
from  the  former  part  of  the  sentaice.  It  was  there 
^ipployed  according  to  its  more  commoa  use,  a& 
i:elating  to  agreeable  bl^ecta.  fVe  are  every  where 
^ntertmnedm^  phasing  shows.  Here,  it  would  have 
tie^  more  j|H*oper .  to  have  cbtiiged  the  phrase^  and 
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skmdd  Kve  be  pre^mt^^-^  At  the  close  of  the  second 
MQtence,  where  it  h  said,  the  fmtastk  scene  breaks 
upf  the  expression  is  lively,  but  not  altogetha* 
lustifiable.  An  assembly  breaks^  up;  a  scene  closes: 
€at  disappears* 

Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  Style» 
here,  is  not  only  correct,  but  perfectly  elegant.  The 
most  striking  beauty  of  the  passage  arises  from  the 
liappy  simile  which  the  Author  employs,  and  the  "fine 
illustration  which  it  gives  to  the  thought.  The 
^mchanted  hero,  the  beautiful  castles,  \he  fantastic 
scene,  the  secret  spell,  the  disconsolate  knight,  are 
terms  qhosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and  strongly 
recall  all  those  romantic  ideas  with  which  he  intended 
to  amuse  our  imagination.  Few  authors  are  more 
successful  in  their  imagery  than  Mr.  Addison ;  and 
few  passages,  in  his  works,  or  in  those  of  any  author^ 
are  more  beautiful  and  picturesque,  than  that  on 
which,  we  have  been  commenting.  ■ 

It  is  not  improbable,  ik4it  s<miething  Hke  thi^  may 
be  the  shte  of  the  sovU  after  its  Jirst  sepofraUon,  in 
respect  of  the  images  it  will  receive  from  matter ; 
Ikough,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so  pleasing 
md  beautifid  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  0te 
soul  mil  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but,  perhaps,  fvnd 
0tem  ea^cited  by  some  other  occasional  cause,  as  they 
ate,  at  present,  by  the  different  impressions  of  the 
iubtile  matter  on  fiic  organ  of  sight 

As  all  human  things,  after  having  attained  thd 
summit,  begin  to  decline,  we  must  acknowledge; 
that,  in  this  sentence,  there  is  a  sensible  falling  off 
from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  broken;^ 
HAd  deficient  in  utity^    Its  parts  are  not  sufficiency 
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'compactid.  It  contains,  besides,  some  faulty 
expressions*  When  it  is  said,  something  like  this 
may  he  the  state  qf  the  soul;  to  the  pronoun  Ms, 
there  is  no  determined  antecedent ;  it  refers  to  the 
general  import  of  the  preceding  description,  which, 
as  I  have  several  times  remarked,  always  renders 
Style  clumsy  and  inelegant,  if  not  obscure — the 
state  of  the  soul  after  itsjirst  separation,  appears  to 
be  an  incomplete  phrase,  and  Jirst,  seems  an  useless, 
and  even  an  improper  word.  More  distinct  i£  he 
had  said  —  state  ^  the  soul  immediately  on  its  separ^ 
ationjrom  the  body.     The  adverb  perhaps,  is  redun^ 

.  dant„  after  having  just  before  said,  it  is  possible. 

I  have  fiere  supposed  that  my  reader  is  acqtuiinted 
mth  that  great  modem  discovery,  which  is,  at  present^ 
universally  acknowledged  by  all  the  enqurr^ers  into 
natural  philosophy  ;  namely,  that  light  and  colours,  as 
apprehended  by  the  imagination^  are  only  ideas  in, the 
nUndf  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence  M 
matter.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved 
incontestabh/  by  many  modern  philosophers,  and  is, 
indeed,  one  qf  the  Jvnest  speculations  in  that  science,  ^^ 
the  EngUsh  reader  would  see  the  notion  ea:plained 
at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of.  the 
-seicond  book  of  Mr.  Lockers  Essay  on  the  Hvma^ 
Understanding. 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  Author, 
hastening  to  finish,  appears  to  write  rather  care- 
lessly. In  the  fii:st  of  them,  a  manifest  tautology 
occurs,  when  he  speaks  of  what  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  enquirers.  In  the  second,  when  he  calls 
a  truth  which  has  been  .incontestabh/  proved;  first,  a 
speculation,  and  afterwards  a  notion,,  the  Langiiage 

.  surely  is. not  very  accurate.    When  he  adds,  one  qf 
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the  Jinest  speculations  in  that  science^  it4^siiotiat 
first,  appear  what  science  he  means.  One  wouM 
imagine,  he  meant- to  refer  to  modem  philosopher^  ; 
for  natural  philosophy  (to  which,  doubtless;  he 
refers)  stands  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to  be  the 
proper  or  obvious  antecedent  to  the  ^^xonoxxn  that. 
The  circumstance  towards  the  close,  if  the  English 
reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  larger  he  mday 
Jind  it,  is  properly  taken  notice  of  by  the  Author  of 
the  Elements  of  Criticism,  as  wrong  arranged,  and 
is  rectified  thus  :  the  English  reader,  if  he  would  see 
the  notion  explained  at  large,  may  Jind  it,  &c. 

In  concludiag  the  Examination  of  this  Paper,  we 
may  observe,  that,  thqugh  not  a  very  long  one,  it 
exhibits  a  striking  view  both  of  the  beauties,  and 
the  defects,  of  Mr.  Addison's  Style.  It  contains 
some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences 
that  are  to  be  found  in  his  works.  But,  upon  the 
\  iwbole,  it  is  an  agreeable  and  elegant  Essay.    . 


LECTUKE  XXIII. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  N?414: 
OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

If  we  consider  the  works  qf  Nature  and  Art,  as  they 

are  qualified  to  enHertain  the  imagination,  we  shall 

Jind  the  last  very  d^ctive  injcomparismqfthejbrmer; 

Jbrthmgh  they  mcy  sometimes  appear  as  bemUifid  or 
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strcmgCs  ^hey  can  fuwe  nothing  in  them  of  that  mstneiss 
and  immensity  which  qffbrd  so  great  an  entertainment 
U)  the  mind  of  the  beholder* 

I  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  an  intro-. 
ductory  sentence  should  always  be  short  and  simple^ 
and  contain  no  more  matter  than  is  necessary  for 
opening  the  subject.  This  sentence  leads  to  a  repe- 
titioil  of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  an 
assertion,  and  the  proof  of  that  assertion;  two 
things,  which,  for  the  most  part,  but  especially  at 
first  setting  out,  are  with  more  advantage  kept  sepa* 
rate.  It  would  certainly  have  been  better,  if  this 
sentence  had  contained  only  the  assertion,  ending 
with  the  word  Jbrmer  ;  and  if  a  new  one  had  then 
begun,  entering  on  the  proofs  of  Nature's  superi* 
ority  over  Art,  which  is  the  subject  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  paragraph.  The  proper  division  of 
the  period  I  shall  point  out,  after  having  first  made 
a  few  observations  which  occur  on  different  ps^ts 
of  it. 

If  Wis  consider  the  works.  —  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  preferable,  if  our  Author  had  begun  with  say- 
ing. When  we  consider  the  works.  — Discourse  ought 
always  to  begin,  when  it  is  possible,  with  a  clear 
proposition.  The  if,  which  is  here  employed,  con- 
verts the  sentence  into  a  supposition^  which  is 
always  in  some  degree  entangling,  and  proper  to  be 
used  only  when  the  course  of  reasoning  renders  h 
'necessary.  As  this  observation,  however,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  over-refined,  and  as  th^ 
sense  would  have  remained  the  same  in  either  form 
of  expression,  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  our  Author 
with  any  error  on  this  account.  We  cannot  abScrfve 
him  from  inaccuracy  in  what  immediately  ft^ws  -»— 

n 
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the  wark^  of  Nature  and  Art  It  is  the  iicope  <^  tiht 
Author^  throughout  this  whole  Paper^  to  compare 
Nature  and  Art  together,  and  to  oppose  them  in 
several  views  to  each  other.  Certainly,  thereford^ 
in  the  beginning,  he  ought  to  have  kept  them  as 
distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  preposition, 
and  saying,  The  works  of  Nature  and  of  Art.  As 
the  words  stand  at  present,  they  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  he  is  going  to  treat  of  these  works,  not 
as  contrasted,  but  as  conneeted|  as  united  in  form>p 
ing  one  whole.  When  I  speak  of  body  and  soul  m 
united  in  the  human  nature;  I  would  interpose 
neither  article  nor  preposition  between  them ;  '<  man 
<<  is  compounded  of  soul  and  body/'  But  the  cgs^ 
is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distinguish  them  frdm  eadh 
other ;  then  I  represent  them  as  separate ;  and  aay^ 
«*  I  am  to  treat  of  the  interests  of  the  soul,  and  of 
«  the  body.'' 

Though,  they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or 
strange.  —  I  cannot  help  considering  this  as  a  loose 
member  of  the  period.  It  does  not  clearly  appear 
at  first  what  the  antecedent  is  to  they.  In  readiqg 
onwards,  we  see  the  works  of  Art  to  be  meant ;  but 
from  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  they  might  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  former^  as  well  as  to  the 
last.  In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity 
—  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  It 
is  very  doubtful  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand 
us^  in  this  passage.  For,  according  as  it  is  accented 
in  reading,  it  may  signify,  that  they  appear  equaJfy 
beauiffid  or  strange^  to  wit,  with  the  works  of  Na* 
tore ;  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the  Latin  tarn :  or 
it  may  s^ify  no  more  than  that  they  appear  in  the 
U^ht  qf  beairt^ul  and  strange  f  and  then  it  has  the 
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force  of 'the  Latin  Umquaniy  without  importing  any 
comparaon.  An  expression  so  ambiguous,  is  always 
iaul^;  and  it  is  douUy  so  here;  because,  if  the 
Author  intended  the  former  sense,  and  meant  (as 
seems  most  probable)  to  employ  as  for  a  mark  of 
comparison^  it  was  necessary  to  have  mentioned 
both  the  compared  objects ;  whereas  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioned,  viz.  the 
works  of  Art;  and  if  he  intended  the  latter  sense, 
09  was  in  that  case  superfluous  and  encumbering, 
and  he  had  better  have  said  simply,  appear  beautiful 
or  strange.  — The  epithet  strange,  which  Mr.  Addi- 
son applies  to  the  works  of  Art,  cannot  be  praised. 
Strange  works  appears  not  by  any  means  a  happy 
expression  to  signify  what  he  here  intends,  which  is 
new  OF  uncommon. 

The  sentence  concludes  with  much  harmony  and 
dignity  —  thet/  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vast- 
ness  and  immensity  which  (iffbrd  so  great  an  entertain^ 
fnent  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  There  is  here  a 
fulness  and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to 
the  subject;  though,  perhaps,  entertainment  is  not 
quite  the  proper  word  for  expressing  the  effect 
^hich  vastness  and  immensity  have  upon  the  mind.' 
Reviewing  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on 
this  period,  it  might,  I  think,  with  advanj^ge,  be 
resolved  into^two  sentences,  somewhat  after  this 
manner:  "  When  we  consid^  the  works  of  Nature 
**^  and  of  Art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the 
^f  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  latter  very  defec- 
♦<  tive  in  comparison  of  the  former.  The  works  of 
**  Art  may  sometimes '  appear  no  less  beautiful  or 
"  uncommon  than  those  of  Nature ;  but  they  can 
«  have  nothing    of   that  vastness  and  immensify^ 
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**  which  so  highly  transport  the  mind  of  the  be- 
«  holder.'*  ^ 

The  enct  proceeds  our  Author  in  the  next  sfen*-. 
tence,  mag/  be  as  poUte  and  delicate  as  the  other  ;  but* 
can  never  shew  herself  so  august  and  magnificent  in 
the  design. 

The  one  and  the  otfier^  in  /the  first  part  of  this 
sentence,  must  unquestionably  refer  to  the  works  qf 
Nature  and  qfArt.     For  of  these  he  had  been  speak*, 
ing  immediately  before;  and  with  reference  to  the 
plural  word,  works,   had  employed  the  plural  pro* 
noun  they.     But  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  he 
drops  this  construction;  and  passes  very  incongru- 
ously to  the  personification  of  Art — can  never  shew 
herself. — To  render  bis  Style  consistent,  ^r/,  atid> 
not  the  works  of  Art,  should  have  been  made  the. 
nominative  in  this  sentence: — Art  may  be  as  poUte 
and  delicate  as  Nature,  but  can  never  shew  herself  — 
Potite  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to  persons  and. to 
mannei^s,  than  to  things;    and  is  employed  to  sig-: 
nify  their  being  highly  civilised.   Polished  or  refined, 
was  the  idea  which  the  Author  had  in  view.    Thought 
the  general  turn  of  this  sentence  be  elegant,  yet,  in. 
order  to  render  it  perfect,  1  must  observe  that  the : 
concluding  words,  in  the  design,  should  either  have 
been  altogether  omitted,  or  something  should  have, 
been  properly  opposed  to  them  in  the  preceding, 
member  of  the  period,  thus:    "  Art  may,   in  the 
"  execution,  be  as  polished  and  delicate  as  Nature:. 
"  but  in  the  design,  can  never  shew  herself  so  august. 
«  and  magnificent.*' 

There  is  something  more  bold  and  masterly,  in,  tJte 
rimgh,  careless  strokes  qf  Nature,  than  in  the  nice 
totiches  and  embellishments.  qfArt.: 
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This  setitefic6  is  p^rfeetl^  happy  ohd  dega^t ;  and^ 
carries,  in  all  the  expressions,  that  cutiasa  JkU^dtas 
for  which  Mr.  Addison  is 'so  often  remarkable*  Bold 
and  masterly  are  words  applied  with  the  utmost  pnK 
priety»  The  strokes  qf  Nature  are  finely  opposed  ta 
the  totiches  (^ Art;  and  the  rough  strokes  to  the  nice 
touches;  the  former  painting  the  freedom  and  ease  of 
Nature,  and  the  other  the  diminutive  exactness  of 
Art;  while  both  are  introduced  before  Us  as  difiereBt 
performctf^,  and  their  respective  merits  in  eKecutiqn 
very  justly  contrasted  with  each  other. 

Tite  beauties  of  the  most  stately  gardeft  or  palace  lie 
in  a  narrow  compass^  the  imagination  immediaiely  rtmi 
ikem  owr,  and  requires  someAing  eise  to  grat^  her; 
But  in  the  mde  jields  of  nature^  the  sightwanders  uj^ 
and  d&wn  without  confinement, ,  and  is  fed  mth  an 
infinite  variety  of  images,  mitikot^.  anjf  certain  stint  or 
number, 

'  This  sentence  is  not  altogether  .so  correct  and 
elegant  as  the  former. .  It  carries,  however,  in  the 
main,  the  character. of  oifr  Author's  Style;  not 
strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and  unaffected^' 
enlivened  too  with  a  slight  personification  of  the 
imagination,  which  gives  a  gaiety  to  the  period.^ 
Perhaps  it  had  he&a  better,  if  thk  personification  of 
the  imagination,  with  whic^h  the  sentence  is  intro" 
duced,  had  been  continued  throughout^  and  not 
changed  unnecessarily,  and  even  improperly,  into 
sight,  in  the  second  member^  which  is  contrary  both- 
to  unity  and  elegance.  It  might  have  stood. thus—*' 
the  imagination  immediately  runs  them.overf  and  re^ 
quires  sometfmg  else  to  gratify  Mr ;  but  in  the  mde 
feids  itf  nature  she  wanders  up  and  down  mtbout  cam^ 
fnement.    The  epithet  H^tefyf   ^hich  the  Autiior 
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useis  in  the  beginning  of  the  ^ntence^  Is  applic^ld, 
with  more  propriety,  to  palaces  than  to  gdri^ns. 
The  dose  of  the  sentence,  without  any  certain  stint  or 
nufnber,  mB,y  be  objected  ta,  as  both  superfluous  and 
ungraceful.  It  might  perhaps  have  terminated  b^tti^ 
in  this  manner -*^^/^  is  Jed  with  an  ir^nite  ^variety 
qf  images f  and  wanders  up  and  down  without  con^ 
finement.  ' 

For  this  reizsdn,  we  always  Jind  the  poet  in  love  m^ 
a  country  U/e,  where  Nature  appears  in  the  greatest 
perfecUony  and  jumishes  out  all  those  scenes  that  •are 
most  apt  to  delight  ihe -imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  attract  par- 
ticular attention.  One  would  think  it  was  rather  the 
country  thBXi  a  country  U/e,  on  which  the  remark  here 
made  should  rest.  A  country  UfCy  may  be  productive 
of  simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  other  virtues ;  but 
it  is  to  the  country  i\j&e\i\  that  the  properties  here 
mentioned  belong,  of  displaying  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  andinrnishing  those  scenes  which  ddight  the 
imagination. 

But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that 
are  more  deUghtJul  than  any  artificial  shows^  yet  we 
find  the  Works  of  Nature  still  more  pleasant  the  morh 
ihe^  resemble  those  of  Art;  Jbr  in  this  case  our 
pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle ;  from  the 
agreeabkness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  frwn  their 
similitude  to  other  objects :  we  are  pleased  as  ^U  with 
comparing  their  beauties  as  with  surveying  them,  and 
can  represent  them  to  our  minds  either  as  copies  or 
as  originals.  Hence  it  is,  'that  we  take  delight  in  a 
prospect  whichis  well  laid  out,  wtd  diversified  withjkids 
and  meadows,  woods  and  rivers ;  in  those  -acddeKtai 
lan&scapes  of  trees,  clouds^  and  cities,  ^ai  ^aresome^ 
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times  fmaid  m  Oie  veins  of  marble^  in  Ifte  curious 
Jretwork  qf  rocks  and  grottoes  ;  and^  in  a  tcord^  in  any 
tiling  that  haA  such  a  degree  of  variety  and  regularity 
as  may  seem  the  effect  of  design  m  "what  we  call  the 
works  qf  chance. 

The  Style,  in  the  two  sentences  which  compose 
this  paragraph,  is  smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies 
cq[)en,  in  some  places,  to  criticism ;  but  lest  the 
reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may  consider  as 
petty  remarks,  I  shall  pass  over  any  which  these 
sentences  suggest ;  the  rather  too,  as  the  jdea  which 
they  present  to  us,  of  Nature's  resembling  Art,  of 
Art's  being  considered  as  an  original,  and  Nature 
«s  a  copy,  seems  not  very  distinct  nor  well  brought 
•out,  nor  indeed  very  material  to  our  Author-s 
purpose. 

Jf  the  products  of  Nature  rise  in  value,  according 
as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those  qf  art,  we  may  be 
sure  that  artificial  works  receive  a  greater  advantage 
from  the  resetnUance  qf  such  as  are  natural ;  because 
here  ffte  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pattern 
"snore  perfect. 

It  is  necessary  to  our  present  design  to  point  out 
•two.  considerable  inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this 
sentence.  If  the  products  (he  had  better  have  said 
the  productions)  4f  l^ature  rise  in  value  according  as- 
^iey  more  or  less  resemble  those  qf.  Art  —  Does  he 
iiiean  tiiat.  these  productions  rise  in  value,  both  ac- 
cording as  they  more  resemble,  and  as  they  less, 
resemble,  those  of  Art?  His  meaning  undoubtedly^  is, 
that  they  rise  in  value  only,  according  as  they  more 
resemble  them :  and  therefore,  either  these  words^  or 
Jess,  must  be  struck  out;  or  the  sentence  must  run 
thm^^prqduetifms  qfNa^e  rise  or  sink  in  value 
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according  as  they  more  or  Jess  resefiMe.  —  The  present 
construction  of  the  sentence  has  plainty  been  owing 
to  hasty  and  cardess  writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  toward  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  and  serves  to  illustrate  a  rule  which  I 
formerly  gave  concerning  the  position  of  Adverbs. 
,The  Author  says,  because  here  the  sitniUttide  is  not 
wily  pleasant^  but  the  pattern  more  perfect!  Here,  by 
the  position  of  the  adverb  only,  we  are  led  to 
imagine  that  he  is  going  to  give  some  other  property 
of  the  simiiitude,  that  it  is  not  only  pleasant^  asliN^ 
says,  but  more  than  jdbasant ;  it  is  useful,  or,  on  some 
account  or  other,  valuable.  Whereas,  he  is  going  to 
oppose  another  thing  to  the  similitude  itself,  and  not  to 
this  property  of  its  being  pleasant;  and,  therefore,  the 
right  collocation,  beyond  doubt,  was,  because  here, 
not  only  the  similitude  is  pleasant,  but  the. pattern  more 
perfect;  the  contrast  lying,  not  between  pleasant  and 
moYe  perfect,  but  between '  ^mi^Vt^^  and  j^^/tem.-— 
Much  of  the  clearness  and  neatness  of  Style  dq)ends 
oil  siicb  attentions  as  these. 

"  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  draam 
on  the  walls  of  a  darkroom,  whkh  stood^  opposite,  on 
one  side  to-  arumgable  river,  and,  on  the  Cfiher,  to  a 
park.     TJie  experiment  is  very  common  in  optics^ 

In  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  foUowsr^ 
Mr.  Addison  is  abundantly  happy ;  but  in  this  intro- 
duction to  it  he  is  obscure  and  indistinct.  One  who 
had  not  seen  the  experiment  of  the  Camera  Obscora 
could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he  me^ant.  And 
civen,  after  we  understand  what  he  points  at,  we  are 
at  some  loss,  whether  to  understand  bis  description 
as  of  one  continued  landscape,  or  of  two  different 
anes,  produced  by  tfre  projection  of  two  C^nlera 
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Obscoras  (m  opposite  walls. .  l!%e  scene^  which  I  am 
inclined  to  think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to,  is 
Greenwich  Park,  with  the  prospect  of  the  Thames, 
as  seen  by  a  Camera  Obscura,  which  is  placed  in  a 
small  room  in  the  upper  story  df  the  Observatory; 
where  I  refmember  to  have  seen  many  yews  ago,  ^e 
whole  scene  here  described,  corresponding  so  much 
to  Mr.  Addison's  account  of  it  in  this  passage,  that, 
at  the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory.  As  the 
Observatory  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Park,  it 
4i«ferlooks,  firom  one  ^ide,  both  the  River  and  the 
P^k ;  and  the  objects  afterwards  mentioned,  the 
ships^  the  trees,  and  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one 
view,  Ivithout  needing  any  assistance  from  opposite 
walls.  Put  into  ^ahier  language,  the  sentence  might 
run  thus :  <<  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw  ^was 
^<  one  formed  by  a  Camera  Obscura,  b  common 
«<  (^tical  instrument,  on  the  wall  of  a  dark  room 
**  which  overlooked  a  navigable  river  and  a  park/'    ^ 

Here  you  might  discwer  the  waves  and  fluctuations 
of  the  water  in  strong  and  proper  colours^  with  the 
picture  qf  a  ship  entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing  hy 
d^egtees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another,  there 
appeared  tite  green  shadows  of  trees  waiting  to  andjro 
with  the  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  ikem  in  tmni- 
alure,  leaping  about  tqfon  the  walL 

Bating  one  or  two  small  inaoeuracies,  this  is  beauti-  - 
fill  and  lively  painting.  Tlie  principal  inaccuracy 
lies  in  the  connection  of  the  two  sentences,  Here, 
and  O^  another.  I  suppose  the  A^inthor  meant,  on 
one  side,  and  on  another  side.  As  it  stands,  another 
is  ungrammatical,  having  nothing  to  which  it  r^ers. 
But  the  fluctuations  of  the  water,  the  ship  entering 
and  sailing  on  by  d^gi^s,  t&e  trees  waving  in  the 
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wind,  and  the  herds  of  deec  among,  them  leaf^uig. 
about,  is  all  very  elegant,  and  gives  a  l^anti&l  con« 
ception  of  the  soeufi  meant  to  be  described. 

/  must  cdf^ss  the  novdty  qfsueh  a  sight  magf  be,  one . 
occasion  of  its  pkasofOness  to  the  imagimaUon;  but 
cisrtainhf  ike  chirf  reason  is  its  near  resemhlpince  to 
Nature  ;  as  it  does  not  onfyy  Hke  otiker  pioiwnesi,  giu 
the  coJout  and^figurCf  bit  titenuxtions  cfih^  Msngs.  it 
refresefOs. 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remankaUe  either 
to  be  praised  or  blamed.  In  the  conclusion,  instead 
of  the  things  it  represents^  Ae  regularity,  of  correct 
Style  requires  tjke  Aings  w?Uck  it^  represents.  In  the 
beginning  as  one  occasion  and  the  chii^reasm  »re 
opfiosed  to  one  another,  I  should  think  it  be^tttr  to^ 
have  repeated  the  same  word  — one  rtmm  ^  it$s 
pleasantness  to  the  imaginaihnf  but  certaki^f  Uw  ohif/S 
reason  is^  kc 

Webaitx  befiu^  obsenvedf  Aat  there  is.  generaO^  m 
Nature  something  more  grand  and  august,  iba^  mhat 
isx  m^t  mA  in  the  curiosities  if.  Art.  When^  fAf^r^- 
fime^  we  see  Ms  imitated  in  my  measure^  it  gives  us  a 
noUerandmare  ewaUed  kind  if  pleasure  ffum  vkat^ 
recewejrom  Ae  nicer  and  mote  accurate  prodmHons  ^ 
Art 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  i^voided  termiar 
ating  these  two  sentences  in  a  manner  so  similai 
to  each  other ;  curiosities  qf  Art—producHQns,  qf 
Art. 

On  &is  account^  our  EngUsh  gardens  are  nat  so 
entertaining  to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Ita^t 
where  we  see  a  large  extent  of  ground  covered  with  w 
agreeable  mixture  q^  garden  qndforestf  wM^h  r^aMr 
sent  every^  whea  an  ar^dai  rudeness^  nmh  mart 
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cfioHmng  tium  that  neatness  and  ekgofwe.  which  we  meet 
with  in  those  of  our. (mn  country.      - 

The  expression  —  represent  every  where  an  artificiak 
rudeness^  is  so  inaccurate,  tfaatl  am  inclined  to  think, 
what  ^tood  in  Mr.  Addison's  manuscript,  must  have^ 
heen.--^ present  every  where.  —  For  the  tnixture  of. 
garden  and  forest  does  not  !representf  .hut  actually. 
exhibits  or  presents,  artificial  rudeness.  That  mixture 
represents  indeed  natural  rudeness^  that  is,  isdesigned. 
to  imitate  it ;  but  it  in  reality  is,  snd  presents  artificial 
rudeness.  v  , 

It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public  as 
well  as  unprqfitahle  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  ^a 
much  ground  from  pasturage  and  the  plough,  in  many^ 
parts  qfa  country  that  is  so  well^peopled  and  cultivated 
to  afar  greater  advcmtage.    But  why  may  not  a  whole- 
estate  be  tfir&wn  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent  plant^> 
oMons  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  plea^. 
sure  (f  the  owner  f    A  marsh  overgrown  with  wiUaws, 
or  a  mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  .more. 
beau&fid,  but  more  beneficial,  ihm  when,  they  lie  bare 
and  unadorned.      Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleasant  ^ 
project :  nnd  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken,  care 
of  that  lie  between  them,  and  the  natural  embroidery  qf 
the  meadows  were  helped  and  improved  by  some  snudl 
additions  qf  art,  and  .the  several  rows:  of  hedges  were 
set  off  by  trees  andfowers  that  the  soil  was  capable  qf 
receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his 
o^wn  possessions. 

The  ideas  here  are  just,  and  the  Style  is  easy  and 
perspicuous,  though  in  some  places  bordering  on  the 
careless.  In  that  passage,  for  instance,  if  the  walks 
were  a  little  taken  care  qf  that  lie  between  tJtem  —  qtc 
member  is  clearly  out  of  its  place,  and  the  tura  of 
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the  phrase,  a  Utile  taken  care  of,  is  vulgar  and  coUo- 
quid.  Much  better  if  it  had  run  thus — \f  a  tittle 
care  were  bestowed  on  the  walks  that  lie  between  them. 

Writers  who  hwoe  given  tis  an  account  qf  China  tell 
uSf  the  inhabitants  qf  that  country  laugTi  at  the  plant- 
ations  qf  our  Europeansy  which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule 
and  the  line  j  because^  they  say^  any  one  may  place 
trees  in  equal  rows  and  vmform  figures.  They  ckuM 
rather  to  shew  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and 
therefore  always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct 
themselves.  They  have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  Lan- 
guage,, by  which  they  eapress  the  particular  beauty  of 
a  plantation,  that  thus  strikes  the*  imagination  at  first 
sight,  without  discovering  what  it  is  that  has  so  agree^ 
able  an  effect. 

These  sentences  furnish  occasion  for  no  remark, 
except;  that  in  the  last  of  them,  particular  ik  im- 
properly  used  instead  of  pecuUar  -^  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes  the  imagination,  was  the 
phrase  to  have  conveyed  the  idea  which  the  Author 
meant;  namely,  the  beauty  which  distiilguishes  it 
from  plantations  of  another  kind. 

Our  British  gardeners  on  the  contrary,  instead  qf 
humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  fi^om  it  as  much  as 
posdbie.     Our  trees  rise  m  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids. 
We  see  the  marks  qf  the  scissors  on  every  plant  and 
bush. 

These  sentences  are  lively  ^nd  elegant.  They 
make  an  agreeable  diversity  from  the  strain  of 
those  which  went  before;  and  are  marked  with. the 
hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  have  to  remark  only,  that,' 
in  the  phrase,  instead  qfhtmouring  nature,  love  id 
deviate  from  it —  humouring  ^nA  deviating,  are  terms 
not  properly  opposed  to  each  other ;  a  sort  of  person* 
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ificsiUosvof  Nature  is  begun  in^  d^  first  of  them  whicb 
is  not,siq)po|*ted  iu  the  second.  -^  To  humouring^  was 
to  have  biaen  opposed  thwarting -^ov  if  det)iatmg  was 
k^t^Jallowing  or  going  along  with  nature^  was  to  have 
been  used. 

/  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in.  rmf  opinion^ 
buiffor  my  own  party  I  wquld  rather  look  upon  a  tree^ 
m  aU  its  h$xuriancy  and  d^ushn  of  houghs  and  bran^ 
thes,  than  inihenit  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  maiSfie^ 
matical  Jigure  ;  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an  orchard^ 
in  flower 9  looks  infinitely  more  delightful^  than  all  the 
little  labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre. 

This  sentence  is  extremely  harmonious,  and  every 
way  beautiful.  It  carries  all  the  characteristics  of 
our  Author's  natural,   graceful,   and  flowing  Lanp 

fuage.  —  A  tree,  in  all  its  lujmriancy  and  diffusion  of 
oughs  and  branohes^  is  a  remarkably  happy  expres« 
sion.     The  Author  seems  to  become  luxuriant  ia 
describing  an  object  which  is  so,  and  thereby  renders 
the  sound  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

Bvi  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  ,iheir 
magazines  qf  plants  to  dispose  of  it  is  very  natural  in 
themy  to  tear  vp  aU  the  beat^f/ul  pkmtaiions  qf  fruits 
irees^  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may  most  turn  to  their 
prqfitf,  in  taking  off  their  evergreens^  and  the  tike 
moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  pJen^uS^ 
stocked. 

,  An  Author  should  always  study  to  conclude,^  when 
it  is  in  his  power,  with  grace  and  dignity.;  It  i» 
somewhat  unfortunate,  that  this  paper  did  not  end, 
as  it  might  very  well  have  dpoe,  with  the  fbrmei? 
beautiful  period.  The  impression  left  on  the  nund 
by  the  beauties  of  nature  with  which,  he  had.  been 
.entertainic^,  us^  would  then  have  baen  mo^  a^ee< 
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able.  But  in  this  sentence  there  is  a  great  filing 
off}  and  we  return  with  pain  fram  those  pleasing 
objects,  to  the  insagnificsmt  contents  of  a  nursoy- 
man^sshop. 


LECTURE  XXIV- 


CRITICAL    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    STYLB    IN   A 
PASSAGE  OF  DEAN  SWIFTS  WRITINGS. 

My  design,  in  the  four  preceding  Lectures,  was  not 
merely  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's 
Style,  by  pointing  out  the  faults  and  the  beauties  that 
j|re  mingled  in  the  writings  of  that  great  Author. 
They  wetre  not  composed  with  any  view  to  gain  the 
reputation  of  a  critic ;  but  intended  for  the  assistance 
of  such  as  are  desirous  of  studying  the  most  proper 
and  elegant  construction  of  sentences  in  the  English 
language.  To  such,  it  is  hoped,  they  may  be  of 
advantage;  as  the  proper  application  of  rules  re- 
specting Style  will  always  be  best  learned  by  means 
of  the  illustration  which  examples  afford.  I  conceived 
that  examples,  taken  from  the  writings  of  an  author 
so  justly  esteemed,  would,  on  that  account,  not  oviy 
be  more  atteiided  to,  but  would  also  produce  this 
good  effect,  of  familiarising  those  who  study  com- 
position with  the  style  of  a  writer,  from  whom  they 
may,  upon  the  whole,  derive  great  benefit.  With 
the  same  view>  I  shall,  in  this  Lecture,  give  oiie 
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critical  exercise  more  of  the  same  kind,  upon  -  the 
Style  of  an  author  of  a  djfierent  character,  .Dean 
Swift ;  repeating  the  intimation  I  gave  formerly,  that 
such  as  stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind, 
and  who,  therefore,  will  naturally  consider  such 
minute  discussions  concerning  the  propriety  of  words, 
and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their  attention, 
had  best  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  them  a  tedious 
part  of  the  work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean 
Swift*s  Style.  He  is  esteemed  one  of  our  most 
correct  writers.  His  style  is  of  the  plain  and  simple 
kind}  free  from  all  affectation,  and  all  superfluity;, 
perspicuous,  manly,  and  pufe.  These  are  its  ad- 
vantages. But  we  are  not  to  look  for  much  ornament 
and  grac?  in  it.  •  On  the  contrary.  Dean  Sw^ 
seems  to  have  slighted  and  despised  the  ornaments  of 
Language,  rather  than  to  have  studied  them.  His 
arrangement  is  often  loose  and  negligent.  In  elegant, 
musical,  and  figurative  Language,  he  is  much  inferior 
to  Mr.  Addison.  His  manner  of  writing  carries  in 
it  the  character  of  one  who  rests  altogether  upon  his 
sense,  and  aims  at  no  more  than  giving  his  meaning' 
in^a  dear  and  concise  manner. 


*  I  am  glad  to  find,  that,  in  my  judgment  concerning  thi&. 
Author's  composition,  I  have  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  a  verj^ 
able  critic :  <*  This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  meaning,  it  was 
<<  Swift-s  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained,  he  certainly 
<f.  deserves  praise,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  highest  praise.  For 
^1  purposes  merely  didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  that  was 
**  not  known  before,  it  is  in  the  hi^est  degree  proper :  but  against 
'*  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths  are  suffered  to  be 
**  neglected,  it  makes  no  provision;  it  instructs,  but  does  not 
*«  persuade.;'  .  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poetfr;  in  Swift. 
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Thai  part  of  his  writings,  which  I  shall  now  exa- 
mine,  is  the  beginning  of  his  Treatise,  intitled,  "A 
<<  Proposal  for  correjcting,  improving,  and  ascertaining^ 
"  the  English  Tongue,*'  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  then  Lord  High  Treasurer.  I  was 
led,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  choose  this: 
treatise ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  Dean,  I  must  observe 
that,  after  having  examined  it,  I  do  not  esteem  it' 
one  of  his  most  correct  productions;  but  ani  apt  to 
think  it  has  been  more  hastily  composed  than^  some 
other  of  them.  It  bears  the  title  and  form  of  ii 
Letter :  but  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  Treatise  de- 
signed for  the  Public;  and,  therefore,  in  examining 
it,  we  cannot  proceed  upon  the  indulgence  due  to  an 
efif^lsLTy  correspondence.  When  a  man  addfessea 
IriiQself  to  a  Friend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes 
hinaself  fully  understood  by  him;  but  when  ah 
author  writes  for  the  Public,  whether  he  employ-  tie 
form  of  an  epistle  or  not,  we  are  always  entitled  to 
expect,  that  he  shall  express  himself  with  accuracy 
and  care.     Our  author  begins  thus:  '*,  :r..\x 

What.  I  had  the  honour  of  mentiomng  to.  iTotir 
Lord9h^,\some,  time  ago^  in  conversation^  was  not  a 
new  thought^  jttst  iheri  started  bif  accident  or  occasion^ 
hut  the  result  of  long  reflection  ^  and  I  have  been  con^ 
firmed  in  my  sentiments  by  the .  opinion  of  some  veiy 
judicious  persons  with  whom  I  consulted.  ..:i 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence, 
such  as  serve  to  liixiit  or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or 
to  denote  time  and  place,  I  formerly  shewed  to  be  a 
matter  of  nicety ;  and  I  observed,  that  it  ou^t  to  be 
always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such  circumstances 
together,  but  rather  to .  intermix  them  with  'more 
<^ital  wordsy  in  such  difierent  parts  of  the  uexAtnce 
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as  can  admit  them  naturally^  Here  are  two  cireum- 
stances  of  this  kind  placed  together,  which  had  better 
hwe  been  separated*  Same  time  ago,  in  conversation — 
better  thus :  -«*  What  I  had  the  honour f  some  time  ago, 
f^  mentiomng  to  Your  Lordship  in,  convejfsatioti-^^ 
"mas,  not  anew  thought,  proceeds  (Mir  Author,  sfarteA 
hy  ascident  or  occasion :  the  different  meaning  c^*  these 
twor  words  may  not  at  first  occur.  They  have,  how« 
ever,  a  distinct  meaning,  and  are  properly  usedi  for 
it  ia  one  v&ry  laudable  property  of  our.  Author^H 
Style,  that  it  is  seldom  encumbered  with  supevfluousy 
synonymous  words.  Started  In/ accident,  k  fortuitously, 
or  at  random ;  started  by  occasion^  is  by  someinoideitit 
which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  it«  His  meaning  if^ 
that  it  was  not  a  new  thought  which  either  casual^ 
sprung  up  in  his  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him,  iis 
the  first  time,  by  the  train  of  the  discourse :  Imt,  aa 
he  adds,  was  the  result  of  long  r^kciion.^^Vi^ 
proceeds: 

They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  woukR  be  of  greaftv 
use  towards  the  imprc^ement  of  knowledSge  andpoUt&> 
ness,  than  some  ejffectual  me^iod  fir  correcting,  en- 
larging, and  ascertaining  our  Laogtioge ;  qnd  thejf 
0iink  it  a  work  very  possible  to  he  conymssed  under  /&« 
protection  of  a  prince,  ^countenance  and  emourage* 
meni  qfa  ministry^  and  the  care  of  proper  persons 
chosen  for  such  an  undertaking. 

This  is  an  eKcellent  sentence ;  dear  9SfA  elegant. 
The  words  are  all  simple,  well  chosen  and  expFessh^e; 
and  arranged  in  the  most  proper  oider.  It  ia  a  har** 
moniou^  period  too,  which  is  a  beauty  not  frequent 
in  our  Author.  The  last  part  of  it  consists  of  three 
members,  which  graduatfy  rise  and  swell  above  one 
another,  without  any  affected  or  unsuitaUe  pomp^i^-^ 
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under  0tepr^asctkm qf  a  frm^e^  Ihe  counlenani^'gnd 
meouragemtnt  qf  a  mmsPry^  and  the  care  qf  proper, 
persons  chosen  Jbr  stick  an  vndertaJemg^  We  mscy  re» 
mark,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  proper 
use  of  the  preposition  towards-^  greater  use  towc^ds 
the  imppovement  qf  knowledge  <rm2  politeness  —  im- 
porting t^e  pointing  k)r  tendiency  of  any  jthing  to  a 
certain  end ;  ^hich  could  not  have  been  so  well 
expressed  by  the  prepoj^tion^or,  commonly  employed 
in  place  ^f  towards^  by  Authors  who  are  less  attentive 
than  Dean  Swift  was  to  the  force  of  words. 

One  fault  might,  perhaps,  be  found  both  with 
thi&  and  the  former  sentence,  considered  as  intro- 
ductoiy  ones.  We  expect,  that  an  introduction  is  to 
unibld,  clearly  and  directly,  the  subject  that  is  to  be 
treated  of.  In  the  first  sentence  our  Author  had 
told  us  of  a  thought  he  mentioned  to  His  Lordship, 
in  conversation,  which  had  been  the  result  of  long 
reflection,  and  concerning  which  he  had  consulted 
judicious  persons.  But  what  that  thought  was,  we 
are  never  told  directiy.  We  gather  it  indeed  from 
the  second  sei^nce,  wherein  he  informs  us  in  what 
these  judicious  persons  agreed;  namely,  that  some 
method  for  improving  the  Language  was  both  useful 
and  practicable.  But  this  indirect  method  of  opening 
the  subject,  would  have  been  very  faulty  in  a  regular 
treatise ;  though  the  ease  of  the  epistolary  form,  which 
our  Author  here  assumes  in  addressing  his  patron, 
may  excuse  it  in  the  present  case. 

/  was  glad  to  find  Your  Lordship* s  answer  in  so 
different  a  style  Jrom  what  hath  conmonlt/  been  made 
we  qf^  on  the  Uke  occasions^  jbr  some  years  past; 
«  That  all  such  Hmughts  must  be  deferred  to  a  time 
«  qf  peace  i"^  a  topk  which  somehme  carried  9oJkr^ 
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^at*  th^  Mould  not  hfwS  t»,  hy  any  viema^  Vunk  of 
pre^mmg  our.  civil  and  religious  constitution^  because 
we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad. 
\  This  sentence  also  is  dear  aqd  elegant ;  only  there  is 
ofne  inaccuracy,  when  he  speaks  of  His  Lordship's 
answer  being  in  so  different  a  style  from  what  had 
formerly  been  used.  His  answer  to  what^  or  to 
svj^m?  For,  from  any  thing  going  before,  it  does 
not  a'ppear  that  any  application  or  address  had  been 
made  to  His  Lordship  by  those  persons,  whose 
opinion  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence ; 
and  to  whom  the  answer,  here,  spoken  of^  naturally 
refers.  There  is  a  little  indistinctness,  as  I  before 
ol^served,  in  our  Author's  manner  of  introducing  his 
subject  here  -i-  We  may  observe  too,  that  the  phrase-^ 
glad  to  Jlnd  your  answer  in  so  different. a  style ^^ 
though  abundantly  suited  to  the  language  of  con- 
versation, or  of  a  familiar  letter,  ytet,  in  regular 
Coaipo(»ittpn,  requires  an  additional  woid — glad  to 
Und  your  amwer, run  in  so  different  a  style. 

It  will  \be\  among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  your 
Tninistry,  My  Jjord,  that  you  have  a  genius  above  all 
suck  regards^  and  that  no  reasonable  proposal^  for  the 
honour,  the  advantage,  or  omantent  of  your  country, 
kM)€!ver  foreign  to  your  immediate  office,  was  ever 
meglecteaby  you^ 

I  The  phrase  — a  ^e7WW5  above  all  such  regards,  both 
se^ms  somewhat  harsh,  and  does  not  clearly  express 
.what  the  Author  means,  namely,  the  confined  views 
of  those  who  neglected  every  thing  that  belonged  to 
the  arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of  war. -^—Except  this, 
expression,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  subject  to 
the  least,  reprehension,  in  this  sentence,  nor  in'>iK 
that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  paragn^h^    . 
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I  ctmfessihe  merit  qf  this  candor  and  cimdescefokm 
is  very  rmch  lessened,  because  Your  Lordship  hardtg 
leaves  us  room  to  offer  our  good  wishes;  removing  aU 
our:df;gS€ultieSf  and  suppbftng  our  ivdhtSj  Juster  Mam 
the  most  visionary  projector  can  adjust  hisischsimes. 
Aind;  therefore.  My  Lord,  the  design  qf  this. parser  r* 
not  so  mueh  to  offer  you  ways  and  means,  as  to.^com^ 
plain  of  a  grievance,  the  redressing  of  which  is  .to  be 
yowr  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  paying  the  nation's 
debte,  or  opening  a  trade  into  the  South  Sea;  and 
thotigh  not  qfsuch  immediate  benefit  as  either  of  these, 
or  any  other  of  your  glorious  .actions,  yet,  perhaps,  in 
jtOure  ages  not  less  to  your  honour.        ^ 
;    The  compliments  ^hich  the  Dean  here  pays  to  bk 
patron  are  veiy  high  ^ud  strained }  and  she w»  tfaat» 
with  all  his  suriiness,  he  was  as  capable/ -on  some 
pccasionS)  of  making  bis  court  to  a  great  man  by 
flattery,  as  other  writers.     However,  with  respect  to 
the, Style,  which  is  the  sole  object  of  our  present 
consideration,  every  thing  here^  as  far  as  appears  to  me, 
is  faultless.     In  these  sentences,  and  indeed  through- 
out this  paragraph  in  general,  which  we  have,  now 
ended,  our  Author's  Style  appears  to  great  a^lvaut^e; 
We  see  that  ease  and  simplicity,  that  correctness  and 
digtmctness,  which  particularly  characterise  it.     It  is 
>very  remarkable  how  few   Latiiuaed  words  Dean 
JSwift  employs.    No  writer,  in  our  Language^  is  so 
purely  English  as  he  is,  or  borrows  so  little  ay^tance 
from  words  of  foreign  derivation.    From  none  can 
jure  take  a  better  model  of  the   choice  and  proper 
significancy  of  words*      It  is  remarkable,    in  the 
sentences  we  have  kiow  before  us,  how  plain  all  the 
expressions  are,   and  yet,   at  the  same  time,  how 
significant  i  and  in  the  midst  of  that  high  strain  of 
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eooij^ment  into  which  he  rises,  how  little  th^re  is  of 
pomp,  or  glare  of  expression.  How  very  few  writers 
wo.  preserve  this  manly  temperance  of  Style ;  or  would 
think  a  compliment  of  this  nature  supported  with 
sufficient  dignity,  unless  they  had  embellished  it  with 
«ome  of  those  hl^*sounding  words,  whose  chief 
^Eect  is  no  other  than  to  give  their  Language  a  stiff 
and  forced  appearance. 

My  Lordf  I  do  here,  in  the  name  qfall  the  learned 
tmd  poUte  persons  of  tiie  Tiationj  complain  to  Your 
JLordship  as  jirst  Minister j  that  our  Language  is 
ertremefy  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  impravements  are  by 
no  means  in  proportion  to  its  cUUly  corrupHons  ;  that 
the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  haoe  chiefly  muU 
tipUed  abuses  and  absurdities  ;  and  thatj  in  many  in* 
stances^  it  offends  against  every  part  (f  grammar. 

Tlie  turn  of  tffis  sentence  is  extremely  elegant 
<He  had  spoken  befm-e  of  a  grievance  for  which  he 
jM»]ght  redress,  and  he  carries  on  the  allusion,  by 
^entering  here  directly  on  his  subject,  in  the  Style  of 
^  public  representation  prQ3ented  to  the  Minister  6f 
State*  One  imperfection,  however,  there  is  in  this 
sentence,  which,  luckily  for  our  purpose,  serves  to 
illustrate  a  rule  before  given  concerning  the  position 
of  adverbs,  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity.  It  is  in  the 
siiddle  of  the  sentence ;  -« that  the  pretenders  to  polish 
mid  r^ne  it,  have  chiefly  mtdtipUed  abuses  and  absurd- 
ities. -—  Now  concerning  the  import  of  this  adverbf 
cMefbf,  I  a^k,  whether  it  signifies  that  these  pretenders 
to  polish  the  Language  have  been  the  chief  perswis 
who  have  multiplied  its  abuses,  in  distinction  from 
withers }  or  that  the  chief  thing  which  these  pretenders 
havie  .done,  is  to  multiply  the  abuses  of  our  Im^ 
guage,.in  <q>positioai  to  their  doing  any  thing  to  re^ 
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it?  These  two  meaifinigs  are  reklly  different;  and 
yet,  by  the  position  which  the  word  ckiefh/  has  in  the 
«eBtence,  we  are  left  at  a  loss  in  which  to  understand 
it*  The  construction  would  lead  us  rather  to  the 
latter  sense ;  that  the  chief  thing  which  these  pre- 
tenders, have  done,  is  to  multiply  the  abuses  of  our 
Language.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
fotmer  sense  was  what  the  Dean  intended,  as  it  car- 
ries more  of  his  usual  satirical  edge ;  <<  that  the  pre- 
tended refiners  of  our  Language  were,  in  faci^  itd 
chief  corriiptors ;''  on  which  supposition,  his  words 
ought  to  have  run  thus :  that  the  pretenders  to  poUsh 
and  rejine  it,  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its 
arises  and  absurdities;  which  would  have  rendered  the 
sense  perfectly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  observing 
iartfaer  upon  this  sentence,  that  as  Language  is  the 
ob^ct  with  which  it  setd  out ;  that  our  Language  is 
extremely  intperfect;  and  as  there  follows  an  enumer^ 
ation  concerning*  Language,  in  three  particulars,  it 
faiad  been  better  if  Language  had  been  kept  the  rtiling 
word,  or  the  nominative  to  every  verb,  without 
changing  the  construction,  by  making  pretend^s  the 
ruling  word,  as  is  done  in  the  second  menib^r  dT  the 
enumeration,  and  then,  in  the  third,  returning  again 
to  the  former  word,  LUngudge  —  T^at  ^pretenders 
to  polish  ^^  and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  qffinds.  —  I 
am  persuaded,  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence 
would  have  been  moTe  neat  and  happy,  and  its  unity 
more  complete,  if  the  members  of  it  haiiJ  been, 
arranged  thus ;  *^  That  our  Language  is  e;Ktremely; 
^*  imperfect  i  that  its  daily  improvem^ntis  are  by  no  . 
<<  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruplions ;  that, 
<<  in  maay  inftanoes,  it  <^nds  against  ev€»y  part  (^* 
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<V  grammar  $  and  that  the  pretenders  to  poliah  ttiai 
<<  refine  it,  have  keen  liie  chief  persons  to  multqdj 
<<  its  abuses  and  absurdities."  — -  This  degree  of  attem 
tion  SHBemed  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  such  a  sentence 
as  this,  in  order  to  she^  how  it  might  have  been 
conducted  after  the  most  perfect  manner.  Our 
Author,  after  having  said. 

Lest  Your  Lordship  should  think  my  censure  too 
severe,  I  shall  take  leave  to  be  more  particular;  pro* 
ceeds  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

/  beUeve  Your  Lordship  mil  agree  with  me  in  the 
reason  why  our  Language  is  less  refined  than  Uiose  qf 
Italy 9  Spain,  or  France.  i 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  now  we  shdl  have  less  to 
commend  in  our  Author.  For  the  whole  of  this 
pari^aph  on  which  we  are  entering,  is,  in  truth, 
peiplexed  and  inaccurate.  Even,  in  this  short.  sen«^ 
t^npe,  we  may  discern  an  inaccuracy  —  why  our 
Languatge  is  less  refined  tikm  those  ^  Italy,  Spain, 
or  France  ;  putting  the  pronoun  those  in  the  plural^, 
when  the  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it  refers,  ia 
in  th^ .  singular,  our  Language.  Instances  of  this 
kind,  may  sometimes  be  found  in  English  authors  7 
but  they  sound  harsh  to  the  ear,  and  are  certainljE 
contrary  to  the.purity  of  grammar.  By  a  very  Uttle 
attention,  this  inaccuracy  might  have  been  remedied, 
and  the  sentence  have  been  made  to  run  much  better 
in  this  way  i  **  why  our  Language  is  less  refined  than; 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  or  French.'* 

It  is  plain,  that  the  Latin,  Tongue,  in  its  purify,  wa$ 

never  in  this  island;  towards  the  conquest  ofnMch^ 

few  or  no  attempts  were  made  till  the  Ume  qf  Claudius  ; 

neitker  was  that  Language  ever  so  vulvar  hi  Britaittf' 

M  U  is  kmnm  to  have  been  m  Gaul  and  S^n. 
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To  s^y,  th^t  Uw  LoJQ^  Tongm  m  its  purity^  wf^ 
never  VP  tkU  islan^r  ?s  very  c^€l(?ss  Style;  it  ought 
to  have  been,  was  never  spaJfcn  in  thjifi  islands  I^  th^ 
{NTogFesa  of  t|i^  s^ntei^ce,  h^  meau^is  to  give  a  re^oa 
why  the  L^tip  was  never  spoken  i^  its  parity  ai;noi;igs(; 
us,  }>ec^use  oxxx  island  was  not  corjquered  by  th» 
Jlomans  till  ^fter  the  purity  of  th,eir  Tongue  begai^ 
to  decHnet  But  this  reason  ought  to  have  beei;^ 
It^rought  out  more  clearly.  This  might  easily  Ijiav^ 
beeadone,  ^nd  the  relatipn  of  the  severarl  parts  of  the; 
sentence  to  each  other  much  better  pointed  out  by 
means  of  a  small  variation ;  thus :  <<  It  is  plain,  that 
**  the  I^atjn  Tongue,  ^n  its  purity,  was  never  spoken 
♦<  in  this  island,  as  few  or  no  attempts  towards  the 
f<  conquest  0:f  it  were  made  till  the  time  of  Claudius.*^ 
He  ?idds,-  Neither  xvas  that  Language  ever  so  vulgar 
in  Britain. —  Vulgar  was  one  of  the  worst  words  ho 
(K)uld  have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he  means 
here ;  namely,  that  the  Latin  Tongue  was  at  no  time 
so  general,  or  so  much  in  common  use,  in  Britain,  as 
it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  — r 
Vu^ar,  when  applied  to  Language,  commonly  sig- 
nifies impure  or  debased  Language,  isuch  as  is  spoken 
by  the  low  people,  which  is  quite  opposite  to  the 
Author's  sense  here^  for,  instead  of  meaning  to  say, 
that  the  Latin  spoken  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased, 
as  what  was  spoken  in  Gaul  and  Spain;  he  means 
just  the  contrary,  and  had  been  telling  iis,  that  we 
never  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its 
purity  began  tq  be  corrupted. 

Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here  were 
at  length  all  recalled  to  help  their  country  against  the 
GothSy  and  other  barbarous  invaders. 
The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason 
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why  the  Latin  Tongue  did  not  strike  any  deep  root 
in  thid  island,  on  account  of  the  short  continuance 
of  the  Romans  in  it.     He  goes  on : 

Meantime  the  Britons^  left  to  shift Jbr  themselves^  and 
daily  harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were 
Jbrced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence 'y  whoi 
consequently 9  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to 
their  o^wn  power,  drove  the  Bntons  into  the  most  remote 
and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country, 
in  customs,  religion,  and  language,  bemme  whol^ 
Saavn. 

This  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  ]first,  the 
phrase,  left  to  shift  Jbr  themselves,  is  rather  a  low 
phrase,  and  too  much  in  the  familiar  Style  to  be 
proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Next,  as  the  sentence 
advances  --^forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  dtfence, 
who,  consequently,  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the 
island  to  their  own  power.  —  What  is  the  meaning  of 
consequently  here?  If  it  means  "  afterwards,*'  or 
'"  in  progress  of  time,*'  this,  certainly,  is  not  a  sense 
in  which  consequently  h  often  taken  ;  and  therefore 
the  expression  is  chargeable  with  obscurity.  The 
iadverb,  consequently,  in  its  most  common  acceptation, 
denotes  one  thing  following  from  another,  as  an  effect 
from  a  cause.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and  means 
that  the  Britons  being  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  was 
a  necessary  consec^uence  of  their  having  called  in 
these  Saxons  to  their  assistance,  this,  consequence  is 
drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation. 
For  though  it  has  often  happened,  that  nations  have 
bfeen  subdued  by  their  own  auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not 
a  consequence  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  assuthed;  • 
as  seems  here  to  be  done,  for  a  first  and  self-evident 
principle.  —  Bat  further,  what  shall  we  say  to  this 
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phrase,  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their 
own  power  f  we  say,  reduce  to  rule,  reduce  to  practice — 
we  can  say,  that  one  nation  reduces  another  to  sub' 
jection.'^But  when  dominion  or  power  js  used,  we 
always,  as  far  as  I  know,  say,  reduce  under  their 
power.  Reduce  to  their  power,  is  so  harsh  and  un- 
common an  expression,  that,  though  Dean  Swift's 
authority  in  language  be  very  great,  yet,  in  the  use  of 
this  phrase,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence 
is  chargeable  with  want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of 
:the  whole.  The  persons  and  the  scene  are  too  often 
changed  upon  us.  —  First,  the  Britons  are  mentioned, 
who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from  the  Picts ;  next^ 
ihe  Saxons  appear,  who  subdue  the  greatest  part  of 
the  island,  and  drive  the  Britons  into  the  mountains ; 
and,  lastly  the  rest  of  the  country  is  introduced,  and 
a  description  given  of  the  change  made  upon  it.  All 
this  forms  a  groupe  of  various  objects,  presented  in 
such  quick  succession,  that  the  mind  finds  it  difficult 
to  comprehend  them  under  one  view.  Accwdingly 
•it  i&  quoted  in  the  JSlements  of  Criticism,  as  an  instance 
of  a  sentence  rendered  faulty  by  the  breach  of  unity. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  niore 
'  Latin  words  remaining  in  the  British  than  the  old 
Saxony  which,  ejccepUng  some  Jew  variations  in  the 
orthography,  is  the  same  in  most  original  words  with 
our  present  English,  as  well  as  with  the  German  and 
other  northern  dialects^ 

This  sentence  is  faulty,  somewhat  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  last.  It  is  loose  in  the  connection  of  its 
•parts ;  and,  besides  this,  it  is  also  too  loosely  conniected 
with  the  prece^iDg  sentence.   What  he  had  there  said, 
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eoDoemiflg  tkeSaxonseaqpeOiiigthe  Briton^  amdchang- 
H^the  castoms»  the  reUgioD,  and  the  language  of  tb^ 
country,  is  a  dear  and  goodreason  far  our  present  lan- 
guage being  Saxon  rather  than  British.  This  is  the  in^ 
£npence  which  we  would  naturaUy  expect  him  to  draw 
from  the  premises  just  before  laid  down :  But  when  he 
tells  us,  that  this  is  the  reason  why  there  arefMreflkain 
wmis  remaining  in  the  British  tongue  than  in  U^  old 
Sasonj  we  2tre  presently  at  a  stand.  No  re^Mfn  for 
this  inference  appears.  If  it  can  be  gathered  at  all 
irom  the  foregoing  deduction,  it  is  gathered  only 
imperfectly.  For  as  be  had  told  us  that  the  Brttons 
had  some  connection  with  the  Romans,  he  shduld  fa»re 
also  told  us,  in  order  to  make  out  his  inference,  that 
the  Saxons  never  had  any.  The  truth  is,  the  whole 
of  this  paragraph,  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
Zjatin  tongue  upon  ours,  is  careless,  perplexed,  and 
obscure.  His  argument  required  to  have  been  more 
fully -unfolded,  in  order  to  make  it  be  distinctly 
apprehended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  force.  In  the  next 
paragraph  he  proceeds  to  discourse  concerning  the 
itfluence  of  the  French  tongue  upon  our  language. 
The  Style  becomes  more  clear,  though  not  remarkable 
for  great  beauty  or  elegance. 

Edward  the  Confessor^  having  lived  long  in  France, 
dppears  to  be  the  first  who  introduced  any  ndatwre  of 
the  French  tongue  with  the  Saa^on  ;  the  court  affecting 
what  the  Prince  was  fond  of  and  others  taking  it  up  for 
afashiony  a^  it  is  now  with  us.  William  the  Conqueror 
proceeded  much  further,  bringing  over  with  hhn  vast 
numbers  of  that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every  monaS' 
tety,  gi'oing  them  great  quantities  of  land,  directing  aB 
pleadings  to  be  in  that  Idnguage,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  it  universal  in  the  kingdom. 
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On  tbeee  two  s^tences,  I  have  nothing  of  mofneiit 
to  observe.  The  sense  is  brought  out  cleariy,  and  in 
aimple»  unaffected  language. 

TMs^  nt  least^  is  the  opinion  generally  received  ;  hit 
your  Lordship  hathjvJUy  convinced  me^  that  the  French 
tongue  made  yet  a  greater  progress  here  under  Harry 
Ike  Second^  who  had  large  territories  on  that  continent 
both  from  his  father  and  his  mfe  ;  made  frequent jour^ 
ney9  and  eapeditions  thither  ;  and  was  always  attended 
"Wth  u  mmher  qfhis  countrymen^  retainers  at  court. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  our   Author 

states  an  opposition  between  an  opinion  generally 

received,  and  that  of  his  Lordship ;  and  in  compli* 

ment  to.  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship  had 

Gomvinced  him  of  somewhat  that  differed  from  the 

general  opinion*    Thus  one  must  naturally  under^ 

stand  his  words :  This^  at  least  is  the  opinion  generatty 

received;  but  your  Lordship  hath Jiilh/  convinced  me.^^-^ 

Now  here  there  must  be  an  inaccuracy  of  expression. 

For,  on  examining  what  went  before,  there  appeari^ 

no  sort  of  opposition  betwixt  the  generally  received 

opinion,   and  that  of  the  Author's  patron.      The 

geperal  opinion  wa8»  that  WiHiam  the  Conqueror  had 

proceeded  much  farther  than  £dward  the  Confessor^ 

in  prc^KE^ating  the  French  language,  and  had  endea-t 

voured  to  make  it  universal.     Lord  Oxford's  opinion 

was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gone  on  to  make  a 

yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  than  it 

had  done  under  bis  predecesscNr  William :  which  twa 

opinions  ^are  as  entirely  consistent  with  each  other  as 

any  can  be ;  and  therefore  the  opposition  here  afiected 

to  be. stated  between  them»  by  the  adversative  par-^ 

tide  hstt  was  improper  and  groundless^.. 

For  some  centurief  qfier^  there  was  a  cms  font  inten^ 
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c(H4rse  between  France  and  England^  by  Ihe  donrnuons 
"me  possessed  there ^  and  the  conquests  we  made  ;  so  that 
our  language^  between  two  and  three  hundred  years 
agOf  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  mxtwre  wiA  French 
than  at  present ;  many  Words  halving  been  (xfkrwardM 
rejected^  and  some  since  the  days  of  Spenser  ;  although 
we  have  still  retained  not  afawy  wMch  have  been  Umg 
antiquated  in  FroTwe. 

This  is  a  sentence  too  long  and  intricate,  and  liable 
to  the  same  objection  that  was  made  to  a  former  one,  of 
the  want  of  unity.  It  consists  of  four  members,  each 
divided  from  the  subsequent  by  a  semicolon.  In 
going  along,  we  naturally  expect  the  sentence  is  to 
end  at  the  second  of  these,  or,  at  farthest,  at  the 
third }  when,  to  our  surprise,  a  new  member  of  the 
period  makes  its  appearance,  and  fatigues  our  atten- 
tion in  joining  all  the  parts  together*  Such  a  struc- 
ture of  a  sentence  is  always  the  mark  of  careless 
writing.  In  the  first  member  of  the  sentence,  a  con- 
stant  intercourse  between  France  and  England^  by  the 
dominions  we  possessed  there^  and  the  conquests  we 
made,  the  construction  is  not  sufficiently  filled  up. 
In  place  of  intercourse  by  the  dominions  we  possessed^ 
it  should  have  been  —  by  reason  of  the  dominions  we 
possessed,  *—  or  —  occasioned  by  the  dominions  we  pos- 
sessed —  and  in  place  of —  the  dominions  we  possessed 
there,  and  the  conquests  we  made,  the  regular  Style 
is  —  the  dominions  which  we  possessed  there,  and  the 
conquests  which  we  made.  The  relative  pronoun  whkh 
is  indeed  in  phrases  of  this  kind  sometimes  omitted : 
But  when  it  is  omitted,  the  Style  becomes  elliptic ; 
and  though  in  conversation,  or  in  the  very  light  and 
easy  kinds  of  writing,  such  elliptic .  Style  may.  BOt  be 
improper,  yet  in  grave  and  regular  writing,  itii 
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better  to  fill  up  the  construction*  and  insert  the 
relative  pronoun.  — -  After  having  said-*-  /cou2tf  jpro- 
duce  several  instances  of  both  kitids,  if  it  were  of  amf 
yse  or  entertainment— 'OUT  Author  begins  the  next 
paragraph  thus : 

To  ewamme  into  the  several  circumstances  by  which 
the  language  of  a  country  may  be  altered,  would  Jbrce^ 
me  to  enter  into  a  widefeld. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  sentence, 
unless  that  here  occurs^  tl)p  first  instance  of  a  meta- 
phor since  the  beginning  of  this  treatise;  entering 
into  a  undej^ld,  being  put  for  beginning  an  extensive 
subject.  Few  writers  deal  less  in  figurative  language 
than  Swift.  I  before  observed,  that  he  appears  to 
despise  ornaments  of  this  kind ;  and  though  this 
renders  his  Style  somewhat  dry  on  serious  subjects, 
yet  his  plainness  and  simplicity,  I  must  not  forbear 
to  remind  my  readers,  is  far  preferable  to  an  ostenta- 
tious and  afiected  parade  of  ornament. 

I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  Ae  Frend9>, 
and  the  English,  seem  to  have  undergone  the  same 
fortune.  The  first,  from  the  days  qf  Romulus  to  those> 
^^  Julius  Caesar,  stfffered  perpetual  changes  ;  and  by 
what  we  meet  in  those  Authors  who  occasional^  speak 
^n  that  subject,  as  well  as  from  certain  fragments  of  old 
laws,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Latin,  three  hundred  years 
hefire  Tully,  was  as  unintelligible  in  his  time,  as  the 
French  and  English  qf  the  same  period  are  now  ;  and 
these  two  have  changed  as  much  since  WilUam  the 
Conqueror,  (which  is  but  little  less  than  seven  hundred 
years,)  as  the  Latin  appears  to  have  done  in  the  like 
temu 

.   The  Dean  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negligently 
here.    This  sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and 
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intricate  kind,  of  which  some  instances  have  occtintied 
before;  but  none  worse  tiian  this.  It  Mquires  a 
ireiy  distinct  head  to  compivehend  the  whole  meamng 
of  the  period  at  first  reading.  In  one  part  of 
it  we  find  extreme  carelessness  of  expression.  He 
aaysy  it  is  maa^est  that  the  LaUn^  three  hmdred  years 
Before  TuUffj  was  as  unintelUgible  in  his  time^  as  th^ 
English  and  French  of  the  same  period  are  nom.  By 
the  .English  and  French  qf  the  same  period^  must 
naturally  be  understood  %  MngUsh  ^md  French  thai 
tsfere  spoken  three  htmdred  years  before  TtUhf.  This 
is  the  only  gramniatical  meaning  his  words  wiU  heart 
and  yet  assuredly  what  he  means,  and  what  it  wduld 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  expressed  with  more 
precision  is,  (he  English  and  French  that  "were  spoken 
three  kandred  years  ago  ;  or  at  a  period  equally  dis* 
tant  from  our  age,  as  the  old  Latin,  which  he  had 
mentioned,  was  from  the  age  of  Xully.  But  when 
an  Author  writes  hastily,  and  does  not  review  with 
proper  care  what  he  has  written,  many  such  inaccu- 
racies will  be  apt  to  creep  itito  his  Style. 

Whether  our  Language  or  ike  French  mU  decline 
as  ^t  as  the  Roman  did,  is  a  question  that  Xvauld 
perhaps  admit  more  debate  than  it  is  ivorth.  J^ere 
were  many  reasons  jbr  the  corruptions  qf  tte  last ;  as 
the  change  qf  their  government  to  a  fyrannif,  which 
ruined  the  study  qf  eloquence,  there  being  no  Jurfher 
use  or  encouragement^  popular  orators  ;  timr  giving 
not  onhf  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  capacity  Jbr 
empioymentSf  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spam,  and 
Germany,  and  c^her  disiast  parts^  as  far  as  Asia^, 
which  brought  a  great  number  qffyrdgn  pretenders  ta 
Mome  ;  the  slavish  diq)Ositi(m  ffthe  senile  and  people, 
hy  9ohich  ^  wit  and  eloquence  qf  the, age  were  wh^ 
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turned  mto  panegyric^  the  most  barren  of  all  su^ects  ; 
^  great  corruption  of  marmers^  and  introduction  of 
foreign  bupmy,  with  fyreign  terms  to  express  it,  mik 
eevertd  others  tfuit  might  be  assigned  ;  not  to  mention 
the  invasions  from  tiie  Goths^and  Vandals,  which  are 
itoo  obvious  to  insist  on* 

In  the  enumeration  here  made,  of  the  causes  con- 
tributing towards  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  Lan- 
gua^»  there  are  many  inaccuracies  —  The  chaf^e  of 
their  government  to  a  tyranny  —  of  whose  govem- 
meM;?  He  bad  indeed  be^i  speaking  of  the  Roman 
Language^  and  therefore  we  guess  at  his  meaning; 
but.  the  Style  is  ui^rammatical ;  for  he  had  not  men- 
tobned  the  Romans  themselves;  and»  therefore^ 
!iMhen  he  says  their  government,  there,  is  no  antecedent 
an  the  sentence  to  which  the  pronoun,  their,  can 
l«fer  with  any  propriety.  —  Gimng  the  capacity  ^^or 
emplcspnents  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  is  a  question- 
able expression.  For  though  tpwus  are  sometimes 
put  for  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a 
town  the  capacity  for  employments,  sounds  harsh  and 
uncouth.  The  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  wholfy 
fumed  into  panegyric,  is  a  phrase  whidi  does  not  wdA 
express  the  meaning.  Neither  wit  nor  ek>qtience 
can  be  turned  into  pa&^yric;  but  they  may  be 
turned  towards  panegyric,  or  employed  in  panegyric^ 
which  was  the  sense  the  Author  had  in  view. 

The  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly 
incorrect— TAe  great  corruption  of  manners  and 
introduction  of  foreign  luocury,  with  foreign  terms  to 
express  it,  with  several  bthers  that  might  he  assigned--^ 
He  means,  with  several  other  reasons.  The  word 
reasons,  had  indeed  been  mentioned  before;  but  asjt 
ftands  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  lines  backward^ 

II 
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the  r^etition  of  it  here  b^ame  indispensable^  in 
order  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Not  to  fnention,  he  adda^ 
ihe  invasions  Jrom  the  Goths  and  Vandfls^  which  are 
too  obvious  to  insist  on.  .  Oii§  would  imagine  him  to 
fnean»  that,  the  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Van^ 
dais  are  historical  facts  too  well  known  and  obvious 
to  be  insirted  on.  But  he  means  quite  a  dilSerent 
tbing,  though  he  has  not  taken  the  proper  method  of 
exp Assing  it»  through  his  haste,  probably,  to  finish 
the  paragraph ;  namely,  that  these  invasions  froc^ 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  were  causes  qf  the  corrupHon 
vfthe  Roman  Language  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on* 
-  I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  farther.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  point  out  many  inaccuracies  ia 
the  passage  which  we  have  considered.  But  in 
order  that  my  observations  inay  not  be  construed  as^ 
tneant  to  depreciate  the  Style  or  the  Writings  of 
•Dean  Swift  below  their  just  value,  there  are  two 
remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to  make  before 
,  concluding^his  Lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair 
to  estimate  ^n  Author's  Style  on  the  whole,  by  some 
passage  in  his  writings,  which  chances  to  be  com- 
posed in  a  careless  manner.  This  is  the  case  with 
TespectHo  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hasty  production;  though,  as  I  before 
observed,  it  was  by  no  means  on  that  account  that  I 
pitched  upon  it  ^  for  the  subject  of  this  exercise. 
But  ailer  having  examined  it,  I  am  sensible  that, 
in  many 'other  of  his  writings,  the  Dean  is  more 
accurate. 

My  other  observation,  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  Dean  Swift  and  Mr.  Addison,  is,  that  there  may 
be  writers  much  freer  from  such  inaccuracies,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  these  two,  whose 
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Styles,  however,  upon  the  whole,  may.not  haye  half 
l^eir  merit. .  Refinement  iti  Language  has,  oi\  latei 
years,  b^un^tq.  be  much  attended  to.  In  several 
modem  productions  of  very  small  value,  I  should 
find  it  difficult  to  point  out  many  errors  in  Language. 
The  words  might  probably  be  all  proper  words, 
correctly  and  clearly  arranged,  and  the  turn  of  th'e 
sentence  sonorous  and  musical ;  whilst  yet  the  Style, 
upon  the  whole,  might  deserve  no  praise.  The 
fault  often  lies  in  what  may  be  called  the  general 
cast  or  complexion  of  the  Style  j^  which  a  person  of 
a  good  taste  discerns  to  be  vicious ;  to  be  feeble,  for 
instance,  and  difiuse;  flimsy  or  affected;  petQlant 
or  ostentatious;  though  the  faults  cannot  be  so 
easily  pointed  out  and  particularised,  as  when  they 
lie  in  some  erroneous  or  negligent  constructioft  of  ^ 
sentence.  Whereas,  such  writers  as  Addison  and 
Swift  carry  always  those  general  characters  of  good 
Style,  which,  in  the  midst  of  their  occasional  negli* 
gences,  every  p*erson  of  good  taste  must  liscern  and 
approve.  We  see  their  faults  overbalanced  by  higher  ' 
beauties.  We  see  a  writer  of  sen^e  and  rejection 
expressing  his  sentiments  without  affectation ;  at- 
tentive to  thoughts  ^s  well  as  to  words ;  and,  in  the 
main  current  of  his  Language,  elegant  ancT beautiful; 
and,  therefore,  the  only  proper  use  to  be  made  of 
thfe  blemishes  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  such 
Authors,  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  composition,  some  of  the  rules 
which  they  ought  to  observe  for  avoiding  such  errors; 
and  to  render  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  strict 
attention  to  Language  and  to  Style.  Let.  them 
imitate  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those  great  Authors; 
let  them  study  to  be  sdways  natural,  and,  as  far  as 
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they  can,  always  correct  in  their  e^pressioiis^  let 
them  endeavour  to  be,  at  some  times,  lively  and 
striking;  but  carefully  avoid  bdng  at  any  time 
ostentatious  and  affected. 
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ELOQUENCE,  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.— HISTORY  OP 
ELOQUENCE  ~  GRECIAN  ELOQUENCE  —  DEMOS^ 
THENEfc 

Havtho  finished  that  part  of  the  Course  which 
relates  to  Language  and  Style,  we  are  now  to  ascend 
a  step  higher,  and  to  examine  the  subjects  uppp  ^bich 
Style  is  employed.  J  begin  with  what  is  properly 
called  Eloquence,  or  Public  Spealcing.  Jn  tmitmg 
of  this,  I  am  to  consider  the  difl^rent  kipds  mA 
subjects  of  Public  Speaking ;  the  manner  suit(^  to 
each  J  the  proper  distribution  and  managemeiit  of 
all  the  parte  of  a  discourse ;  and  the  proper  pronunf 
ciation  or  delivery  of  it.  But  before  I  enter  tm 
aqy  of  these  hes^s,  it  may  be  prc^r  to  take  a  vif^w 
of  the  nature  of  Eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the 
state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in  different  ages 
and  countries.  Thi$  wHI  lead  into  some«4etail.(  hnt 
I  hope  an  useful  one ;  as  in  ^very  art  it  is  of  giml 
Gonsequ^Qce  to  have  ^  just  idea  of  th^  perfection  ef, 
that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  ^ms,  and  of  the  pro^ 
gre«s  which  it  hasf  made  amopg  mankiqdt 
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Of  EIoqufiDoe,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  ne^ces*  ' 
sary  to  ascertain  the  proper  notion,  because  there  is 
not  anything  concerning  whidi  false  notions  have 
been  more  prevalent  Hence,  it  has  been  so  often^ 
and  is  still  at  this  day  in  disrepute  with  many.  When 
you  speak  to  a  plain  man  of  Eloquence,  or  in  praise 
of  it,  he  is  apt  to  hear  you  with  very  little  at^ntion. 
He  conceives  Eloquence  to  signify  a  certain  trick  of 
Speech ;  the  art  of  varnishing  weak  arguments  plau-^ 
sibly ;  or  of  speaking  so  as  to  please  and  tickle  the 
ear*  "  Give  me  good  sense,"  says  he,  <*  and  keep 
"  your  Eloquence  for  boys."  He  is  in  the  right,  if 
Eloquence  were  what  he  conceives  it  to  be.  It 
would  be  then  a  very  cqptemptible  art  indeed,  below 
the  study  of  any  wise  or  good  man.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  remote  from  truth.  To  be  truly 
eloquent  is  ta  speak  to  the  purpose.  For  the  best 
de^ition. which,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  Eloquence 
is  the  Art  of  Speaking  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain 
the  end  for  -^hich  we  speak.  Whenever  a  man 
speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  rational  being,  to 
have  some  end  in  view  ;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amuse, 
or  to  persuade,  or,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  act  lipon 
his  fellow  creatures.  He  who  speaks,  or  writes,  in 
snch  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his  words  most  efiec* 
tually  to  that  end,  is  the  most  eloquent  man.  What- 
ever  then  the  subject  be,  there  is  room  for  Eloquence ; 
in  history,  or  even  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
orations.  The  definition  which  I  have  given  of 
Eloquence,  ctemprehends  all  the  different  kinds  of  it; 
whether  calculated  to  instruct,-^  to  persuade,  or  to 
please.  But,  as  the  most  important  subject  of  dis- 
eounse  is  Action^  or  Conduct,  the  power  of  Eloquence 
c^efly  appears  wheb  it  is  ^taaployed  to  influence  Con- 
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'  duett  and  persuade  tp  Action.  As  it  is  principally 
with  reference  to  this  end,  that  it  beoomes  the  object 
of  Art,  Eloquence  inay,  under  this  view  of  it,  be 
4efinedt  The  Art  of  Persuasion. 
.  This  being  once  established,  certain  consequences 
imined  lately  ibllow,  which  point  out  the  fundamental 
QiaximV  of  the  Art,  It  follows  clearly,  that,  in  order 
to  persuade,  the  most  essential  requisites  are,  solid 
ai^ument,  clear  method,  a  character  of  probity 
appearing  in  the  Speaker,  joined  with  such  graces  o{' 
style  and  utterance  as  shall  draw  our  attention  to 
what  he  says.  Good  sense  is  the  foundation  of  all. 
No  man  can  be  truly  eloquent  without  it ;  for  fools 
can  persuade  none  but  fools,,.  In  order  to  persuade  a 
man  of  sense,  you  must  first  convince  him  ;  which  ia 
only  to  be  done  by  satisfying  his  understanding  of 
the  reasonableness  of  what  you  propose  to  him. 

•  This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  convincing  and 
persuading,  though  they  are  sometimes  confoundec^ 
import,  notwithstanding,  different  things,  which  it  is 
necessary  for  us,  at  present,  to  distinguish  from  each 
other.  Conviction  affects  the  understanding  only; 
persuasion  the  will  and  the  practice.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  philosopher  to  convince  me  of  truth  ;  it 
is  the  business  of  the  orator  to  persuade  me  to  act 
agreeably  to  it,  by  engaging  my  afiectionson  its  side. 
Conviction  and  persuasion  do  not  always  go  tc^csther. 
They  oughty  indeed  to  go  together  y  and  wmM  do  so^ 
if  our  inclination  regularly  followed  the  dictates  of 
our  understanding.  But  as  our  nature  jf  constituted* 
I  may  be  convinced^  that  virtue,  justice,  or  public 
spirit,  are  laudable,  while  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
not  persuaded  to  act  according  to  them.  The  iii-^ 
clination  may  revolt,  though  th«,  understanding  be. 
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satisfied;  the  passions  may  prevail  against  the  judg- 
ment. Conviction  is,  however,  always  one  avenue  to 
the  inclination,  or  heart;  and  it  is  that  which  an 
Orator  must  first  bend  his  strength  to  gain :  for  no 
persuasion  is  likely  to  be  stable  which  is  not  founded 
on  conviction.  But,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  Orator 
must  go  farther  than  merely  producing  conviction  ; 
he  must  consider  man  as  a  creature  moved  by  many 
different  springs,  and  must  act  upon  them  all.  He 
must  address  himself  to  the  passions  ;  he  must  paint 
to  the  fancy,  and  touch  the  heart;  and  hence, 
besides  solid  argument,  and  clear  method,  all  the, 
conciliating  and  interesting  arts,  both  of  Composition 
and  Pronunciation,  enter  into  the  idea  of  Eloquence. 
An  objection  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed 
against  Eloquence,  as  an  Art  which  may  be  employed 
for  persuading  to  ill  as  well  as  to  good.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  may;  and  so  reasoning  may  also  be, 
and  too  often  is  employed,  for  leading  men  into  error. 
But  who  would  think  of  forming  an  argument  from 
this  against  the  cultivation  of  our  reasoning  powers  ? 
Reason,  Eloquence,  and  every  Art  which  ever  has  been 
studied  among  mankind,  may  be  abused,  and  may 
prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad  men ;  but  it 
were  perfectly  childish  to  contend,  that,  upon  this 
account,  they  ought  to  be  abolished.  Give  truth 
and  virtue  the  same  arms  which  you  give  vice  and 
falsehood,  and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevail. 
Eloquence  is  no  invention  of  the  schools.  Nature 
teaches  every  man  to  be  eloquent,  when  he  is  much 
in  earnest.  Place  him  in  some  critical  situation ;  let 
him  have  some  great  interest  at  stalce,  and  you  will 
see  him  lay  hold  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  per- 
suasion.    The  Art  of  Oratory  proposes  nothing  more 
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than  to  follow  out  that  track  which  nature  has^ 
first  pointed  out.  And  the  more  exactly  that  this 
track  is  pursued,  the  more  that  Eloquence  is  properly 
studied,  the  more  shall  we  be  guarded  against  the 
abuse  which  bad  men  make  of  it,  and  enabled  the 
tetter  to  distinguish  between  true  Eloquence  and  the 
tricks;  of  Sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  degrees,  of 
Eloquence.      The  first,  and  lowest,  is  that  which 
aims  ptily  at  pleasing  the  hearers.    Such,  generally,: 
is  the  Eloquence  of  panegyrics,  inaugural  orations, 
addresses  to  great  men,  and. other  harangues  of  this; 
sort.     This  ornamental  sort  of  Composition  is  not^ 
altogether  to  be  rejected.     It  may  innocently  amuse 
and  entertain  the  mind;  and  it  may  be  mixed,  at 
the  same  time,  with  very  useful  sentimepts.    But  it. 
N  must  be  confessed,  that  where  the  Speaker  has  no; 
farther  aim  than  merely  to  shine  and  to  please,  there 
is  great  danger  of  Art  being  strained  into  ostentation, 
and  of  the  Composition  becoming   tiresome    and 
languid. 

A  second  and  higher  degree  of  Eloquence  is  when, 
the  Speaker  aims  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to 
inform,  to  instruct,  to  convince :  when  his  Art  is 
everted  in  removing  prejudices  against  himself  and 
his  cause,  in  chusing  the  most  proper  arguments, 
stating  them  with  the  greatest  force,  arranging  them 
in  the  best  order,  expressing  and  delivering  them 
with  propriety  and  beauty  ;  and  thereby  disposing  us 
to  pass  that  judgment,  or  embrace  that  side  of  the  - 
cause,  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  us.  Within  this 
compass,  chiefly,  is  employed  the  Eloquence  of  the 
bar. 
:  But  there  is  a  third,  and  still  higher. degree  of 
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Eloquence,  wherein  a  greater  power  is  exerted  ovei-  the 
human  mind  ;  by  which  we  are  not  only  convinced, 
but  are  interested,  agitated,  and  carried  along  with  the 
Speaker ;  our  passions  are  made  to  rise  together  with 
his;  we  enter  into  all  his  emotions;  we  love,  we 
detest,  we  resent,  according  as  he  inspires  us;  and 
are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act,  with  vigour  and 
warmth.  jDebate,  in  popular  assemblies,  opens  the 
most  illustrious  field  to  this  species  of  Eloquence ; 
and  the  pulpit,  also,  admits  it.  • 

I  am  here  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of 
consequence,  that  the  high  Eloquence  which  I  have 
last  mentioned,  is  always  the  offspring  of  passion. 
By  passion,  I  mean  that  state  of  the  mind  in  whiclj 
it  is  agitated,  and  fired,  by  some  object  it  has  in  view. 
A  man  may  convince,  and  even  persuade  others  to 
act,  by  mere  reason  and  argument.     But  that  degree 
of  Eloquence  which  gains  the  admiration  of  mankind 
and  properly  denominates  one  an  Orator,  is  never 
found  without  warmth  or  passion.    Passion,  when  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind, 
without  throwing  it  out  of  the  possession  of  itself,  is 
umversally  found  to   exalt  all  the  human  powers. 
It  renders  the  mind  infinitely  more  enlightened,  more 
penetrating,  more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  it  is 
in  Its  calm  moments.    A  man^  actuated  by  a  strong 
passion,  becomes  much  greater  thin  he  is  at  otlier 
times.     He  is  conscious  of  more  strength  and  force ; 
he  utters  greater  sentiments,  conceives  higher  designs, 
and  executes  them  with  a  boldness  and  a  felicity,  of 
which,  on  other  occasions,  he  could  not  think  him- 
self  capable.    But  chiefly,  with  respect  to  persuasion,   ' 
IS  the  power  of  passion  felt.     Almost  every  man   iii 
passion,  is  eloquent.     Then,  he  is  at  no   loss 'for 
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words  and  arguments.  He  transmits  to  others,  by  a 
sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  warm  sentiments 
which  he  feels :  his  looks  and  gestures  are  all  per- 
suasive ;  and  nature  here  shews  herself  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  Art.  This  is  the  foundation  of  that 
just  and  noted  rule  :  "  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
"  primum  ipsi  tibi.** 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high 
Eloquence  flows  from  passion,  several  consequences 
follow,  which  deserve  to  be  attended  to;  and  the 
mention  of  which  will  serve  to  confirm  the  principle 
itself.  For  hence  the  universally  acknowledged  effect 
of  enthusiasm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind,  in  Public 
Speakers,  for  affecting  their  audience.  Hence  all 
laboured  declamation,  and  affected  ornaments  of 
Style,  which  shew  the  mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved, 
are  so  inconsistent  with  Persuasive  Eloquence.  Hence 
all  studied  prettinesses,  in  gesture  or  pronunciation, 
detract  so  greatly  from  the  weight  of  a  Speaker. 
Hence  a  discourse  that  is  read,  moves  us  less  than 
one  that  is  spoken,  as  having  less  the  appear^ice  of 
coming  warm  from  the  heart.  Hence,  to  call  a  man 
cold,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  he  is  not 
eloquent.  Hence  a  sceptical  man,  who  is  always  in 
suspence,  and  feels  nothing  strongly ;  or  a  cunning 
mercenary  man,  who  is  suspected  rather  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  passion  than  to  feel  it  j  have  so 
little  power  over  men  in  Public  Speaking.  Hence,  in 
£ne,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to  be, 
disinterested,  and  in  earnest,  in  order  to  persuade. 

These  are  scmie  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have 
occurred  to  me,  concerning  Eloquence  in  general ; 
and  with  which  I  have  thought  proper  to  begin,  as 
the  foundation  of  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to 
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suggest.  From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  isr  evident 
that  Eloquence  is  a  high  talent,  and  of  great  im^ 
portance  in  society ;  and  that  it  requires  both  natural 
genius  and  much  improvement  from  Art.  Viewed  as 
the  Art  of  Persuasion,  it  requires,  in  its  lowest 
state,  soundness  of  understanding,  and  considerable 
acquaintance  with  human  nature ;  and,  in  its  higher 
degrees,  it  requires,  moreover,  strong  sensibility  of 
mind,  a  warm  and  lively  imagination,  joined  with 
correctness  of  judgment,  and  an  extensive  command 
of  the  power  of  Language;  to  which  must  also  be 
added,  the  graces  of  Pronunciation  and  Delivery.  — 
Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  in  what  state  £lo-> 
quence  hais  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations. 

It  is  an  observation  made  by  several  writers,  that 
Eloquence  is  to  be  looked  for  only  in  free  states. 
Longinus,  in  particular,  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  on 
the  sublime,  when  assigning  the  reason  why  so  little 
sublimity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  wherein  he 
lived,  illustrates  this  observation  with  a  great  deal  of 
beauty.  Liberty,  he  remarks,  is  the  nurse  of  true 
genius;  it  animates  the  spirit,  and  invigorates  the 
hopes  of  men ;  excites  honourable  emulation,  and  a 
desire  of  excelling  in  every  Art.  All  other  qualifi* 
cations,  he  says,  you  may  find  among  those  who  are 
deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  slave  become  an 
orator ;  he  can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.  Now, 
though  this  reasoning  be,  in  the  main,  true ;  it  must, 
however,  be  understood  with  some  limitations.  For, 
under  arbitrary  governments,  if  they  be  of  the 
civilized  kind,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  arts, 
ornamented  Eloquence  may  flourish  remarkably* 
Witness  France  at  this  day,  where  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  more  of  what  may  be  justly 
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G^Uec)  Eloquence,  within  a  certain  sphere,  is  to  be 
found,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  nsj^tion  in  Europe  ; 
though  freedom  be  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much 
gfreater  degree.  The  French  Sermons,  and  orations 
pronounced  on  public  occasions,  are  not  only  polite 
and  elegant  harangues,  but  several  of  them  are  un- 
coinmonly  spirited,  are  animated  with  bold  figures, 
and  rise  to  a  degree  of  the  Sublime.  ^  Their  Elo- 
quence, however,  in  general,  must  be  confessed  to  be 
of  the  flowery  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind ;  calcu* 
lated  more  to  please  and  sooth,  than  to  convince  and 
persuade.  High,  manly,  and  forcible  Eloquence  is» 
indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or  chiefly,  in  the 
regions  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments, 
besides  the  general  turn  of  softness  and  efieminacy 
which  such  governments  may  be  justly  supposed  to 
give  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art  of  speaking 
cannot  be  such  an  instrument  of  ambition,  business, 
and  power,  as  it  is  in  democratical  states.  It  is  con- 
fined within  a  narrower  range ;  it  can  be  employed 
only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar  y  but  is  excluded 
from  those  great  scenes  of  public  business,  where 
the  spirits  of  men  'have  the  freest  exertion;  where 
important  afiairs  are^  transacted,  and  per3uasion,  of 
course,  is  more  seriously  studied.  ^  Wherever  man  . 
can  acquire  most  power  over  man  by  means  of  reason 
^d  discourse;  which  certainly  is  under  a  free  state  of^ 
government,  there  we  may  naturally  expect  that  true 
Eloquence  will  be  best  understood,  and  carried  to  the 
greatest  height.  .    , 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  Oratory,  we  need 
not  attempt  to  go  far  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  or  search  for  i^  among  the  monuments  of 
Eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.. .  In. those  ages,  there 
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was,  indeed,  an  eloquefnce  of  a  certain  kiiid;  Jbut  it 
iapproached  nearer  to  Poetry,  than  to  what  we  pro- 
perly call  Oratory.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  I 
formerly  shewed,  that  the  Language  of  the  first  ages 
was  passionate  and  metaphorical ;  owing  partly  to 
the  scanty  stock  of  words  of  which  Speech  thea  con- 
sisted ;  and  partly  to  the  tincture  which  Language 
naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated 
state  of  men,  agitated  by  unrestrained  passions,  and 
struck  by  events  which  to  them  are  strange  and 
surprising.  In  this  state,  rapture  and  enthusiasmi, 
the  Parents  of  Poetry,  had  an  ample  field.  But 
while  the  intercourse  of  men  was  as  yet  unfrequent, 
and  force  and  strength  were  the  chief  means 
employed  in  deciding  controversies,  the  arts  of  Ora- 
tory and  Persuasion,  of  Reasoning  and  Debate,  could 
be  but  little  known.  The  first  empires  that  arose, 
the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  were  of  the  despotic 
kind.  The  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  one, 
or  at  most  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were  accustomed 
to  a  blind  reverence ;  they  were  led,  not  persuaded  ; 
and  none  of  those  refinements  of  society,  which  make 
public  speaking  an  object  of  importance,  were  as 
yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  Republics  that 
we  find  any  remarkable  appearances  of  Eloquence  as 
the  art  of  persuasion;  and  these  gave  it  such  a 
field  as  it  never  had  before,  and,  perhaps,  has  never 
had  again  since  that  time.  And,  therefore,  as  the 
Grecian  Eloquence  has  ever  been  the  object  of 
admiration  to  those  who  have  studied  the  powers  of* 
Speech,  it  is  necessary  that  we  fix  our  attention  for 
a  little  on  this  period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty 
n  4 
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States, :  These  were  governed,  at  first,  by  kings  who 
were  called  Tyrants ;  on  whose  expulsion  from  all 
these  states,  there  sprung  up  a  great  number,  of 
democratical  governments,  founded  nearly  on  the- 
same  plan,  animated  by  the  same  high  spirit  of  free- 
<lom,  mutually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  one  another. 
We  may  compute  the  flourishing  period  of  those 
Grecian  states  to  have  lasted  from  the  battle  of 
Marathon  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
subdued  the  liberties  of  Greece;  a  period  which 
comprehends  about  150  years,  and  within  which  are 
to  be  found  most  of  their  celebrated  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, but  chiefly  their  Orators;  for  though 
poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extinct  among  them 
after  that  period,  yet  Eloquence  hardly  made  any 
%ure. 

Of  these  Grecian  Republics,  the  most  noted  by 
far  for  Eloquence,  and,  indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind, 
,was  that  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  were  an  inge- 
nious, quick,  sprightly  people ;  practised  in  business^ 
and  sharpened  by  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions, 
which  happened  in  their  government.  The  genius 
of  their  governnient  was  altogether  democratical ; 
their  legislature  consisted  of  th6  whole  body  of  the 
people.  They  had,  indeed,  a  senate  of  five  hun- 
dred ;  but  in  the  general  convention  of  the  citizens 
was  placed  the  last  resort;  and  affairs  were  con- 
ducted there,  entirely,  by  reasoning,  speaking,  and 
a  skilful  application  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  a 
popular  assembly.  There  laws  were  made,  peace 
and  war  decreed,  and  thence  the  magistrates  were 
chosen.  For  the^  highest  honours  of  the  state  were 
alike  open  to  all;  nor  was  the  meanest  tradesman 
excluded  from  a  seat  in  their  supreme  courts.    In 
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such  a  state,  JQldquence,  it  is  obvious,  would  he 
much  studied,  as  the  surest  means  of  rising  to 
influence  and  power;  and  what  sort  of  Eloquence? 
Not  that  which  was  brilliant  merely,  and  showy,  but 
that  which  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  most  effec* 
tual  for  convincing,  interesting,  and  persuading  the 
hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking  was  not  a  mere 
competition  for  empty  applause,  but  a  serious  con- 
tention for  that  public  leading,  which  was  the  great 
object  both  of  the  men  of  ambition,  and  the  men  of 
virtue. 

In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a  nation,  where  the 
highest  attention  was  paid  to  every  thing  elegant  in 
the  arts,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the  public 
taste  refined  and  judicious.  Accordingly,  it  was 
improved  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  taste  and 
Attic  manner  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is 
true,  that  ambitious  demagogues,  and  corrupt  ora- 
tors, did  sometimes  dazzle  and  mislead  the  people, 
by  a  showy  but  false  Eloquence  j  for  the  Athenians^ 
with  all  their  acuteness,  were  factious  and  giddy, 
and  great  admirers  of  every  novelty.  But  when 
some  important  interest  drew  their  attention,  when 
any  great  danger  roused  them,  and  put  their  judg- 
ment to  a  serious  trial,  they  commonly  distinguished, 
very  justly,  between  genuine  and,  spurious  Elo- 
quence :  and  hence  Demosthenes  triumphed  over  all 
his  opponents ;  because  he  spoke  always  to  the  pur- 
pose, afiected  no  insignificant  parade  of  words,  used 
weighty  arguments,  and  shewed  them  clearly  where 
their  interest  lay.  In  critical  conjunctures  of  the 
state,  when  the  public  was  alarmed  with  some  press- 
ing danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and 
-proclamation  was  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to 
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ri&e  and  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  present  situation 
of  afiairS)  empty  declamation  and  sophistical  reasons 
ing  would  !not  only  have  been  hissed,  but  resented 
aad  punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accus- 
tomed to  business.  Their  greatest  Orators  trembled 
on  such  occasions,  when  they  rose  to  address  the 
people,  as  they  knew  they  were  to  be  held  answer- 
able for  the  issue  of  the  counsel  which  they  gavew 
The  most  liberal  endowments  of  the  greatest  princes 
never  could  found  such  a  School  for  true  Oratory  as 
was  formed  by  the  nature  of  the  Athenian  Republic. 
Eloquence  there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous,  firom 
amidst  the  contentions  of  faction  and  freedom,  of 
public  business  and  of  active  life ;  and  not  from  that 
retirement  and  speculation,  which  we  are  apt  some- 
times to  fancy  more  favourable  to  Eloquence  than 
they  are  found  to  be. 

Pysistratus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and 
subverted  his  plan  of  government,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  as  the  first  who  distinguished  himself  among 
the  Athenians  by  application  to  the  Arts  of  Speech. 
His  ability  in  these  arts  he  employed  for  raising 
himself  to  the  sovereign  power  j  which,  however, 
when  he  had  attained  it,  he  exercised  with  moderation. 
Of  the  Orators  who  flourished  between  his  time  and 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  no  particular  mention  is 
made  in  history.  Pericles,  who  died  about  the 
beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  first  who 
carried  Eloquence  to  a  great  height ;  to  such  a  height, 
indeed,  that  it  does  not  appear  he  was  ever  afterwards 
surpassed.  He  was  more  thaA  an  Orator ;  he  was 
also  a  Statesman  and  a  General ;  expert  in  business, 
and  of  consummate  address.  Forty  years  he  governed 
Athens  with  absolute  sway }  and  historians  ascribe 
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hi3  influence,  not  more  to  his  political  talents  than  to 
his  Eloquence,  which  was  of  that  forcible  and  vehe^. 
ment  kind,  that  bore  every  thing  before  it,  and 
triumphed  over  the  passions  and  affections  of  th^ 
people.  Hence  he  had  the  surname  of  Olympias 
given  him:  and  it  was  said,  that,  like  Jupiter,  he 
thundered  when  he  spoke.  Though  his  ambition  be 
liable  to  censure,  yet  he  was  distinguished  for  several 
virtues ;  and  it  was  the  confidence  which  tKe  people 
reposed  in  his  integrity,  that  gave  such  a  powerful 
effect  to  his  Eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  been 
generous,  magnanimous,  and  public-spirited:  he 
raised  no  fortune  to  himself;  he  expended  indeed 
great  sums  of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly  on  public 
works ;  and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  valued  him* 
self  principally  on  having  never  obliged  any  citizen 
to  wear  mourning  on  his  account,  during  his  long 
administration.  It  is  a  remarkable  particular  recorded 
of  Pericles  by  Suidas,  that  he  was  the  first  Athenian 
who  composed,  and  put  into  writing,  a  discourse 
designed  for  the  Public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  the  Pelopon^ 
nesian  war,  arose  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critias,  and 
Theramenes,  eminent,  citizens  of  Athens,,  who  werfe 
all  distinguished  for  their  Eloquence*  They  were 
not  Orators  by  profession ;  they  were  not  form'edby 
schools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful  education, 
that  of  business  and  debate ;  where  man  sharpened 
man,  and  civil  affairs  carried  on  by  public  speaking, 
brought  every  power  of  the  mind  into  action.  The 
manner  of  Style  of  Oratory  which  then  prevailed,  we 
learn  from  the  Orations  in  the  History  of  Thucydides, 
who  also  flourished  in  the  same  age.  It  was  manly, 
vehement,  and  concise,  even  to  some  degree  of  ob- 
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scurity.  "  Grandes  erant  verbis,'*  says  Cicero, 
"  crebri  sententiis,  compressione  rerum  breves,  et, 
**  ob  earn  ipsam  causam,  interdum  subobscuri."  * 
A  manner  very  different  from  what  in  modern  times 
we  would  conceive  to  be  the  Style  of  popular  Oratory ; 
and  which  tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  acuteness 
of  those  audiences  to  which  they  spoke. 

The  power  of  Eloquence  having,  after  the  days  o£ 
Pericles,  become  an  object  of  greater  consequence 
than  ever,  this  gave  birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then 
unknown,  called  Rhetoricians,  and  sometimes  Sophists^ 
who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Feloponnesian 
war ;  such  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and 
one  who  was  more  eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Gorgias 
of  Leontium.  These  Sophists  joined  to  their  art  of 
rhetoric  a  subtile  logic,  and  were  generally  a  sort  of 
metaphysicial  Sceptics.  Gorgias,  however,  was  a 
professed  master  of  Eloquence  only.  His  reputation 
was  prodigious.  He  was  highly  venerated  in  Leon- 
tium of  Sicily,  his  native  city,  and  money  was  coined 
with  his  name  upon  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  established  himself  at  Athens,  and  lived  till  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  105  years.  Hermogenes  (de 
Ideis,  1.  ii.  cap.  9*)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his, 
from  which  we  see  his  style  and  manner.  It  is  ex- 
tremely quaint  and  artificial ;  full  of  antithesis  and 
pointed  expression ;  and  shews  how  far  the  Grecian 
subtility  had  already  carried  the  study  of  Language. 
These  Rhetoricians  did  not  content  themselves  with 
delivering  general  instructions  concerning  Eloquence 


*  **  They  were  magnificent  la  their  expressions ;  they  abounded 
<<  in  thought ;  they  compressed  their  matter  into  few  words,  and„ 
«  by  their  brevity,  were  sometimes  obscure.'^ 
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to  their  Pupils,  and  endeavouring  to  form  their  taste ; 
but  they  professed  the  art  of  giving  them  receipts 
for  making  all  sorts  of  Orations ;  and  of  teaching 
them  how  to  speak  for,  and  against,  every  cause 
whatever.  Upon  this  plan,  they  were  the  first  who 
treated  of  common  places,  and  the  artificial  invention 
of  arguments  and  topics  for  every  subject.  In  the 
hands  of  such  men,  we  may  easily  believe  that 
Oratory  would  degenerate  from  the  masculine  strain 
it  had  hitherto  held,  and  become  a  trifling  and  so- 
phistical art;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first 
corrupters  of  true  Eloquence.  To  them,  the  great 
Socrates  opposed  himself.  By  a  profound  but  simple 
reasoning  peculiar  to  himself,  he  exploded  their 
sophistry ;  and  endeavoured  to  recall  men's  attention 
from  that  abuse  of  reasoning  and  discourse  which 
began  to  be  in  vogue,  to  natural  language,  and  sound 
and  useful  thought. 

In  the  same  age,  though  somewhat  later  than  the 
philosopher  above-mentioned,  flourished  Isocrates, 
whose  writings  are  still  extant.  He  was  a  professed 
Rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  Eloquence,  he  acquired 
both  a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame  than  any  of  his 
rivals  in  that  profession.  No  contemptible  Orator  he 
was.  His  orations  are  full  of  morality  and  good 
sentiments;  they  are  flowing  and  smooth;  but. too 
destitute  of  vigour.  H^  never  engaged  in  public 
affairs,  nor  pleaded  causes;  and,  accordingly  his 
orations  axe  calculated  only  for  the  shade  : 
"  Pompae,"  Cicero  allows,  "  magis  quam  pugnae 
"  aptior ;  ad  voluptatem  aurium  accommodatus  potius 
"  quam  ad  judiciorum  certamen."*     The  Style  of 

*  **  More  fitted  for  show  than  for  debate ;  better  calculated  for 
'^  the  amusemeDt  of  an  audience,  thaa  for  ji^dicial  contests." 
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Gorgias  of  Leontium  was  formed  into  short  sentences, 
composed  generally  of  two  members  balanced  against 
each  other.    The  Style  of  Isocrates,  on  the  contrary, 
is  swelling  and  full  j  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first 
who  introduced  the  method  of  composing  in  regular 
periods,  which  had  a  studied  music  and  harmonious 
cadence;    a  manner  which    he    has   carried   to  a 
vicious  excess.     What  shall  we  think  pf  an  orator, 
who  employed  ten  years  in  composing  one  discourse, 
still  extant,  intitled  the   Panegyric?      How  much 
frivolous  care  must  have  been  bestowed  on  all  the 
minute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences  ?    Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of 
Isocrates,  as  also  upon  those  of  some  other  Greek 
orators,  a  full  and  regular  treatise,  which  is  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient 
criticism  extant,  and  very  worthy  of  being  consulted. 
He  commends  the  splendour  of  Isocrates^s  Style,  and 
the  morality  of  his  sentiments ;  but  severely  censures 
his  affectation,  and  the  uniform  regular  cadence  of 
all  his  sentences.     He  holds  him  to'  be  a  florid 
dedaimer  5  not  a  natural  persuasive  speaker.     Cicero 
in  his  critical  works,  though  he  admits  his  failings, 
yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very  favourable  to 
that  "  plena  ac  numerosa  oratio,*'  that  swelling  and 
musical  style  which  Isocrates  introduced ;  and  with 
the  love  of  which,   Cicero  himself  was,    perhaps, 
somewhat  infected.     In  one  of  his  treatises  (Orat.  ad 
M.  Brut.)  he  informs  us,  that  his  friend  Brutus  and 
he  differed  in  this  particular,  and  that  Brutus  found 
fault  with  his  partiality  to  Isocrates.     The  manner  of 
Isocrates  generally  catches  young  people,  when  they 
begin  to  attend  to  composition ;  and  it  is  very  natural 
that  it  should  do  so.    It  gives  them  an  idea  of  that 
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regularity}  cadence,  and  magnificence  of  style,  which 
fills  the  ear }  but  when  they  come  to  write  or  speak 
for  the  world,  they  will  find  this  ostentatious  manner 
unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  business,  or  commanding 
attention.  It  is  said,  that  the  high  reputation  of 
Isocrates  prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  his 
contemporary,  or  lived  but  a  little  after  him,  to  write 
his  Institutions  of  Rhetoric  ;  which  are  indeed  formed 
upon  a  plan  of  Eloquence  very  different  from  that  of 
Isocrates,  and  the  Rhetoricians  of  that  time.  He 
seems  to  have  had  it  in  view  to  direct  the  attention 
of  orators  much  more  towards  convincing  and  affect- 
ing their  hearers,  than  towards  the  musical  cadence 
of  periods. 

Isasus  and  Lysias,  some  of  whose  orations  are  pre* 
served,  belong  also  to  this  period.  Lysias  was  sonre- 
what  earlier  than  Isocrates,  and  is  the  model  of  that 
manner  which  the  Ancients  call  the  "  Tenuis  vel 
**  Subtilis."  He  has  none  of  Isocrates's  pomp.  He 
is  every  where  pure  and  attic  in  the  highest  degree ; 
simple  and  unaffected  ;  but  .wants  force,  and  is  some- 
times frigid  in  his  compositions.*     Isasus  is  chiefly 


*  In  the  judicious  comparison,  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
makes  of  the  merits  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  he  ascribes  to  Lysias, 
MB  the  distinguishing  character  of  his  manner,  a  certain  grace  or 
elegance  arising  from  simplicity ;  **  tsrsipoKt  ya^  ^  Ava-^a  Xe|k  tx^ii  to 
X«fKii*  i  ^  I<roxp«Ttff,  /SaAsTcw."  **  The  Style  of  Lysias  has  graceful- 
*^  ness  for  its  nature ;  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  have  it."  In  the 
art  of  narration,  as  distinct,  probable,  and  persuasive,  he  holds 
Lysias  to  be  superior  to  all  Orators :  at  the  same  time,  he  admits 
that  his  composition  is  more  adapted  to  private  litigation  than  to 
great  subjects.  He  convinces,  but  he  does  not  elevate  nor 
animate.  The  magnificence  and  splendor  of  Isocrates  is  more 
suited  to  great  occasions.    He  is  more  agreeable  than  Lysias;' 
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remarkable  for  being  the  master  of  the  great  Demos- 
thenesy  in  whom,  it  must  be  acknowledgedj  Eloquence 
shone  forth  with  higher  splendor,  than  perhaps  in 
any  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  an  Orator,  and  whose 
manner  and  character,  therefore,  must  deserve  our 
particular  attention. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  circumstances 
of  Demosthenes's  life  j  they  are  well  known.     The 


and,  in  dignity  of  sentiment^  far  excels  him.  With  regard  to  the 
affectation  which  is  visible  in  Isocrates*s  manner^  he  concludes 
what  he  says  of  it  with  the  following  excellent  observations,  which 
sliould  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  aspire  to  be  tfue  Orators ; 

•*  Tfis  /*«ww  oiyvyni  rm  we^w^wi'  to  xi/xXtoy,  xa^  tw»  o';ctjjui«T»<r|xw»  t«5  Xt Jfw? 

^tl^^f »  xoi  T»  iM^i.^ii  XfiTcrat  ra.  «Xfi6(yoy. .  xpartfoy  t'  E^iTn^EVjuux  ev  ikoKinTu 
wioX*T*x»),  xau  lyofymw^  to  ^/AOtoraroy  tw  xktcc  ^vo-iy,  PaXiron  ^6  if  ^i/o-ij 
T0i5  wmtiJMO'Hf  tvia-Qou  irpt  AE^iv,  u  rtj  Xsfft  roc  voYifAaret,*  <r!;/u(?«Xw  5f  5»j  9rffi 
TTDXE/Atf  xoBi  Hfnm  X(yof%  xai  t^twTti  T0»  vsfi  •i^vxn;  TpEX^vTi  xwJwwy  tv  ^»xar«»?, 
T»  xo/a>Va9  '^i  Osar^txa,  xai  |u«p»  xiArSt}  rou/Ti  ^x  oii»  irtvn  iweur^  otv 
vrdk^otaxitif  »'^£X«om''  /A«XXoy  J'  o»SaoT«  xat  /SXa^yjj  ay  aiTi»  yi votro.  p^atptEyTttr/AOf 
y«^  v£i  tv  avti^mf  xa*  xotXw?  y*yo/ixEyoff,  awpoy  ic^y^M,  xai  TroXf/^xwra  tov  eXew.'* 

Judic.  de  Isocrate,  p.  558.  **  His  studied  circumflexion  of  periods, 
«  and  juvenile  affectation  of  the  flowers  of  speech,  I  do  not  approve. 
"  The  thought  is  frequently  made  subservient  to  the  music  of  the 
**  sentence ;  and  elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.  Whereas,  in 
"  every  discourse,  where  business  and  affairs  are  concerned, 
"  nature  ought  to  be  followed :  and  nature  certainly  dictates  that 
«*  the  expression  should  be  an  object  subordinate  to  the  sense,  not . 
**  the  sense  to  the  expression.  When  one  rises  to  give  public 
'f  council  concerning  war  and  peace,  or  takes  the  charge  of  a 
<<  private  man,  who  is  standing  at  the  bar  to  be  tried  for  his  life, 
"  those  studied  decorations,  those  theatrical  graces  and  juvenile 
"  flowers,  are  out  of  place.  Instead  of  being  of  service,  they  are 
<^  detrimental  to  the  cause  we  espouse.  When  thd^  contest  is  of  a 
'<  serious  kind,  ornaments,  which  at  another  time  would  have 
**  beauty,  then  lose  their  effect,  and  prove  hostile  to  the  affections 
*<  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  our  hearers." 
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strong  ambition  which  he  discovered  to  excel  in  the 
art  of  Speaking ;  the  unsuccessfulti6ss  of  his  first 
attempts ;  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting 
all  the  disadvantages  that  arose  from  his  person  and 
address ;  his  shutting  himself  up  in  a  cave,  that  he 
might  study  with  less  distraction  ;  his  declaiming  by 
the  sea  shore,  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  of  a  tumultuous  assembly,  and  with  pebbles  in 
his  mouth,  that  he  might  correct  a  defect  in  his 
speech  ;  his  practising  at  home  with  a  naked  sword 
hanging  over  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  check  an 
ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  was  subject  j  all 
those  circumstances,  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch, 
are  very  encouraging  to  such  as  study  Eloquence, 
as  they  show  how  far  art  and  application  may  avail, 
for  acquiring  an  excellence  which  nature  seemed  un- 
willing to  grant  us. 

Despising  the  affected  and  florid  manner  which  the 
Rhetoricians  of  that  age  followed,  Demosthenes  re- 
turned to  the  forcible  and  manly  Eloquence  of 
Pericles ;  and  strength  and  vehemence  form  the  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  his  Style.  Never  had  orator 
a  finer  field  than  Demosthenes  in  bis  Olynthiacs  and 
Philippics,  which  are  his  capital  Orations;  and,  no 
doubt,  to  the  nobleness'  of  the  subject,  and  to  that 
integrity  and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe 
in  them,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  merit. 
*The  subject  is,  to  rouse  the  ;ndignation  of  his 
countrymen  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  public 
enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  to  guard  them 
against  the  insidious  measures,  by  which  that  crafty 
prince  endeavoured  to  lay  them  asleep  to  danger.  In 
the  prosecutiop  of  this  end,  we  see  him  taking  every 

VOL.  I.  K  K 
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proper  method  to  animate  a  people,  renowned  for 
justice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  instances 
become  corrupt  and  degenerate*.  He  boldly  taxes 
them  with  their  venality,  their  indolence,  and  in- 
difference to  the  public  cause ;  while  at  the  same  time5 
with  all  the  Art  of  an  Orator,  he  recalls  the  glory  of 
their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shews  them  that 
they  are  still  a  flourishing  and  a  powerful  people,  the 
natural  protectors  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  who 
wanted  only  the  inclination  to  exert  themselves,  in 
order  to  make  Philip  tremble.  With  his  contemporary 
orators,  who  were  in  JPhilip's  interest,  and  who 
persuaded  the  people  to  peace,  he  keeps  no  measures, 
but  plainly  reproaches  them  as  the  betrayers  of  their 
Country.  He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous  conduct, 
but  he  lays  down  the  plan  of  that  conduct ;  he  enters 
into  particulars ;  and  points  out  with  great  exactness, 
the  measures  of  execution.  This  is  the  strain  of  these 
Orations.  They  are  strongly  animated ;  and  full  of 
the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit.  They  pro- 
ceed in  a  continued  train  of  inductions,  consequences, 
and  demonstrations,  founded  on  sound  reason.  The 
figures  which  he  uses,  are  never  sought  after  j  but 
always  rise  from  the  subject.  He  employs  them 
sparingly  indeed ;  for  splendour  and  ornament  are 
not  the  distinctions  of  this  Orator's  composition.  It 
is  an  energy  of  thought  peculiar  to  himself,  which 
forms  his  character,  and  sets  him  above  all  others.  He 
appears  to  attend  much  more  to  things  than  to  words. 
We  forget  the  orator,  and  think  of  the  business.  He 
warms  the  mind,  and  impels  to  action.  He  has  no 
parade  and  ostentation ;  no  methods  of  insinuation } 
no  laboured  introductions  j  but  is  like  a  man  full  of 
his  subject,  who,  after  preparing  his  audience  by  a 
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sentence   or  two  for  hearing  plain   truths,   enters 
directly  on  business* 

,  Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage,  when 
contrasted  with  ^Eschines  in  the  celebrated  Oration 
"  pro  Corona."  ^schines  was  his  i;ival  in  business^ 
and  personal  enemy;  and  oneof  the  most  distinguished 
Orators  of  that  age.  But  when  we  read  the  two 
Orations,  iEschines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Dei. 
mosthenes,  and  makes  much  less  impression  on  the 
mind.  His  reasonings  concerning  the  law  that  was 
in  question,  are  indeed  very  subtile;  but  his  invective 
against  Demosthenes  is  general,  and  ill  supported; 
Whereas  Demosthenes  is  a  torrent,  that  nothing  can 
resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagonist  with  violence } 
he  draws  his  character  in  the  strongest  colours ;  and 
the  particular  merit  of  that  Oration  is,  that  all  the 
descriptions  in  it  are  highly  picturesque.  There  runs 
through  it  a  strain  of  magnanimity  and  high  honour : 
the  Orator  speaks  with  that  strength  and  conscious 
dignity  which  great  actions  and  public  spirit  alone 
inspire.  Both  orators  use  great  liberties  with  one 
another;  and,  in  general,  that  unrestrained  licence 
which  ancient  manners  permitted,  and  which  was 
carried  by  public  speakers  even  to  the  length  of 
abusive  names  and  downright  scurrility,  as  appears 
both  here  and  in  Cicero^s  Philippics,  hurts  and 
offends  a  modern  ear.  What  those  ancient  Orators 
gained  by  such  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and 
boldness  is.  more  than  compensated  by  want  of  dig** 
nityj  which  seems  to  give  an  advantage,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  greater  decency  of  modern  speaking,^ 
The  Style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise, 
though  sometimes,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh 
and  abrupt.     His  words  are  very  expressive ;   his 
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arrangement  is  firm  and  manly ;  and  though  far  from 
being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  find  in  him 
that  studied,  but  concealed  number  and  rythmus, 
which  some  of  the  ancient  critics  are  fond  of  attributing 
to  him.  Negligent  of  these  lesser  graces,  one  would 
rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that  Sublime 
which  lies  in  sentiment.  His  action  and  pronun- 
ciation are  recorded  to  have  been  uncommonly 
vehement  and  ardent ;  which,  from  the  manner  of  his 
composition,  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe.  The 
character  which  one  forms  of  him,  from  reading  his 
works,  is  of  the  austere,  rather  than  the  gentle  kind. 
He  is,  on  every  occasion,  grave,  serious,  passionate ; 
takes  every  thing  on  a  high  tone ;  never  lets  himself 
down,  nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleasantry.  If 
any  fault  can  be  found  with  his  admirable  Eloquence, 
it  is,  that  he  sometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry. 
He  may  be  thought  to  want  smoothness  and  grace  j 
which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  attributes  to  his 
imitating  too  closely  the  manner  of  Thucydides,  who 
was  his  great  model  for  Style,  and  whose  history  he 
is  said  to  have  written  eight  times  over  with  his  -own 
hand.  But  these  defects  are  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of 
masculine  Eloquence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all 
who  heard  it,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  read  without 
emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her 
liberty;  Eloquence  of  course  languished,  and  relapsed 
again  into  the  feeble  manner  introduced  by  the 
Ahetoricians  and  Sophists.  Demetrius  Phalerius, 
who  lived  in  the  next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained 
indeed  some  character,  but  he  is  represented  to  us 
as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  persuasive  speaker,  n^ho 
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aimed  at  grace  rather  than  substance.  "  Delectabat 
"  Athenienses/'  says  Cicero,  "  magis  quam  inflam- 
"  mabaf  —  "  He  amused  the  Athenians,  rather 
"  than  wanned  them."  And  after  his  time,  we  hear 
of  no  more  Grecians  Orator  of  any  note. 


LECTURE  XXVI. 


HISTORY    OF   ELOQUENCE    CONTINUED.  —  ROMAN 
ELOQUENCE CICERO.  —  MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 

Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  Eloquence,  and  of 
its  state  among  the  Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider its  progress  among  the  Romans,  where  we  shall 
find  one  model,  at  least,  of  Eloquence,  in  its  most 
splendid  and  illustrious  form.  The  Romans  were 
long  a  martial  nation,  altogether  rude,  and  unskilled 
in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts  were  of  late  introduction 
among  them;  they  were  not  known  till  after  the 
conquest  of  Greece  j  and  the  Romans  always  acknow- 
ledged the  Grecians  as  their  masters  in  every  part  of 
learning : 

Grecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  &  artes 
Intullt  agresti  Latio.* Hor.  Epist.  ad  Aug. 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  Eloquence,  Pbetry,  and 
Learning  from  the  Greeks,  so  they  must  be  con- 

♦  When  conquer'd  Greece  brought  in  her  captive  artSj, 
She  triumphed  o*er  her  savage  conquerors'  hearts ; 
Taught  our  rough  verse  its  numbers  to  refine. 
And  our  rude  Style  with  elegance  to  shine.  Francis. 
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fessed  to  be  far  inferior  to  them  in  genius  tot  all 
these  accomplishments.  They  were  a  more  grave 
and  magnificent,  but  a  less  acute  and  spiightly  people. 
They  had  neither  the  vivacity  nor  the  sensibility  of 
the  Greeks ;  their  passions  were  not  so  easily  moved, 
nor  their  conceptions  so  lively;  in  comparison  of 
them  they  were  a  phlegmatic  nation.  Their  language 
resembled  their  character  ;  it  was  regular,  firm,  and 
stately ;  but  wanted  that  simple  .  and  expressive 
naivete,  and,  in  particular,  that  flexibility  to  suit 
every  different  mode  and:  species  of  composition,  for 
which  the  Greek  tongue  is  distinguished  above  that 
of  every  other  country  : 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Musa  loqui  * Abs  Pobt. 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various 
rival  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall 
always  find  this  distinction  obtain,  that  in  the  Greek 
productions  there  is  more  native  genius;  in  the 
Roman,  more  regularity  and  art.  What  the  Greeks 
invented,  the  Romans  polished ;  the  one  was  the 
original,  rough  sometimes,  and  incorrect ;  the  other, 
a  finished  copy. 

As  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic, 
was  of  the  popular  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that, 
in  the  hands  of  the  leading  men,  public  speaking 
became  early  an  engine  of  government,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  gaining  distinction  and  power.  But,  in 
the  rude  unpohshed  times  of  the  State,  their  speaking 
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To  her  lov'd  Greeks  the  Muse  Indulgeat  gave. 

To  her  lov'd  Greeks  with  greatness  to  conceive ;     ' 

And  in  sublimer  tone  their  language  raise  : 

Her  Greek*  were  only  covetous  of  praise.  Fjiakcis. 
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was  hardly  of  that  sort  that  cotild  be  called  Eloquence* 
Though  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise,  "  de  Claris  Oratori- 
**  bus,*'  endeavours  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  eldCT 
Cato,  and  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  yet  he 
acknowledges  it  to  have  been  "  Asperum  et  horridum 
"  genus  dicendi,"  a  rude  and  harsh  strain  of  speech. 
It  was  not  till  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age, 
thAt  the  Roman  Orators  rose  into  any  note.  Crassus 
and  Antonius,  two  of  the  Speakers  in  the  dialogue 
de  Oratore,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  eminent, 
whose  different  manners  Cicero  describes  with  great 
beauty  in  that  dialogue,  and  in  his  other  rhetorical 
works.  But  as  none  of  their  productions  are  extant, 
nor  any  of  Hortensius's,  who  was  Cicero's  contem- 
porary and  rival  at  the  bar,  it  is  needless  to  transcribe 
from  Cicero's  writings  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
those  great  men,  and  of  the  character  of  their 
Eloquence.  * 

The  object  in  this  period  most  worthy  to  draw  our 
attention,  is  Cicero  himself;  whose  name  alone 
suggests  every  thing  that  is  splendid  in  Oratory. 
With  the  history  of  his  life,  and  with  his  character  as 
a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present  any 
direct  concern.  We  consider  him  only  as  an  eloquent 
Speaker;  and,  in  this  view,  it  is  our  business  to 
remark  both  his  virtues,  and  his  defects,  if  he  has 
any.  His  virtues  are,  beyond  controversy,  eminently 
great.     In  all  his  Orations  there  is  high  art.     He 


*  Such  as  are  desirous  of  particular  information  on  this  head, 
had  better  have  recourse  to  the  original,  by  reading  Cicero's  three 
books  De  Oratore,  and  his  other  two  treatises,  intitled,  the  one» 
Brutus,  Sive  de  Claris  Oratoribus;  the  other,  Orator  ad  M. 
Brutum;  which,  on  several  accounts,  well  deserve  perusal. 
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begins,  generally,  with  a  regular  exordium;  and 
with  much  preparation  and  insinuation  prepossesses 
the  hearers^  and  studies  to  gain  their  affections.  His 
method  is  clear,  and  his  arguments  are  arranged  with 
great  propriety.  His  method  is  indeed  more  clear 
than  that  of  Demosthenes ;  and  this  is  one  advantage 
which  he  has  over  him.  V/e  find  every  thing  in  its 
proper  place  ;  he  never  attempts  to  move,  till  he  has 
endeavoured  to  convince ;  and  in  moving,  especially 
the  softer  passions,  he  is  very  successful.  No  man 
knew  the  power  and  force  of  words  better  than 
Cicero.  He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greatest  beauty 
and  pomp ;  and,  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  is 
curious  and  exact  to  the  highest  degree.  He  is 
always  full  and  flowing,  never  abrupt.  He  is  a  great 
amplifier  of  every  subject ;  magnificent,  and  in  his 
sentiments  highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on  the 
whole  diffuse,  yet  it  is  often  happily  varied,  and 
suited  to  the  subject.  In  his  four  Orations,  for 
instance,  against  Catiline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each 
of  them,  particularly  the  first  and  last,  is  very 
different,  and  accommodated  with  a  great  deal  of 
judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  When  a  great  public  object 
rouseld  his  mind,  and  demanded  indignation  and  force, 
he  departs  considerably  from  that  loose  and  decla- 
matory manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other  times,  and 
becomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement.  This  is 
the  case  in  his  Orations  against  Anthony,  and  in  those 
two  against  Verres  and  Catiline. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero 
possesses,  he  is  not  exempt  from  certain  defects,  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice.  For  the  Ciceronian 
Eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by  its  beauties^ 
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that>  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  it 
is  apt  to  betray  the  unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  has  sometimes  produced 
this  effect.  In  most  of  his  Orations,  especially  those 
composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there  is  too 
much  art;  even  carried  the  length  of  ostentation. 
There  is  too  visible  a  parade  of  Eloquence.  He 
seems  often  to  aim  at  obtaining  admiration,  rather 
than  at  operating  conviction,  by  what  he  says*  Hence, 
on  some  occasions,  he  is  showy  rather  than  solid;  and 
diffuse,  where,  he  ought  to  have  been  pressing.  His 
sentences  are,  at  all  times,  round  and  sonorous ;  they 
cannot  be  accused  of  monotony,  for  they  possess 
variety  of  cadence ;  but,  from  too  great  a  study  of 
magnificence,  he  is  sometimes  deficient  in  strength. 
On  all  occasions,  where  there  is  the  least  room  for  it,; 
he  is  full  of  himself.  His  great  actions,  and  the  real 
services  which  he  had  performed  to  his  country, 
apologize  for  this  in  part ;  ancient  manners, .  too,  im- 
--posed  fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum  j  but, 
even  after  these  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation 
of  himself  cannot  be  wholly  palliated ;  and  his  Orations, 
indeed  all  his  works,  leave  on  our  minds  the  im- 
pression of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in 
Cicero's  Eloquence  were  not  unobserved  by  his  own 
contemporaries.  This  we  learn  from  Quinctilian, 
and  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue  "  de  Causis 
«  Corrupt©  Eloquentiae.'*  Brutus,  we  are  informed^ 
called  him,  "  fractum  et  elumbem,"  broken  and 
enervated.  "  Suorum  temporum  homines,"  says 
Quinctilian,  "  incessere  audebant  eum  ut  tumidiorem 
"  &  Asianum,  et  redundantem,  et  in  repetitionibus 
**  nimium,   et   in  salibus  sdiquando  frigidum,  &  in 
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*<  compositione  fractum  et  €XsultantuiD>  et  pene  viro 
<*  molliorem/'  *     These  censures  were  undoubtedly 
carried  too  far ;  and  savour  of  malignity  and  person^ 
enmity.     They  saw  his  defects,  but  they  aggravated 
them ;  and  the  source  of  these  aggravations  can  be 
traced  to  the  diflerence  Vhich  prevailed  in  Rome,  in 
Cicero's  days,  between  two  great  parties  with  respect 
to  Eloquence ;    the   "  Attici,"  and  the  "  Asiani/* 
The  former,  who  called  themselves  the  Attics,  were 
the  patrons  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste, 
simple,  and  natural  Style  of  Eloquence ;  from  which 
tiiey  accused  Cicero  as  having  departed,  and  as  leaning 
to  the  florid  Asiatic  manner.     In  several  of  his  rhe- 
torical works,  particularly  in  his  "  Orator  ad  Brutum,** ' 
Cicero,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  expose  this  sect,  as 
substituting  a  frigid  and  jejune  manner,  in  place  of 
the  true  Attic  Eloquence ;  and  contends  that  his  own 
composition  was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic  Style. 
In  the  10th  Chapter  of  the  last  book  of  Quinctilian's 
Institutions,  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  disputes 
between  these  two  parties,  and  of  the  Rhodian  or 
middle  manner  between  the  Attics  and  the  Asiatics. 
Quinctilian  himself  declares  on  Cicero's  side ;  and 
whether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Asiatic,  prefers  the  full, 
the  copious,  and  the  amplifying  Style.    He  concludes 
with  this  very  just  observation :  "  Plures  sunt  elo- 
<«  quentiae  fades ;  sed  stultissimum  est  quaerere,  ad 
*<  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator ;  cum  omnis  species, 
««  quae  modo  recta  est,  habeat  usum.  —  Utetur  enim, 

*  **  His  contemporaries  ventured  to  reproach  him  as  swelling, 
**  redundant,  and  Asiatic;  too  frequent  in  repetitions;  in  his 
<<  sfttempts  towards  wit,  sometimes  cold  ;  and  in  the  strain  of  his 
<<  composition,  feeble,  desultory,  and  more  effeminate  than  became 
'<  a  man.*' 
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<^ut  res  exiget,  ommbus;  aiec  pro  ,caus&  mode,  sed 
"  pro  partibus  causae/'  * 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demost- 
heaes,  much  has  been  said  by  critical  writers.  The 
different  manners  of  these  two  princes  of  Eloquence^ 
and  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each,  are  so 
strongly  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  compa- 
rison is,  in  many  respects,  obvious  and  easy.  The 
character  of  Demosthenes  is  vigour  and  austerity ; 
that  of  Cicero  is  gentleness  and  insinuation.  In  the 
one,  you  find  more  manliness;  in  the  other,  morid 
ornament.  The  one  is  more  harsh,  but  more  spirited 
and  cogent ;  the  other,  more  agreeable,  but  withal, 
^oser  and  weaker. 

To.accoimt  for  this  difference,  without  any  pre- 
judice to  Cicero,  it  has  been  said,  that  we  must  look 
to  the  nature  of  their  different  auditories :  that  the 
refined  Athenians  followed  with  ease  the  concise  and 
convincing  Eloquence  of  Demosthenes;  but  that 
a  manner  more  popular,  more  flowery,  and  decla- 
matory, was  requisite  in  speaking  to  the  Romans^ 
a  people  less  acute,  and  less -acquainted  with  the  arts 
of  speech.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  For  we 
must  observe,  that  the  Greek  Orator  spoke  much 
oftener  before  a  mixed  multitude,  than  the  Roman. 
Almost  all  the  public  business  of  Athens  was  trans- 
acted in  popular  assemblies.     The  common  people 

*  **  Eloquence  admits  of  many  different  forms;  and  nothing 
**  can  be  more  foolish  than  to  inquire  by  which  of  them  an 
**  Orator  is  to  regulate  his  Composition  ;  since  every  (prm  which 
**  is  in  itself  just,  hafi  its  own  place  and  use.  The  Orator,  accorijdiijtg 
**  as  circumstances  require,  will  employ  them  all ;  suiting  them 
^*  not  only  to  the  cause  or  subject  of  which  he  treats,  but  to  the 
**  different  parts  of  that  subject." 
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were  his  hearers,  and  his  judges.  Whereas  Cicero 
generally  addressed  himself  to  the  "  Patres  Con- 
*•  scripti/'  or  in  criminal  trials  to  the  Praetor,  and 
the  Select  Judges ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
the  persons  of  highest  rank  and  best  education  ia 
Rome,  required  a  more  diffuse  manner  of  pleading 
than  the  common  citizens  of  Athens,  in  order  to 
make  them  understand  the  cause,  or  relish  the 
Speaker.  Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truths 
by  observing,  that  to  unite  all  the  qualities,  without 
the  least  exception,  that  form  a  perfect  Orator^  and 
to  excel  equally  in  each  of  those  qualities,  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of  human 
genius.  The  highest  degree  of  strength  is,  I  sus^ 
pect,  never  found  united  with  the  highest  degree  of 
smoothness  and  ornament ;  equal  attentions  to  both 
are  incompatible ;  and  the  genius  that  carries  orna- 
ment to  its  utmost  length,  is  not  of  such  a  kind,  as 
can  excel  as  much  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  lies 
the  characteristical  difference  between  these  two 
celebrated  Orators. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that,  besides 
his  conciseness,  which  sometimes  produces  obscu- 
rity, the  language  in  which  he  writes  is  less  familiar 
to  most  of  us  than  the  Latin,  and  that  we  are  less 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than  we  are 
with  the  Roman.  We  read  Cicero  with  more  ease, 
and  of  course  with  more  pleasure.  Independent  of 
this  circumstance,  too,  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  himself, 
a  more  agreeable  writer  than  the  other.  But  not- 
withstanding this  advantage,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
were  the  state  in  danger,  or  some  great  national 
interest  at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious  attention  of 
the  public,  an  Oration  in  the  spirit  and  strain  of 
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Demosthenes  would  have  more  weight,  and  produce 
greater  effects^  than  one  in  the  Ciceronian  manner. 
Were  Demosthenes's  Philippics  spoken  in  a  British 
Assembly,  in  a  similar  conjuncture  of  affairs,  they 
would  convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  The 
rapid  Style,  the  vehement  reasoning,  the  disdain, 
anger,  boldness,  freedom,  which  perpetually  animate 
them,  would  render  their  success  infallible  over  any 
modern  assembly.  I  question  whether  the  same  can 
be  said  of  Cicero's  Orations;  whose  Eloquence, 
however  beautiful,  and  however  well  suited  to  the 
Roman  taste,  yet  borders  oftener  on  declamation,  and 
is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which  we  now 
expect  to  hear  real  business  and  causes  of  importance 
treated.  * 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of 
the  French  Critics  are  disposed  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the  Jesuit,  in  the  Parallels 
which  he  has  drawn  between  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly 
decides  in  favour  of  the  Roman.  For  the  preference 
which  he  gives  to  Cicero,  he  assigns,  and  lays  stress 
on  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extraordinary  nature;  viz. 
that  Demosthenes  could  not  possibly  have  so  com- 
plete an  insight  as  Cicero  into  the  manners  and  pas- 
sions of  men^  Why?  Because  he  had  not  the 
advantage  of  perusing  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Rhe- 
toric, wherein,  says  our  Critic,  he  has  fuUy  laid  open 
that  mystery :  and  to  support  this  weighty  argument, 


*  In  this  judgment  I  concur  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  in  his 
Essay  upon  Eloquence.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  of  all 
human  productions,  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the 
models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 
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be  enters  into  a  controversy  with  A*  Gellius,  in 
order  to  prove  that  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  wbs  not 
published  till  after  Demosthenes  had  spoken,  at 
least,  his  most  considerable  orations.  Nothing  can 
be  more  childish.  Such  Orators  as  Cicero  and  De^ 
mosthenes  derived  their  knowliedge  of  the  human 
piKSsions,  and  their  power  of  moving  them,  from 
hi^er  sources  than  any  treatise  of  Rhetoric.  One 
French  Critic  has  indeed  departed  from  the  common 
track;  and,  after  bestowing  on  Cicero  those  just 
praises  to  which  the  consent  of  so  many  ages  shews 
him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  Tiowever,  with  giving 
the  palm  to  Demosthenes.  This  is  Fenelon,  the 
famous  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  Author  of  Tele- 
machus ;  himself  surely  no  eneniy  to  all  the  graces 
and  flowers  c^  Composition.  It  is  in  his  Reflections 
on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he  gives  this  judgment; 
a  small  tract,  conmionly  published  along  with  his 
Dialogues  on  Eloquence.  *     These  dialogues  and 


*  As  his  expressions  are  remarkably  happy  and  beautiful,  the 
passage  here  referred  to  deserves  to  be  inserted.  —  ^<  Je  ne  crains 
«<  pas  dire,  que  Demosthene  me  paroit  sup^rieur  a  Cic^ron.  Je 
"  proteste  que  person  n'admire  .plus  Cic^ron  que  je  fais.  E 
^  embdlit  tout  ce  qu'il  touche.  It  fait  honneur  k  la  parole.  H 
<<  fait  des  mots  ce  qu'un  autre  n*en  sauroit  faire.  II  a  je  ae  sai 
<'  combien  de  sortes  d  esprits.  II  est  m^nie  court,  et  vehement, 
*<  touts  les  fois  qu'il  vent  Pestre ;  centre  Catiline,  centre  Verres, 
"  centre  Antoine.  Mais  on  remarque  quelque  parure  dan  son 
<*  discourse  L'art  y  est  marveilleux ;  mais  on  Tentrevoit.  L'ora- 
^<  teur  en  pensant  au  salut  de'la  r^publique,  ne  s'oublie  pas,  et  ne 
<'  se  laisse  pas  oublier.  Demosthene  paroit  sortir  de  soi,  et  ne 
**  voir  que  la  patrie.  II  ne  cherche  point  le  beau ;  il  le  fait,  sans 
**  y  penser.  II  est  au^dessus  de  I'admiration.  U  se  sert  de  la 
**  parole,  comme  un  homme  tnodeste  de  son  habit,  pour  se  couvrir. 
♦<  II  tonne ;  il  foudroye.    C*est  un  torrent  qui  entraine  tout.    On 
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reflectioDs  are  particularly  worthy  of  perudtly  as 
containing,  I  think,  the  justest  ideas  on  the  subject 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modern  critical 
writer. 

The  reign  of  Eloquence^  among  the  Romans,  was 
very  short.  After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  languished^ 
or  rather  expired ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder 
at  this  being  the  case.  For  not  only  was  liberty 
entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  power  felt  in  its 
heaviest  and  most  oppressive  weight;  Providence 
having,  in  its  wrath,  delivered  over  the  Roman 
Empire  to  a  succession  of  some  of  the  most  execrable 
tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  and  scourged  the  human 
race.  Under  their  government,  it  was  naturally  to 
be  expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and 
genius  discouraged.  Some  of  the  ornamental  arts^ 
less  intimately  connected  with  liberty,  continued  for 
a  while,  to  prevail ;  but  for  that  masculine  Eloquence, 
which  had  exercised  itself  in  the  senate,  and  in  the 
public  affairs,  there  was  no  longer  any  place.  The 
change  which  was  produced  on  Eloquence,  by  the 
nature  of  the  government,  anJ  the  state  of  the  public 
manners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the  Dialogue  de 
Causis  corruptee  Eloquential,  which  is  attributed  by 
some  to  Tacitus,  by  others  to  Quinctilian.  Luxury, 
effeminacy,  and  flattery  overwhelmed  all.  The  Forum, 
where  so  many  great  affairs  had  been  transacted,  was 


^^  ne  peut  le  critiquer,  parcequ'on  est  saisi.  On  pense  aux  choses 
**  qu'il  dit,  et  non  k  ses  paroles.  On  le  perd  de  vue.  On  n'est 
«  occup6  que  de  Philippe  qui  env^t  tout.  Je  suis  charm^  de 
*^  oes  deux  orateurs :  mais  j'avoue  que  je  suis  moins  touchy  de 
**  Tart  infini,  et  de  la  magnifique  eloquence  de  Cic^ron,  que  de  la 
*^  rapide  simplicity  de  Demosthene."' 
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now  become  a  desert  Private  causes  were  still 
pleaded ;  but  the  Public  was  no  longer  interested ; 
nor  any  general  attention  drawn  to  what  passed 
there :  *<  Unas  inter  hsec,  et  alter,  dicenti,  assistit ; 
<*  et  res  velut  in  solitudine  agitun  Oratori  autem 
^  damore  plausuque  opus  est,  et  velut  quodam 
<<  theatro,  qualia  quotidie  antiquis  oratoribus  contin- 
<«  gebant ;  cum  tot  ac  tarn  nobiles  forum  coarctareint ; 
*<  cum  clientelae,  &  tribus,  &  municipiorum  legatimies, 
<<  periclitantibus  assisterent ;  cum  in  plerisque  judidis 
<<  crederet  populus  Romanus  sua  interesse  quid  judi- 
«  caretur/'* 

In  the  schools  of  the  declaimers,  the  corruption  of 
Eloquence  was  completed.  Imaginary  and  fantastic 
subjects,  such  as  had  no  reference  to  real  life  or  busi- 
ness, were  made  the  themes  of  declamation  ;  and  all 
manner  of  false  and  affected  ornaments  were  brought 
into  vogue :  "  Pace  vestra  liceat  dixisse,*'  says  Petro*- 
nius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaimers  of  his  time,  **  primi 
*^  omnem  eloquentiam  perdidistis.  Levibus  enim  ac 
«<  inanibus  sonis  ludibria  qussdam  excitando,  eflfecistis 
•*  ut  corpus  orationis  enervaretur  atque  caderet.  Et 
<<  ideo  ego  existimo  adolescentulos  in  scholis  stultis- 
*<  simos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  quse  in  usu  habemus, 
<<  aut  audiunt,  aut  vident ;  sed  piratas  cum  cat^jnis 


♦  <*  The  Courts  of  Judicature  are,  at  present,  so  unfrequented, 
<<  that  the  orator  seems  to  stand  alone,  and  talk  to  bare  walls. 
<<  But  Eloquence  rejoices  in  the  bursts  of  loud  applause,  and 
<<  exults  in  a  full  audience ';  such  as  used  to  press  round  the 
«  ancient  Orators,  when  the  Forum  stood  crowded  with  nobles ; 
«  when  a  numerous  retinue  of  clients,  when  foreign  ambassadors, 
*\  when  tribes,  and  whole  cities  assisted  at  the  debate ;  and  when, 
<<  in  many  trials,  the  Roman  people  understood  themselvoB  to  be 
•<  concerned  in  the  event." 
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"  in  littore  stantes  j  et  tyrannos  edicta  scr ibentes 
*•  quibus  imperent  filiis  ut  patrum  suorum  capka 
"  praecidant ;  sed  responsa,  in  pestilentia  data,  ut 
«  virgines  tres  aut  plures  immolentur ;  sed  mellitos 
"  verborum  globulos>  et  omnia  quasi  papavere^  et 
«  sesamo  sp^rsa.     Qui  inter  haec  nutriiHrtor,  non 
'^magis  sapere  possunt,  quam  bene   olere  qui  in 
«  culina  habitant."*     In  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  the  manly  and  sensible  eloquence  o£ 
their  first  noted  speakers  degenerated,,  as  I  formerly 
shewed,  into  subtUity  and  sophistry  j  in.  the  hands  ot' 
the  Roman  declaimers,  it  passed  into  the  quaint  and 
affected;   into  point  and  antithesis.      This  corrupt 
manner  begins  to  appear  in  ^the  writings  of  Seneca; 
and  shews  itself  also  in  the  famous  panegyric  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  on  Trajan,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory.     Though 
the  author  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  is  deficient  in 
nature  and  ease;    We  see,  throughout  the  whole,  a 

*  **  With  your  permission,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  you 
**  have  been  the  first  destroyers  of  all  true  Eloquence.  For  by 
**  those  mock  subjects,  on  which  you  employ  your  empty  and 
'*  unmeaning  compositions,  you  have  enervated  and  overthrown  all 
**  that  is  manly  and  substantial  in  Oratory,  I  cannot  but  conclude, 
**  that  the  youth  whom  you  educate,  must  be  totally  perverted  in 
**  your  schools,  by  hearing  and  seeing  nothing  which  has  any 
<<  affinity  to  real  life,  or  human  affairs ;  but  stories  of  pirates  stand- 
**  ing  on  the  shore,  provided  with  chains  for  loading  their  captives, 
<<  and  of  tyrants  issuing  their  edicts,  by  which  children  are  com- 
•<  manded  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  parents ;  but  responses 
«  given  by  oracles  in  the  time  of  pestilence,  that  several  virgins 
<<  must  be  sacrificed ;  but  flittering  ornaments  of  phrase,  and  a  styl^ 
**  highly  spiced,  if  we  may  say  so,  with  affected  conceits.  They 
**  who  are  educated  in  uie  midst  of  such  studies,  can  no  mor^ 
**  acquire  a  good  taste,  than  they  can  smell  sweet  who  dwell  per^ 
**  petually  in  a  kitchen. 
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perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  way 
of  thinking*  and  to  support  a. forced  elevation. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  gave  lise  to  a  new  species  of 
Eloquence,  in  the  apologies^  sermons,  and  pastoral 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.     Among  the 
Xatin  Fathers,  LactantiuS' and  Minutius  Felix  are  the 
most  remarkable  for  purity  of  Style;  and,  in  a  later 
age,  the  famous  St.  Augustine  possesses  a  considerable 
share  of  spirightliness  and  strength.     But  none  of  the 
Fathers  afibrd  any  just  models  of  Eloquence.     TRieir 
J^anguag^,  as  soon  as  we  descend  to  the  third  or 
fourth   century,  becomes  harsh ;   apd   they  are,  in 
general,  infected  with,  tiie  taste  of  that  age,  a  love  of 
swoln  and  strained  thoughts,  and  of  the  play  of  words. 
Among  the  Greek  fatliers,  the  most  distinguished,  by 
far,  for  his  oratorial  merit,  is  St.  Chrysostome.     His 
Language  is  pure;  his  Style  highly  figured.     He  is 
copious>  smooth,  and  sometimes  pathetic.      But  he 
retains,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  that  character 
which   has  been   always   attributed  to  the   Asiatic 
Eloquence,  difluse  and  redundant  to  a  great  degree, 
and  often  overwrought  and  tumid.     He  may  be  read, 
however,  with  advantage,  for  the  Eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  as  being  freer  from  false  ornaments  than  the 
Latin  Fathers. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  thatpCCurs  to  me  deserv- 
ing particular  attention  in  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now 
to  the  state  of  Eloquence  in  modem  times.  .  Here,,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  European  natioDi 
Public  Speaking  has  been  considered  as  so  great  an 
object,  or  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  as  in 
Greece  or  Rome.  Its  reputation  has  never  been  so 
Jiigh;  its  eflFects  have  never  been  so  considerable; 
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nor  has  that  high' and  sublime  kind  of  it»  which  pre- 
-vailed  in  those  ancient  states,  been  so  miich  as  aimed 
jRt :  notwithstandiog,  too,  that  a  new  profession  has 
Jbeen  established,  which  gives  peculiar  advantages  to 
Oratory,  and  affords  it  the  noblest  field;  I  mean  that  of 
the  Church.  The  genius  of  the  world  seems,  in  this 
jespect,  to  have  undergone  some  alteration.  The  two 
countries  where  we  might  expect  to  find  most  of  the 
spirit  of  Eloquence,,  are  France  and  Great  Britain  : 
France,  on  account  of  the  distinguished  turn  of  the 
nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  encou- 
ragement which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts 
have  received  from  the  Public ;  Gr6at  Britain,  on 
account  both  of  the  public  capacity  and  genius,  and 
of  the  fiee  government  which  it  enjoys-  Yet  so  it  is, 
thatj  in  neither  of  those  countries  has  the  talent  of 
Public  Speaking  risen  near  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient 
splendour..  While  in  other  productions  of  genius,  both 
in  prose  and  in  poetry,  they  have  contended  for  the 
prize  with  Greece  and  .Rome;  nay,  in  some  com- 
positions, may  be  thought  to  have  surpassed  them.^ 
the  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  stand, .  at  this 
•day,  unrivalled  in  fame.;  and  it  would  be  held  pre- 
sumptuous and  absurd,  to  pretend  to  place  any 
modern  whatever  in  the  same,  or  even  in  a  nearly 
^equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising,  that  Great  Britain 
should  not  have  made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in 
Eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto  attained;  when  we 
consider  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which  seems  not 
a  little  to  favour  Oratory ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  of  all  the  polite  iiations,  it  alone  possesses  a 
popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legislature 
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•uch  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  ta  lie 
under  the  dominion  of  Eloquence.*  Notwithstand- 
ing this  advantage,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in 
most  parts  of  Eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly  inferiooi^ 
not  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  many  degrees, 
but  also  in  some  respects  to  the  French.  We  have 
Philosophers,  eminent  and  conspicuous,  perhaps 
beyond  any  nation,  in  every  branch  criT  science.  We 
have  both  taste  and  erudition  in  a  high  degree.  We 
have  Historians,  we  have  Poets  of  the  greatest  name  ; 
but  of  Orators,  or  Public  Speakers,  how  little  have 
we  to  boast  ?  And  where  are  the  monuments  of  their 
genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every  period  we  have  had 
some  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  debates  ia 
Parliament ;  but  that  figure  was  commonly  owing  to 
their  wisdom,  or  their  experience  in  business,  more 
than  to  their  talents  for  Oratory;  and  unless,  in 
som*e  few  instances,  wherein  the  power  of  Oratory  had 
appeared,  indeed,  with  much  lustre,  the  art  of  Par* 
liamentary  Speaking  rather  obtained  to  several  f 
temporary  applause,  than  conferred  upon  any  a 
lasting  renown.  At  the  bar,  though,  questionleiSs, 
-we  have  many  able  pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their 
pleadings  have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity;  or  have  commanded  attention,  any 
longer  than  the  cause  which  was  the  subject  of  them. 


*  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  Eloquence,  makes  this  observ* 
ation,  and  illustrates  it  with  his  usual  elegance.  He,  indeed, 
mipposes,  that  no  satisfactory  reasons  can  be  given  to  account  foir 
the  inferiority  of  modern  to  ancient  Eloquence.  In  thii,  I  diSar 
from  him,  and  slvtll  endeavour,  before  the  conclusion  of  this  Lee* 
ture,  to  point  out  some  causes,  to  which,  I  think,  it  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  ascribed  in  the  three  great  seenes  of  Public 
Speaking. 
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^terestectthe  Public ;  while,  in  France,  the  pleading 
<Jf  Patru,  in  the  former  age,  and  those  of  Cochin  and 
D'Aguesseau,  in  later  times,  are  read  with  pleasure, 
and  are  often  quoted  as  examples  of  Eloquence  by 
the  French  critics.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the 
pulpit,  the  British  divines  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  compositions, 
which,  perhaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.  Many 
printed  sermons  we  have,  full  of  good  sense,  and  of 
sound  divinity  and  morality ;  but  the.  eloquence  to  be 
found  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  interesting 
and  engaging  the  heart,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
great  object  of  the  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  suit- 
able proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  matter. 
There  are  few  arts,  in  my  opinion,  farther  from  per- 
Action,  than  that  of  preaching  is  among  us ;  the 
reasons  of  which,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
discuss  }  in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  an  English  sermon,  instead  of  being  a  persuasive 
animated  Oration,  seldom  rises  be^lind  the  strain  of 
correct  and  dry  reasoning.  Whereas,  in  the  sermons 
of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  f'iechier, 
among  the  French,  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of 
Eloquence  aimed  at,  and  in  a  great  measure  attained," 
than  the  British  preachers  have  in  view. 

In  general,  the  characteristical  difference  between 
the  state  of  Eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great 
Britain  is,  that  the  French  have  adopted  higher  ideas 
both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by  means  of  Oratory^ 
though  sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  fail.  In 
Great  Britain  we  have  taken  up  Eloquence  on  a  lower 
key  J  but  in  our  execution,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  have  been  more  correct.  In  France,  the 
style  of  their  Orators  is  ornamented  with- bolder 
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figui^;  and  their  discourse  earned  on  with  more 
amplification,  morevmrmth  and  elevation.  The  com- 
position is  often  very  beautiful ;  but  sometimes,  also, 
too  diffuse,  and  deficient  in  that  strength  and  cogency 
which  renders  Eloquence  powerful:  a  defect  owing, 
perhaps,  in  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which 
leads  them  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  ornament  as  to 
substance;  and,  in  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  go- 
vernment, which,  by  excluding  Public  Speaking  from 
having  much  influence  •  on  the  conduct  of  public 
afl&irs,  deprives  Eloquence  of  its  best  opportunity 
for  acquiring  nerves  and  strength.  Hence  the  pulpit 
ia  the  principal  field  which  is  left  for  their  Eloquence. 
Xhe  members,  too,  of  the  French  Academy,  give 
harangues  at  their  admission,  in  which  genius  often, 
appefirs ;  but  labouring  under  the  misfortune  of 
having  no  subject  to  discourse  upon,  they  run  com- 
monly into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the  most  barren 
and  insipid  of  all  topics. 

/  I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
aspired  to  a  more  sublime  species  of  Eloquence,  than 
is  aimed  at  by  the  Moderns.  Theirs  was  of  the 
Vehement  and  passionate  kind,  by  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  and 
hurry  their  imaginations  away:  and,  suitable  to  this 
vehemence  of  thought,  was  their  vehemence  of 
^ture  and  action ;  the  *^  supplosio  pedis  *,*'  the 
*^  percussio  frontis  &  femoris  *,**  were,  as  we  learn  from 
Cicero's  writings,  usual  gestures  among  them  at  the 
bar ;  though  now  they  would  be  reckoned  extravagant 
any  where,  except  upon  the  stage*     Modern  Elo*- 
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quence  is  much  more  cool  and  temperate;  and  in 
Great  Britain  especially,  has  confined  itself  almost 
wholly  to  the  argumentative  and  rational.  It  is  much 
of  that  species  which  the  ancient  critics  called  the 
•^  Tenuis**  or  "  Subtilis  ;*'  which  aims  at  convincing 
and  instructing,  rather  than  afiecting  the  passions,  and 
assumes  a  tone  not  much  higher  than  common  argu- 
ment and  discourse. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given,  why  Modern  Elo- 
quence has  been  so  limited  and  humble  in  its  effi>rt^. 
In  the  first  place,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  change 
must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  correct  turn  of 
thinking,  which  has  been  so  much  studied  in  modern 
times.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in  many 
efforts  of  mere  genius,  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
excelled  us;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  inaccu- 
racy and  closeness  of  reasoning  on  many  subjects,  we 
have  some  advantage  ovel*  them,  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world  has 
advanced,  philosophy  has  made  greater  progress.  A^ 
certain  strictness  of  good  sense  has,  in  this  island 
particularly,  been  cultivated,  and  introduced'  into 
every  subject.  Hence  we  are  more  on  our  guard 
against  the  flowers  of  Elocution ;  we  are  'otf  the 
watch ;  we  are  jealous  of  being  deceived  by^Oratory. 
Our  Public  Speakers  are  obliged  to  be  more  reserved 
than  the  Ancients,  in  their  attempts  to  elevate  the 
imagination,  and  warm  the  passions;  and,  by  the 
influence  of  prevailing  taste,  their  own  genius  ifc 
sobered  and  chastenedj  perhaps  in  too  great  a  degree. 
It  is  likely  too,  I  confess,  that  what  we  fondly  ascribfe 
to  our  correctness  and  good  sense,  is  dwiiig,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  our  phlegm  and  natural  coldness. '  Fofc 
the  vivacity  and  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  and  Rotnans; 
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more  especially  of  the  former,  seem  to  have  been 
much  greater  than  ours,  and  to  have  given  them  a 
lugher  relish  of  all  the  beauties  of  Oratory. 

Besides  these  national  considerations,  we  must,  in 
the  next  place,  attend  to  peculiar  circumstances  in 
the  three  great  scenes  of  Public  Speaking,  which 
have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  growth  of  Elo- 
quence among  us.  Though  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  be  the  noblest  field  which  Europe,  at  this 
day,  affords  to  a  public  Speaker,  yet  Eloquence  has 
never  been  so  powerful  an  instrument  there,  as  it 
was  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  Greece  and  Kome. 
Under  some  former  reigns,  the  high  hand  of  arbi- 
trary power  bore  a  violent  sway ;  and  in  latter  times 
ministerial  influence  has  generally  prevailed.  The 
power  of  Speaking,  though  always  considerable,  yet 
has  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  counterbalance 
either  of  these ;  and,  of  course,  has  not  been  studied 
with  so  much  zeal  and  fervour,  as  where  its  effect  on 
business  was  irresistible  and  certain. 

At  the  Bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  of 
the  Ancients,  is  great.  Among  them,  the  judges 
were  generally  numerous;  the  laws  were  few  and 
simple ;  the  decision  of  causes  was  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here 
was  an  ample  field  for  what  they  termed  Judicial 
Eloquence.  But  among  the  Moderns,  the  case  is 
quite  altered.  The  system  of  law  is  become  much 
more  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby 
rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  a  lawyer's  education,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner,  the  study  of  his  life.  The  Art  of  Speaking  is 
but  a  secondary  accomplishment,  to  which  he  can 
afibrd  to  devote  much  less  of  his  time^  and  labour. 
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Tii^vboundsof  Elorquence,  basides,  are  n6w  much 
ctreumscrihed  at  the  Bar^  and,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  reduced  to  arguing  from  strict  law^  statute  or 
precedent }  by  which  means  knowledge,  much  more 
than  Oratory,  is  become  the  principal  requisite. 

With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a 
great  disadvantage,  that  the  practice  of  readihg 
SerMons,  instead  of  repeating  them  from  memoryi 
has  prevailed .  in  England*  This  may,  indeed^  have 
introduced  accuracy;  but  it  has  done  great: preju^- 
dice  to  Eloquence :  fbr  a  Discourse  read^  is  fWr 
inferior  to  an  Oration  spokovh^  It  leads  to  a  differ^t 
sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  delivery ;  and  can 
never  have  an  equal  effect  upon  any  audience*  Ao- 
other  circumstance,  too,  has  been  unfortunate.  The 
sectaries  and  fanatics,  before  the  Restoration,  adopted 
a  warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner  of  preaching  j 
and  those  who  adhered  to  them  in  after-times,  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  themselves  by  somewhat  of  the 
same  manner.  The  odium  of  these  sects  drove  the 
established  church  from  that  warmth  which  they 
were  judged  to  have  carried  too  far,  into,  the  oppo- 
•site  extreme  of  a  studied  coolness  and  composure  of 
manner.  Hence,  from  the  art  of  persuasion,  which 
preaching  ought  always  to  be,  it  has  passed  in  Eng- 
land into  mere  reasoning  and  instruction  j  which 
not  only  has  brought  down  the  Eloquence  of  the 
Pulpit  to  a  lower  tone  than  it  might  justly  assume  j 
but  has  produced  this,  farther  effect,  that,  by  accus- 
toming the  Public  ear  to  such  cool  and  dispassionate 
Discourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other  kinds  of 
Public  Speaking  upon  the  same  model. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  view  of  the  state  of  Elo- 
quence in  modern  times,  and  endeavoured  to  account 
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for  it.  It  has,  as  we  have  seen,  fallen  below  that 
splendor  which  it  maintained  in  ancient  ages ;  and 
from  being  sublime  and  vehement,  has  come  down 
to  be  temperate  and  cool.  Yet,  still,  in  that  region 
which  it  occupies,  it  admits  great  scope ;  and,  to  the 
defect  of  zeal  and  application,  more  than  to  the  want 
of  capacity  and  genius,  we  may  ascribe  its  not  having 
hitherto  attained  higher  distinction.  It  is  a  field 
where  there  is  much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped.  It  is 
an  instrument  which  may  be  employed  for  purposes 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  ancient  models  may 
still,  with  much  advautog^,  he  set  before  us  for  imit- 
ation ;  though,  in  that  imitation,  we  must,  doubtless, 
have  some  regard  to  what  modern  taste  and  modem 
manners  will  bear ;  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  say  more. 
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